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PREFACE 



A LARGE NUMBER of the articles in this book 
originally appeared in Hearth and Home. Since 
then all have been revised and some have been 
entirely rewritten. Moreover, each has been sub- 
mitted in * proof 'to some person possessing special 
knowledge of its subject, and much valuable assis- 
tance has been rendered by Miss King (Secretary of the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Women), 
Miss Chcssar (Secretary of the London Institute 
for the Advancement of Plain Needlework), Miss 
Lankester (Secretary of the National Health Society), 
Miss Lefroy (Hon. Secretary of the United British 
Women's Emigration Society), Mrs. Henslow (Hon. 
Secretary of the Guild of Aid), and by many 
other kind friends. The authoress thanks them all 
for the trouble they have taken. 

But, in spite of every care, there are sure to be 
many faults (hers, not theirs) in a book of this sort 
— faults of omission, of commission, and perhaps. 
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too, of arrangement To all — whether reviewers, or 
experts, or members of the general public — who will 
be kind enough to point them out, she will be most 
grateful, and if the book, which makes no pretence to 
be exhaustive, should be so fortunate as to reach a 
second edition, she will endeavour to profit by their 
suggestions. 

November lO, 1893. 
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ART WORK 

Most girls nowadays are able to paint a little ; 
whether they can paint well enough to earn a decent 
livelihood is quite another matter. That is a ques- 
tion whicb each must decide for herself, and as a rule 
the decision is not an easy one to arrive at. It is not 
by any means enough to possess artistic ability ; 
unless it is combined with the many qualities which 
go to make up business capacity, the chance of suc- 
cess is slight, so keen is the competition. One 
danger in particular is to be guarded against — trying 
to cover too wide a field. That has been the cause 
of many failures. A girl who wishes to make her 
work really profitable should select some special 
branch and pursue it diligently, striving to render 
herself as perfect in it as possible, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, always provided that her 
choice in the first instance has been a good one. If 
she will set herself to invent some artistic novelty, 
new and attractive in shape or colour, if not in its 
entirety, and if she will devote herself exclusively to 
its production, her name will come to be connected 
with it, and even though many imitators follow, she 
will practically have the market to herself. When 
money is made by things of this sort, it is almost 

B 
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always in this way. We know of one young lady 
who earns a large sum by doing crayon drawings 
from photographs, her connection being entirely a 
private one ; another who has more orders for menu- 
cards than she can execute ; another who has identi- 
fied herself with a basket trimmed in a particular 
way ; another who actually makes fancy-work pay by 
keeping to her own one idea ; and so forth. What 
they have done others can do — others who possess 
the artistic instinct and originality. 

With reference to the schools where an artistic 
training may be obtained, we can only mention a few 
of them. Besides the Herkomer School of Art, par- 
ticulars of which will be found under the head of 
Mezzotint Engraving, p. loi, there are the Crystal 
Palace School of Art, the National Art Training 
School (South Kensington), the Royal Academy 
(Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.), the Royal Female 
School of Art (Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C.), 
the Slade School, (Gower Street, W.C.), the Artists' 
Guild (i Berkeley Gardens, Campden Hill, Kensing- 
ton, W.), and many others. In the provinces there 
is scarcely a town of any size that is without its 
School of Art. The regulations and terms vary 
widely. At the National Art Training School the 
fee is 5/. per session of five months, commencing 
either on March i or October i, and the hours from 
nine to three on five days in the week, the whole 
course occupying two years. But a few students are 
admitted free, and a still smaller number receive 
enough to pay the expense of board and lodging. 
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The chief object of this school is, as the name implies, 
the training of Art teachers. At the Royal Academy . 
no charge is made for instruction, but only those who 
have already attained some proficiency are admitted. 
Applicants have to submit specimens of their work 
by June 28 or December 28, and if approved they 
enter as probationers for six months, at the end of 
which time, if they have made sufficient progress, 
they are received as students for six years. At most 
of the other Art schools the fees are very moderate. 
Full particulars can be obtained either by personal 
application or by letter. 

There are several excellent houses in which Art 
students can live together. Three of the best known 
are the Art Students* House, 4 Brunswick Square, 
W.C., having the Baroness Burdett-Coutts as its pre- 
sident, the charge for board and residence being a 
guinea a week, or, with a separate bedroom, 30J. ; 
College Hall, Byng Place, W.C., intended chiefly 
for students at University College ; and the Royal 
Alexandra House for Art Students, South Ken- 
sington. In Paris there is Miss Pryde's Home 
for Artists and Governesses, 152 Rue de la Pompe, 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

There is one society which must not be forgotten. 
It IS the Artists' General Benevolent Institution, 
having its office at 24 Old Bond Street, W. But for 
its timely assistance hundreds of unfortunate men and 
-women who have failed to live by their profession 
would have died from starvation. All applications 
for relief are treated as confidential, and the Institu- 

£ 2 
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tion extends its help not merely to artists themselves 
but also to their widows and children. 

In disposing of pictures, the various societies for 
the sale of ladies' work (see p. 253) may be useful to 
the amateur. The more experienced artist may prefer 
to try the Society of Lady Artists, 48 Great Marl- 
borough Street, Regent Street, W. ; the Society of 
British Artists, which charges a commission of ten 
per cent. ; the Royal Albert Hall Society, Kensing- 
ton, where work must be submitted to the committee 
before it is accepted ; or, if she paints in water- 
colours, the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
35 Pall Mall, S.W. Artistic work, paintings, and 
designs are sold on commission by Mrs. Barnes, 
38 Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. Annual exhibitions 
are also held at the Crystal Palace Art Gallery, the 
Artists' Guild (Berkeley Gardens), Messrs. Howell and 
James (Regent Street), and in Birmingham by Messrs. 
Lang and Co., the Arcade. These are but a few out 
of many. The Artists' Guild usually holds its Exhi- 
bition in November, and all manner of Art work is 
shown there. The exhibitors must be amateurs, 
though an occasional sale does not render them 
ineligible. They put a value upon their own work, 
and, if it is sold, a commission of ten per cent, is 
charged. 

Among the many departments of Art are drawing 
for the Press, china painting, panel painting, painting 
on glass, painting on leather, painting photographs, 
etc. Of these the most promising is the first 

Drawing for the Press. — For a girl with artistic 
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taste and skill, one of the best openings is to be found 
in illustrating books and magazines. It is true that 
many do well by painting Christmas cards, by design- 
ing, and so forth, but in almost all these cases there 
are obstacles and limitations to their progress. In 
black-and-white work it is different. It can be done 
at home ; it is practically unlimited in quantity, for 
the number of illustrated books and journals, already 
enormous, is perpetually increasing ; it is well paid, 
the very best work commanding almost any price. 
We know of one artist, at the top of this branch of 
the profession, who gets 35/. a page. But, to show 
that these terms are not so very much above the 
heads of others, it may be stated that the leading 
illustrated papers pay 10/. a page and more. Of 
course the usual rates are much lower, but even they 
will compare favourably with the amounts that can 
be earned by other occupations. With a fair start, a 
girl who, besides possessing the necessary skill, has 
taken the trouble to get the necessary training — for 
a mere knowledge of drawing is not sufficient — should 
do well. But how is she to begin } Well, she should 
begin precisely as an authoress does and must. She 
should send her productions to one journal after 
another, and as soon as she is lucky enough to have 
one accepted, she should make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. But all her efforts will probably be unavail- 
ing unless, as we have said, she has special training. 
A certain style of drawing is required by the Press, 
for most journals have to be printed at such a rapid 
rate that any delicate work is sure to be spoilt in the 
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process of reproduction. It is therefore necessary to 
understand the various methods of reproduction, and 
work accordingly. An artist who has this knowledge 
can turn out far better work for the purpose than a 
cleverer artist who has it not. We should recommend 
a beginner to place herself as a pupil under Mr. 
Henry Blackburn, of 123 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, who has made the subject his special study. 
In a recent number of the * Author * he gives a striking 
instance of the truth of the statement we have just 
made. Of the illustrations in * The Stream of Pleasure,* 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, he says : * They are interest- 
ing as showing how an artist of great ability and 
experience can go wrong. I know of no book pub- 
lished last year in which so many drawings have been 
injured by reproduction.' And then he adds, * Turn 
from " The Stream of Pleasure " to " The Blue Poetry 
Book," illustrated by Mr. Lancelot Speed, an artist 
whose work, from a purely artistic point of view, 
cannot be compared to that of Mr. Pennell, but who 
has a knowledge of technique — and of the possibilities 
and limitation of the art of drawing for " process " — 
equal, if not superior, to any one in England. Some 
of your readers may be surprised to learn, on turning 
over the pages of " The Blue Poetry Book," that all the 
illustrations are reproduced by the same cheap pro- 
cesses as the; line drawings in Mr. Pennell's book.' 
The moral is plain. If a girl would succeed as an 
illustrator of books, she must add to her knowledge 
of drawing a knowledge of the methods of repro- 
duction. 
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Christmas Card Painting, — Before deciding to 
adopt any particular occupation, there is one question 
which should always be asked concerning it : Is it 
likely to be permanent, or is it due merely to some 
passing fancy of the public ? 

It is a little difficult to say in which of these two 
classes the painting of Christmas cards should be 
placed. They may die out just as valentines have 
died out, or their popularity may last for at any rate 
another generation. Probably they will not live much 
beyond that. One thing, however, is certain — that 
even if the time should come when Christmas cards 
are no more seen except as old-fashioned curiosities, 
the art which was once employed in painting them 
may be turned to good account in many other ways 
which there is no need to specify here. In this sense, 
then, the occupation may be considered a permanent 
one. 

At the same time few girls could safely trust to it 
for a living. For while the few who have an estab- 
lished reputation can always command a good market 
for their wares, the others — the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in a thousand — must submit for approval 
everything they do, and must practically accept what 
terms are offered. They may, therefore, have to sell 
for a miserable sum work which has cost them infinite 
pains and much valuable time. The fact that there 
is nothing else to fall back upon in case of need is 
terribly against the worker. For she often cannot 
wait ; she must get money to live, so she is com- 
pelled time after time to make the most heartrending 
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sacrifices — to sell her work to buy bread for to-day, 
even though the price is so small that she must again 
be in the same difficulty to-morrow. And, to their 
disgrace be it said, there are scores of firms only too 
ready to trade upon her necessities. They regard it 
as a smart thing to do ; it is their principle to buy 
in the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest, 
regardless of all else ; without the smallest com- 
punction they will take her wares at a tenth of their 
real value, and then, adding insult to injury, pretend 
that they are doing so out of charity. Even in deal- 
ing with a thoroughly respectable firm, it is never 
wise to show the weakness of one's hand. In a 
business transaction this can do no good and may do 
much harm, suggesting incapacity as the cause of the 
difficulty. An assumption of independence some- 
times works wonders. Still, to every girl who has 
not some income of her own we would earnestly say. 
Do not for one moment dream of relying solely upon 
such a precarious occupation as the painting of 
Christmas cards. 

But, as a means of using spare hours at home, and 
at the same time of earning a little pocket-money, 
it can be spoken of more favourably. There are 
many more girls who might follow it profitably than 
those who do at present. If they are skilful with the 
brush, they can reproduce what they see around them, 
and, for suitable subjects cleverly executed, they will 
seldom fail to get a price of some sort. But if they 
would go higher, they must possess originality. The 
wintry-looking cottages, the robins on branches of 
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holly, the cheerful carol singers knee-deep in snow 
beneath an astonished moon — all these things have 
been done to death. The public want something 
new, therefore those whose business it is to supply 
the public want something new also, and are pre- 
pared to pay well for it. It may safely be said that 
one first-rate novelty is far more remunerative than 
a dozen cards upon the old lines. This is a fact which 
should be borne in mind. 

The execution is another matter of almost equal 
importance. A lady who has had much experience 
of this sort of work says that the designs * must be 
worked up very finely, or they do not reproduce well/ 
Pure water-colours should alone be used, and they 
should be the best which can be procured. Of course 
a rough sketch should first be made, and the style of 
treatment should be definitely decided beforehand, 
for any mistake means a fresh start. To submit a 
design bearing the slightest trace of any correction 
would be simply to invite disaster. 

One or two other points may be noted. Unless 
the designs are in sets of four, there is often a difficulty 
in finding a market for them. As regards size, they 
should not measure less than three and a half inches, 
or more than six either way ; so long as they keep 
between these two extremes, their proportions do not 
matter much. Neither is the shape of great conse- 
quence, though here, too, novelty often tells. Every 
publisher has his own special fancy, and what this is 
can easily be ascertained by studying and comparing 
a number of cards bearing his name. In this way, by 
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endeavouring to meet the requirements of some parti- 
cular firm, success may often be attained much sooner 
than by sending specimens haphazard to one person 
after another. 

Unfortunately, in consequence of the keenness of 
competition, the price is very much lower than it was 
some years ago. Publishers used to pay 4 guineas 
for a set, and although they will sometimes do so 
still, this is only for the very best work. As a rule 
the terms offered do not exceed soi"., while they 
may even fall as low as a guinea. Of course we 
are speaking here only of the ordinary worker who 
has not yet made a name for herself. There are 
some ladies who earn several hundreds a year by 
painting Christmas cards. Obviously they could not 
do this at the rate of a guinea a set. 

For hand-painted cards meant to be sold as such 
the shops pay from is, 6d, to 5^. apiece. There 
are some firms that give out orders for such work, 
but the terms they offer are very poor. The best 
prices are to be obtained at the Stores. But in 
any case this branch of the occupation cannot 
be considered satisfactory. Even should the total 
amount made in a year be tolerably large, there is 
nothing afterwards to show for one's labour. It is 
like selling a MS. to be placed in a museum or 
private collection ; the author, apart from the few 
pounds thus earned, is none the better for it. What 
he wants is to have his MS. published so that all the 
world may read it, for only in that way has he a 
chance of getting on. It is the same with the painter 
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of Christmas cards. Unless she has published speci- 
mens to show to different firms, unless her cards are 
in the hands of the many, unless they are known and 
talked about, her signature being recognised as the 
hall-mark of good work, she will never be in a 
position to say boldly, * Those are my terms.* And 
until she has reached that position, she can never feel 
safe. 

Among the firms that buy designs are Marcus 
Ward and Co., Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C. ; 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, 73 Coleman Street, E.C. ; 
Hildesheimer and Faulkner, 41 Jewin Street, E.C. ; 
Davidson Brothers, 9 Jewin Street, E.C. ; Rowney 
and Co., 52 Rathbone Place; and Rimmell and Co., 
Strand, W.C. But in no case is it worth while 
submitting any but original designs, really well 
executed. 

Briefly, then, while the painting of Christmas 
cards cannot be recommended as a means of liveli- 
hood, it is an excellent and pleasant way of making 
a few pounds. Its great advantage is that it can be 
done at home. Any girl may thus test her powers at 
no expense beyond the cost of paint, brushes, paper, 
etc. If the result is unsatisfactory she can turn to 
something else. If, on the other hand, she meets 
with success, she will know how far she may depend 
upon the occupation. 

China Painting, — This branch is at present over- 
crowded. It should, therefore, be attempted only 
by those of sufficient ability to give promise of their 
rising to the top, and even they will find a great 
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difficulty in making it remunerative. Although it 
can be practised at home, much the best way is to 
enter a good firm, such as Messrs. Doulton*s of 
Lambeth, but we hear that they are now employing 
fewer painters than they used to do, and are not 
engaging any new ones. Messrs. Howell and James 
also have classes for instruction in china painting, 
their charge being 3 guineas for ten lessons, or i 
guinea for three. At first the remuneration is very 
small. By a really clever and capable artist, 200/. a 
year and upwards may — please observe the may — be 
earned ; but not much more than a quarter of that 
sum is made as a rule. Still, the employment has 
the advantage of being certain, whereas to depend 
upon private sales is, in nine cases out of ten, to live 
from hand to mouth. Upon this subject a young 
lady who paints excellently on china says : * I have 
applied to the Army and Navy Stores, but they 
would not even look at my plaques. They refused 
point-blank. I then took them to a firm in Oxford 
Street. Their manager came to see them, four pieces 
altogether. He said they were beautifully done, but 
that there was no sale for plaques. The firm used to 
sell so many, but now, besides the ordinaiy services, 
they sell only vases. The manager showed me 
several vases and said that if I liked to paint that 
kind with colours and gold, he would give me i/. 
each for them. . As these vases would cost me <^5, 
or \os. before I had done with them, I shall not 
try this until I have exhausted other means.* The 
information is useful as showing two things : firstly, 
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that it is mere waste of time to paint plaques, 
and, secondly, that even upon well-painted vases the 
profit is very small. At the same time there is a 
sale for the latter. They may be submitted to any 
good firm, such as Messrs. Mortlocks, of Oxford 
Street, Messrs. Howell and James, Regent Street, or 
Messrs. Phillips, of Oxford Street. They may also, if 
approved, be shown at Messrs. Howell and James* 
yearly exhibition. There is no charge unless they 
are sold, in which case the commission is fifteen per 
cent, upon the price obtained. Briefly, then, china 
painting seems to be a decaying industry, and is not 
one to be recommended. 

Fan Painting, — There are several ladies who earn 
large incomes by painting fans, and a great number 
of others who do fairly well. The Fanmakers* Com- 
pany have opened classes for teaching this art at the 
Artists' Guild, i Berkeley Gardens, Campden Hill, 
Kensington, W. They are under the superintendence 
of Signor Smargiassi, of the Royal Academy of 
Naples. Here, at a trifling cost, the best instruction 
can be obtained. The work requires considerable 
technical knowledge, apart from artistic ability, for it 
is done sometimes on silk, sometimes on satin, some- 
times on wood, and in each case the treatment must 
necessarily be different. Most of the best firms, such 
as Messrs. Rimmel, of the Strand, or Mr. Gregg, of 
Bond Street, will buy fans that are really well painted 
and original in design. The various agencies for the 
sale of ladies* work might also help in disposing of 
surplus stock, but the chief aim of the fan-painter 
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should be to attach herself to some firm that ap- 
proves of her work, and so to make sure of regular 
employment. 

Panel Painting, — There are many girls who, 
though they paint exceedingly pretty pictures, do not 
succeed in getting remunerative prices for them, and 
despair of ever doing so. Some of them, at any rate, 
might with advantage turn their attention to panel 
painting. Very large incomes may be made by this 
means, provided that it is set about in the right way ; 
but special aptitude is required, and, above all, origi- 
nality. For the copyist of just moderate ability, there 
is no room in the labour market, except at the bottom. 
Panel painting may be learnt at the Artists' Guild, 
and at many of the Schools of Art scattered about 
the country. But however excellent this training may 
be, no girl should rely upon it alone. After she has 
passed through it, she should apprentice herself to a 
leading firm of decorators. If her work is good, she 
will then never feel uncertain as to her future, for her 
position will be secure. *Can she do the work at 
home.?' it may be asked. Not at first, certainly; not 
always afterwards ; but occasionally she may, by 
arrangement with her employers. Much must depend 
upon her value to them. 

Painting on Glass. — Some girls, we believe, can 
earn as much as lOo/. a year by painting on glass, 
but the more usual amount is about i/. a week. The 
best firms to apply to for information or employment 
are the Whitefriars Glass Works Company, White- 
friars Street, E.G., and Messrs. Simpson and Co., 
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100 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. As a rule, an apprentice- 
ship must be served, the usual time being three years, 
and very often a premium is required. 

Painting on Leather, — Painting on leather is an 
occupation by means of which a very fair sum can be 
earned, always provided that it is well done. We 
have heard of ladies who make as much as 200/. a 
year in this way. At the same time, there are few 
who could trust to it for a settled income. It should 
rather be classed with those home employments by 
which, with skill and industry, a little additional 
pocket-money may be earned. 

The first point of importance is whether special 
training is required. Of course every branch of Art 
has its own technicalities ; either they must be puzzled 
out at the cost of much time and labour, or the 
experience of somebody else must be drawn upon ; 
therefore special training must be regarded as a 
necessity. In the long run it saves expense, it pre- 
vents many disappointments, it points out the straight 
road to success ; whereas without it the beginner 
must inevitably go wrong again and again, and 
must, after each failure, return to the original starting- 
point. For this reason all who desire to learn any 
occupation should, if possible, obtain the assistance of 
somebody who has made it a speciality. 

But there may be some who cannot follow our 
advice in this respect. These may yet learn to paint 
well on leather, if they can paint well on anything 
else. But one thing is essential to success: they 
must study the difference in effect produced by the 
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difference in material. Water-colours are usually em- 
ployed, and at first there is often a difficulty about 
getting them to lie satisfactorily on the coarse surface 
of the leather. Practice alone can make perfect. 

The colour of the background must be left entirely 
to the artist. Leather can be obtained dyed in a 
variety of pretty shades, so there is no lack of choice. 
For those who prefer something cheaper, there are 
the different leather cloths which are now manu- 
factured in many art shades, Messrs. Deeds and Sons, 
of 1 8 Tottenham Court Road, being one of the best 
firms to go to. They are comparatively inexpensive, 
i.f. 4//. a yard for the ordinary shades, and 3.?. for the 
gold and the silver, the width in every case being 
forty-five inches. Excellently adapted for painting 
* splashers ' to hang behind washstands — half-a-yard 
is sufficient for one — they are also used for panels, 
screens, and many other purposes. 

For such things as cigar-cases, book -covers, 
blotters, and so forth, the real leather is much to be 
preferred, and although the initial cost is larger, 
especially as the finished articles must, in most in- 
stances, be bought, the profit upon them is largeralso. 
If well painted, they command a sale at the stores 
and shops where fancy work is sold. A most excel- 
lent effect can be produced by a combination of poker- 
work and colours, the outline done in the former and 
the shading filled in with the latter. This is new and 
most striking. It is far more effective than painting 
by itself 

The last point is the choice of a subject, and about 
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this all we can say is : Let it be a scene or a situation 
rather than a scrap of landscape or a group of flowers. 
For, consider ! What are the pictures in the Royal 
Academy of late years that have created the deepest 
impression ? Are they not those that have told some 
story? Where the human interest has been the 
strongest, there the crowd has been the thickest. 
That is a fact which no artist and no dealer in artistic 
work can afford to neglect. 

Painting Photographs, — This subject is dealt with 
under the heading of Photography, p. 237. 

See also Decoration, p. 57, and Designing, p. 59. 



bee-keeping 

Bee-keeping is an occupation which may be made 
to bring in pocket-money almost from the start, and 
which will develop with but little trouble and outlay. 
A few years ago the profits were so small that, except- 
ing on a large scale, it was scarcely worth while to 
incur the initial outlay of buying the swarms of bees 
and the hives. It used to be a universal custom — 
and, indeed, is even now more general than might be 
supposed — to kill the bees yearly, when taking the 
honey, by stupefying them with sulphur and burying 
them while in that state. This, besides being most 
cruel to the poor, hard-working bees, was wantonly 
and stupidly wasteful. It can be avoided by * driving ' 
them into fresh hives or skeps. Formerly, too, the 

/H:?" C 
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honeycomb was crushed and put into bags of strain- 
ing-cloth, from which the honey was drained into 
vessels placed underneath to receive it, the whole 
house being pervaded with the smell, and infested 
with wasps and bees during the time. By the use of 
the modern extractor the combs, which used to be 
destroyed, can be used again and again, and as its 
cost is only i S^., the saving is great 

A good swarm of bees can always be bought for 
I guinea, generally for less. The hives cost from 
8j. 6d. to 30^. But if one were bought in the first 
instance, a clever local carpenter could easily make 
others of the same pattern for a small sum. 

During the spring and summer the bees can 
generally be trusted to feed themselves, and, even 
should they trespass on the neighbours' gardens, 
there is the satisfaction of knowing that, though they 
rob the flowers of their honey, they are conferring a 
benefit in return by distributing the pollen on the 
flowers. Of course, if a lady should make up her 
mind to attend entirely to the bees herself, and it 
will be wise that she should do so, a suitable dress 
must be provided. One covering the ankles, with 
long sleeves which can be fastened at the wrists over 
thick gloves, will be the best for the purpose. 

A thick gauze veil, going round the head and 
face and tied over a standing collar, will generally 
defy the most infuriated bee ; but in the case of a 
sting the best remedy to apply is ammonia, or the 
juice of an onion. If a skep is used the bees can 
be driven by slightly tilting it, and allowing the 
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fumes and smoke of some lighted brown paper to 
escape among them. It should then be reversed, a 
clean one placed carefully over, and the two joined 
at one side by a piece of pointed wood. A few taps 
on the lower one will send the bees up, after which 
the upper skep must be turned into its right position. 
The honey can then be safely taken from the old 
one. Thus, if there are five or six hives, 5 or 6 
guineas are saved. The bees can be transferred the 
next day to combination hives, in which some sheets 
of * comb foundation ' have been placed beforehand. 

As honey is taken at a time of the year when 
flowers are scarce, the bees should be fed with a 
syrup made of water and the best white sugar. The 
feeder, which must be fitted into a hole cut in the 
folds of blanket which should cover the compart- 
ments, is a square of wood, with a small zinc plate in 
the centre, part of which is perforated. It is con- 
nected with a bottle, which also has a perforated top. 
The bottle is filled with syrup, on which the bees 
feed. Each hive will require about fourteen pounds 
of sugar during the winter, which would cost 2s, 6d, 
And each hive should produce forty pounds of honey 
in a year, which should sell for about is. a 
pound. In other words, if we allow for working 
expenses, wear and tear, the cost of jars, boxes, and 
so forth, the net profits should average about 2$s. 
per hive. Thus many girls who live in the country 
could earn a little money at home. Unless arrange- 
ments can be made with a grocer to take the honey, 

custom must be found through the medium of 

c 2 
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advertisements, and the honey sent by the parcels 
post. Many of the modern hives have compartments, 
or sections as the little boxes are called, each made 
to contain one or two pounds of honey. Most people 
prefer the pure honey in the comb, and these com- 
partments can be packed and sent with little trouble. 

A swarm can be taken at any time from a 
modern hive without injury to the bees. These hives 
are made like large square cases, open at the top and 
bottom, with grooves at the sides fitted with movable 
slides or frames which can be lifted out at pleasure. 
The top should be covered with a folded blanket, and 
the lid placed over all. When the swarm is to be 
taken, the blanket should be lifted cautiously, 
and one frame after another drawn out until the 
queen bee is found. The slide containing the queen 
and some of the others with brood honeycomb must 
then be placed in a clean hive. Fresh slides must be 
put into the old hive, the inmates of which will soon 
raise a new queen and go to work as before. 

Many ladies are deterred from keeping bees by 
an exaggerated idea of the danger attached to taking 
the honey, and the trouble of extracting and bottling 
it. But, as we have shown, a lady can safely per- 
form all the necessary operations connected with the 
bees herself. She will need to make up her mind to 
thoroughly attend to them, to their food, and to 
their warmth. Many a swarm of bees has been 
frozen in the wooden hives during the winter. This 
can be avoided by closely covering them with woollen 
stuff, and reducing the opening to one inch. 
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Most of the extractors have a tap through which 
the honey can be drawn into glass bottles made to 
hold a pound. By this means the trouble is reduced 
to a minimum. Every information can be obtained 
from Messrs. Abbott Brothers, of Southall, Middlesex, 
respecting the hives and appliances, and their cost. 
They will also procure the swarms, and give in- 
formation as to the class of bees which it will be best 
to keep. But this is not enough. If the young bee- 
keeper intends to make her occupation really profit- 
able, she must keep abreast of the times, and in 
order to do this she could not do better than take in 
the * British Bee Journal,' which will tell her from 
week to week what is going on. 



BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPING 

This is a business that is very much overdone. 
For one who succeeds at it there are a score who 
fail. As ordinarily conducted, it is a fearfully pre- 
carious way of earning a livelihood, and we should 
not recommend any woman to attempt it unless she 
has a house of her own and enough furniture for it. 
The sword of rent hanging always over the head of 
the proprietress is usually the greatest anxiety, and 
how often the sword falls the many ruined boarding- 
houses can testify. The locality is generally a 
matter of choice, and that must, of course, be deter- 
mined by the class and style of the establishment to 
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be kept, but we may state broadly that if these are 
intended to be good, both locality and style should 
be very good indeed, and a special line should be 
clearly and carefully marked out and adhered to. 
It would seem that success lies at either end of the 
scale rather than with the middle-class houses, of 
which there are so many, and the anxieties of which 
grave such lines of care upon the faces of the ladies 
who keep them. In choosing the locality it is well 
to fix upon a neighbourhood with some distinctive 
attraction. Norwood, for example, lies high and is 
healthy. The Palace, moreover, is pleasant, and the 
classes and lectures delivered there are thought well 
of The seaside, too, has the advantage that in the 
summer season a good watering-place is frequently 
so crowded that people are glad to get in anywhere, 
and during the winter the expenses of the establish- 
ment can be reduced. In some places they are even 
closed altogether. Boarding-houses on a large scale, 
in a thoroughly good neighbourhood, sometimes 
prosper very well indeed ; but as all the comforts 
of a club are expected by those who patronise them, 
plenty of money is of course necessary to start with 
and to tide over emergencies. In any case we would 
warn all who contemplate undertaking the business 
against paying money for furniture and good-will of 
boarding-houses in answer to advertisements. They 
are for the most part fraudulent, or the establish- 
ments are failures. At the best, a connection formed 
by one woman is not likely to be handed over to 
another, with probably totally different methods and 
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manners. It is far wiser, instead of sinking money 
in a chance, to keep it to pull through the rainy day 
which must come, sooner or later, even in the best- 
regulated establishments. 

To form a connection, advertisements in this, as 
in most things, are the surest medium. Keeping 
the connection must depend upon the ability and 
tact of the proprietress herself. Tact, energy, and 
self-repression are pre-eminently necessary in her 
position, for the life is full of difficulties. Boarders 
are often unreasonable and tiresome, and so are 
landladies for that matter — very tiresome indeed 
sometimes, so much so that the wonder is, not that 
they fail, but that they can find people to stay with 
them at all. We can call to mind two boarding- 
houses exactly opposite each other, of the same 
class, opened under precisely the same conditions 
and at about the same time. The proprietress of 
the one — a lady by birth and education — treated her 
inmates as welcome guests, catered for them well, 
studied their convenience, and provided, as far as she 
could, for their amusements. Within two years she 
had taken houses on either side, and even then 
people waited unwillingly at her rival's house oppo- 
site until room could be found for them in her own. 
In the second house the hospitality was grudging, 
and the landlady measured her civility by the pay- 
ments of her guests, and not only her civility but 
her supplies. Is it any wonder that this landlady 
lost her guests, her home, and her money } Locality 
and circumstances are much, but the character and 
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manners of the proprietress are more. That every 
detail of the establishment must be personally 
supervised goes without saying, especially the * com- 
missariat/ for that is the backbone of the profits. 
Provisions are very dear and boarders very exacting, 
and unless care is exercised in buying the supplies, 
and a practical knowledge of the best means of pre- 
paring them brought to bear upon the subject, it is 
difficult to make both ends meet, and saving is 
impossible. The best of cooks are, to say the least, 
improvident, and servants are difficult to control and 
very expensive. With all this it will be seen that 
the life is not exactly * a happy one,' and has plenty 
to try both strength and temper ; but a living may 
be made by it, and, better still, the home and belong- 
ings may be kept together, provided always that the 
trial is made by the right person, and in the right 
place. Finally, when the * right person ' does it, let 
her do it with all her might 

See also Letting Lodgings, p. 1 59. 



CLERKSHIPS 

All over the world the rate of interest is falling ; in 
other words, capital is yielding smaller returns than 
it used to do when there was more elbow room. If 
this meant that the workers were receiving individu- 
ally a larger share of the profits, the change would not 
be unwelcome ; but, as a matter of fact, the very 
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opposite is the case. For their numbers have in- 
creased enormously, and the sum which was for- 
merly paid to one has now to be divided among 
several. Competition is felt even more keenly by 
them than it is by the capitalists. In order to hold 
their own, the latter are compelled again and again 
to reduce wages, and even where there is an apparent 
rise, the purchasing value of money is diminishing, 
and the luxuries of one age are the necessities of the 
next — so the result is always the same. 

As a consequence of the lowering of the cost of 
production, women are being admitted into most of 
the City offices. So long as they continue to perform 
their clerical duties satisfactorily, and are content to 
work at lower rates than men, they are sure to have 
the preference. As yet we are only at the turn of 
the tide ; but, if appearances can be trusted, the time 
v^ill come when most of the clerkships will be in their 
hands. What the poor men will do then is hard 
to say. Probably they will turn dressmakers and 
milliners, as some have done already. The age of 
topsy-turvydom is not so far off as some people 
imagine. 

Let us take a brief glance at what women have 
already done in this direction. First of all, they are 
employed in a large number of commercial firms. 
Here the usual requirements are shorthand, type- 
writing, book-keeping, and some knowledge of foreign 
languages, such as French, German, or Spanish, 
though, of course, they vary according to the office. 
Every girl should have her speciality if she would 
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make the most of herself. If she knows Spanish 
really well, she should apply to firms that do business 
with Spain or its dependencies ; if she has a collo- 
quial knowledge of Italian, she should make a list of 
the best Italian firms and call upon each in turn. It 
need scarcely be said that a good character is essen- 
tial, the most important points being integrity, 
energy, punctuality, and neatness, while previous 
experience is always an advantage. 

Such posts are obtained by watching the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers, by application on 
chance, or by personal interest. The salaries vary so 
widely that nothing definite can be said about 
them, some being as low as lo^. a week and others 
as high as 4/. Sometimes, too, they carry with 
them a retiring pension. In the case of the Pru- 
dential Life Assurance Company, which employs 
nearly three hundred female clerks, applicants must 
be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, and 
only the daughters of professional men are accepted. 
They are examined in writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic, and those who pass receive 30/. a year with a 
rise of 10/. a year. A library is provided for their 
use ; there is also a refreshment-room on the pre- 
mises ; and they have many other advantages. 

The only two banks which employ women as yet 
are those of Messrs. Baring and Messrs. Rothschild. 
Here, too, a certain social status is a sine qud non. 
But, alas, vacancies are few and applicants are many, 
so the chance of success is not great. Still, there are 
many other openings quite as good in their way, the 
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Civil Service offering the best in some respects; For 
it offers these advantages — permanent employment, 
a regular income, and a pension. Moreover, a 
month's holiday is allowed in the year, and during 
this period salaries are paid in full. At the General 
Post Office, St. Martin*s-le-Grand, upwards of five 
hundred and twenty female clerks are employed at 
salaries ranging from 65/. to 400/. a year, second-class 
clerks receiving from 65/. to 100/. (the annual increase 
being 3/.), first class clerks from 105/. to 130/., chief 
clerks from 140/. to 190/., assistant superintendents 
200/. to 240/., and superintendent 250/. to 400/. 
Admission is by means of competitive examinations, 
which are held twice a year — in the spring and 
autumn. The subjects are handwriting, dictation, 
arithmetic — in these the candidates must satisfy the 
examiners — English composition with special refer- 
ence to grammatical accuracy, geography and English 
History. All candidates must be between the ages of 
Cigh4;s<^uanjl4wenty, and either unmarried or widows ; 
their health and character must be satisfactory ; and 
if successful, they must resign their posts upon mar- 
riage. As regards the work, the hours are from 10 to 
5, half-an-hour being allowed in the middle of the day 
for lunch. Most of the female clerks in the General 
Post Office live at the Brabazon Home for Ladies, 
South Crescent, Tottenham Court Road, an arrange- 
ment which has many advantages. 

In other departments of the Post Office female 
clerks are also employed — in the Clearing House, the 
Postal Order Branch, and the Savings Bank. To 
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these must be added the General Post Offices at 
Edinburgh and Dublin. Then, again, there are the 
female sorters in the Savings Bank and Accountant- 
GeneraFs Office, their chief duties being to * arrange 
and tabulate the large mass of papers that accumu- 
late in the Post Office,* a very different work, observe, 
from the ordinary sorting of letters. Candidates for 
these posts must be between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, and not under four feet ten in height. They 
have to go through a competitive examination and to 
qualify in all the subjects, which are reading, copying 
MS., writing, dictation, arithmetic, and the geography 
of the British Isles. The salary begins at \2s. a 
week, and increases gradually to- i/. Many girls 
enter the Government service as sorters, and pass 
into the higher grades, promotion depending upon 
merit. 

Forthcoming examinations for appointments in 
the Post Office are always announced in the * London 
Gazette,' but as the competition is severe, we should 
recommend every girl who thinks of trying to go 
through a special course of study. With this object 
in view, she should put herself in the hands of some 
tutor who prepares for these examinations — for 
example, Mr. Skerry, wha has a most successful 
school at 6y Chancery Lane, W.C. If information 
on any particular point is required, he is always 
ready to give it. 

Then, again, there are the great railway companies. 
The first of these to accept the services of women was 
the London and North- Western ; but the experiment 
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proved so successful that most of the other companies 
now do the same. Although the remuneration is by 
no means excessive, the work is eagerly sought after, 
and in the near future the openings in this direction 
will be more numerous than they are at present. 

In most of the better-class hotels nearly all the 
office work is performed by women. They keep the 
books, make out the accounts, and conduct all the 
correspondence. The prejudice which formerly ex- 
isted against any situation in a hotel seems to have 
entirely worn away, and applicants of good educa- 
tion are now largely in excess of the demand. If 
the hours are long, the life is in some respects plea- 
sant. The salary is fairly good, the food is unexcep- 
tionable, and there is always a chance of something 
better in the future. 

Women owe much to the invention of the tele- 
graph, for it has been the means of giving employ- 
ment to thousands ; and now comes the telephone to 
employ many more. As yet it is only in its infancy ; 
but the time is not far distant when it will be worked by 
the Government, and when that happens the charges 
will be lowered, the extension of the business will be 
enormous, and the staff will be correspondingly 
increased. This is a fact which should not be lost 
sight of by girls in search of an occupation. 

We have said nothing about the many private 
firms that employ female clerks. They include soli- 
citors, publishers, stockbrokers, architects, manufac- 
turers, and shopkeepers ; indeed, it would be hard to 
mention any profession or occupation from which 
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women are now entirely excluded. So far as it goes 
this IS satisfactory. 

But there is one thing which should be remedied. 
They have won their present position by accepting a 
lower wage than men, and now, by competing against 
one another without thought for the future, they are 
reducing their possible earnings to the starvation 
limit. This downward movement must result in 
untold misery unless it is speedily checked by combi- 
nation. Unionism is the order of the day, the 
inevitable consequence of the struggle for existence 
in this densely-populated land. If women are to 
hold the advantages they have gained, they must 
adopt it, and that too at once. All who are acting 
as clerks now, or who intend to do so, should form 
an association of their own. They should elect their 
own officers and frame their own rules. They should 
have a central club-house in London, with sleeping 
accommodation for country visitors, a cheap tariff, 
and a registration office for the unemployed. A 
journal, to bind together the various branches through- 
out the country and to keep them all abreast of the 
times, would be essential, and any member who 
accepted less than a fair salary should instantly be 
ejected. Such an association having in its ranks the 
strong as well as the weak would do more than any- 
thing else to strengthen the position of women. 

There is another way in which they can do this, 
and that is by making provision for sickness and old 
age, setting aside for this purpose as much as they 
can spare out of their present earnings. There are 
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several societies which can be of assistance to them 
here. One of the best is the United Sisters' Friendly 
Society, of which the Rev. J. Froud Wilkinson, Kil- 
vington Rectory, Nottingham, is the president. * All 
women of good health and character, between the 
ages of sixteen and forty-five, are eligible for mem- 
bership.' The Hon. Organising Secretary is Miss 
M. E. Hargood, 12 Newnham Terrace, Cambridge, 
and to her all inquiries should be addressed. 
See also Type-writing, p. 291. 
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Cookery offers many opportunities to intelligent 
girls who have a taste for it. Besides the capital 
appointments which are dealt with separately in the 
next article, there are many openings for teachers in 
elementary schools, and as time goes on they are 
likely to increase. For the Education Code contains 
a clause to the effect that * in schools in which the 
Inspector reports that special and appropriate pro- 
vision is made for the practical teaching of cooking, 
a grant of 4s, is made on account of any girl over 
twelve years of age who has attended not less 
than forty hours during the year at the Cooking 
Class, and is presented for Examination in the 
Elementary Subjects in any Standard.' As yet com- 
paratively few schools have taken advantage of this 
clause, but the number grows year by year, the result 
being that more and more teachers are continually 
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required. In fact, cooking is nowadays one of the 
best occupations for a girl to adopt — one of the surest 
in which to obtain permanent employment and fair 
remuneration. The salaries paid to cookery teachers 
in elementary schools are generally about 75/. a year, 
but in some cases the amount is considerably more. 
The training is fully described under the heading of 
County Council Lectureships. The artisan course is 
usually considered enough. 

It is not merely as teachers that women can earn 
a livelihood by means of cookery, but also as expe- 
rienced cooks. There are many who, while objecting 
to domestic service, could undertake the super- 
intendence of special dinners, and for such work, if 
really well done, thousands of ladies would be glad 
to pay handsomely. Though they cannot afford to 
keep a professed cook, they do not wish to be 
debarred from entertaining occasionally, and see no 
other way than to order in a dinner from the nearest 
confectioner, a luxury for which they are charged 
enormously. Yet it is always unsatisfactory, the 
dishes being often cold before they are placed upon 
the table, and the cooking far from excellent. Here, 
then, is an opening for ladies who are really proficient 
in high-class cookery. In every large town two or 
three ought to be able to get as much work as they 
could undertake, and being experts their terms would 
be high. Tact would be necessary, otherwise there 
might be friction with the servants of the house. But 
then, how is a woman without tact to get on in 
business at all } 
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One other branch of cookery suggests itself as a 
means of earning money, and probably others will 
occur to the reader. It is the making of cakes. 

Cake-making, — There is not an editor of a ladies* 
paper who is not perpetually asked to suggest a new 
home occupation for girls. * Something/ they say, 
* that every other girl does not do also — something 
that could be practised without leaving home.' This 
is, in these days of girlish ingenuity and enterprise, 
most difficult to do, for most things which are worth 
trying have been done before. We can, however, call 
to mind one girl — a Scotch lassie — who struck out a 
line for herself, and succeeded in it extremely well. 
She made cakes, biscuits, and other dainties, and 
supplied her customers with them through the 
medium of the parcels post. Her specialities were 
really good Scotch short-bread, and a particularly 
excellent Scotch oaten cake. 

Most of us have some family recipes for such 
things, which we find much appreciated by our friends, 
and of which a speciality could be made ; but if not, 
good ones are not difficult to obtain. Absolute pro- 
ficiency must then be attained in making them ; and, 
should sufficient customers not be found among 
friends, a few advertisements in the best ladies' 
papers must be relied upon to form a connection. 
Success, however, must depend upon the girl herself 
She should have the energy to obtain customers, the 
power to keep them by giving the fullest satisfaction, 
and the business capacity to extend her connection. 
She must establish an absolute confidence in her 

D 
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punctuality, and reliability as to the quantity, quality 
and excellence of what she provides. She must re- 
member that she is entering into competition with 
trained and practised hands, and that it will be only 
by the exercise of these qualities that she can hope 
to induce ladies to alter their usual habits, and with- 
draw their custom from their tradespeople in favour 
of comparatively unknown competitors. Let her use 
only the best and most wholesome materials, and the 
greatest nicety and care in her preparation of them. 
Then she will not find any difficulty in excelling our 
friend the ordinary pastrycook, whose confections 
have an unpleasant habit of turning very dry within 
a few hours of being purchased, and bitterly dis- 
appointing our reasonable expectations of the richness 
which good butter and eggs alone can give them. 

It would be well to make a speciality of some 
things which are rather difficult to get, and very diffi- 
cult to get good. German mazapan, French nougat, 
Spanish turon, and real Scotch short-bread, besides 
American candies, are only to be procured from shops 
which are few and far between. Several ladies supply 
families with weekly boxes of flowers, and find no 
difficulty in doing so. Why should not weekly tins 
of good cakes find an equally ready market, and prove 
remunerative } The usual home cake-making is a great 
deal of trouble, and the result often far from a delight. 

The profit on the industry might be a very fair 
one, but must not, of course, be excessive, or cus- 
tomers will be few. The work would be instructive 
as well as interesting, for there certainly is room for 
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improvement in most home-made confectioner)', and 
at least a grain of truth in the big bag of chaff so 
plentifully thrown by the funny papers at the young 
wife's cake. 

See also next Article. 



COUNTY COUNCIL LECTURESHIPS 

The principal subjects comprised under the head of 
technical education in connection with the County 
Councils and Government Board Schools are dairy- 
work, cooking, laundry-work, nursing, home dress- 
making, and plain needlework. Ladies have also 
been engaged by some of the County Councils to 
give lectures in several rural districts on general 
domestic hygiene and the care of sick people and 
children. This branch has proved such a distinct 
success, that a larger development of the work may 
fairly be looked for during the coming year. Ele- 
mentary technical instruction in the subject is already 
given in more than one of the large training schools, 
and the Council of the Girls' Public Day Schools 
Company, at Portsmouth, has set an example, which 
may advantageously be followed by other towns, of 
including it in the training provided at their High 
School. The subject is one necessarily calling for 
accurate and thorough knowledge, and it would be 
well for those who intend going in for one of these 
lectureships to include it in their course of study. 
All who engage in the work find it most attractive 
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and healthful, the life is varied, and the remuneration 
is good. Salaries generally begin at 2/. 2s, a week 
for short terms of engagement, with board and 
lodging, or at the rate of 80/. a year for longer terms 
of six or twelve months, leading generally to perma- 
nent appointments. And those who develop powers 
of organising as well as teaching soon find head 
positions with higher emoluments. In appointments 
where travelling is necessary in order to hold classes 
in differents parts of a county, or even in a circle of 
neighbouring villages, the expenses of travelling are 
of course paid also. These changes prevent the 
work from becoming monotonous, and bring many 
pleasures into the daily round of duties. The supply 
of teachers, formerly chiefly needed in the large 
towns, though only here and there in the country, is 
by no means adequate to the requirements of County 
Council Technical Education for Women ; and if the 
occupation grows, as there is every reason to expect, 
many more will yet be asked for to make even the 
first start. With such a prospect of continuous well- 
paid employment, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending active willing workers to take up the pro- 
fession of domestic science teachers, and so find a 
useful and fitting outlet for the practical tastes 
inherent in woman's nature. 

We must now turn to consider the work itself and 
the preparation for it. There is rather a misleading 
way of speaking of these lessons as * Lectures,' which 
gives a wrong impression as to what has to be done. 
The subjects are taught partly by demonstration 
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lessons, partly by practical lessons. And the only 
approach to lecturing is that, when the teacher is 
defnonstrating how to do one or other of the different 
processes, she explains it all as she goes along, and 
makes her pupils acquainted with the nature of the 
materials used, the forces of nature employed, and 
the reasons for the combinations enjoined. And this 
requires considerable practice, to talk and work at 
the same time, though there is no real difficulty 
about it. Once possessed of a clear and accurate 
knowledge of the subject-matter in hand, and a 
distinct and definite aim as to the amount to be 
imparted and the points reached, there will be no 
lack of words to impart that which fills the mind. It 
is only when information is scanty and aim indefinite 
that the teacher finds room for hesitation — and both 
these weaknesses can be overcome by diligent study 
and thorough grasp of the principles upon which 
this method of education is based. The teaching of 
practice classes calls for another set of powers — quiet 
oversight, method in arrangement, and firmness in 
keeping order. Details such as the above will be of 
use to those who are considering the possibility of 
taking up these subjects as their work in life, as it is 
evident by the questions frequently asked that there 
is much vagueness as to what the work involves and 
what are the requirements. 

Dairy teaching is certainly, at present, one of 
the most remunerative, healthy, and pleasant of 
these employments. It is dealt with in a separate 
article. We learn, on the authority of Mrs. Baldwyn- 
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Childe, President of the Ladies' Committee of the 
Southern Division under the Salop County Council, 
that the Bangor school and its dependencies are 
among the most suitable for obtaining the necessary 
training. 

Another branch to be recommended is cooking, 
and as the work may be divided into several classes, 
an early decision should be made by the student as to 
the after-course to be taken. The most remunerative 
is that of an employee or teacher in some of the train- 
ing schools for cookery. For this a diploma in high- 
class cookery is necessary. For lectureship under the 
County Councils, or for Board School teaching — for 
which Government allows a grant for each child — a 
course and certificate for artisan cookery will be 
sufficient. There is yet another plan which can be 
followed : that of giving lessons privately, or demon- 
stration classes on one's own account. This should 
only be attempted by girls with unusual ability in 
teaching, aplomb^ and a talent for organisation ; but a 
bright, clever, industrious girl might do very well and 
retain her own independence. 

To complete the course of artisan cookery, and 
obtain a diploma at the Liverpool School of Cookery, 
Colquitt Street, will occupy about six months and 
will cost 7 guineas. There are additional fees for 
examinations and diploma, which amount to a little 
over a guinea. A course of plain household cookery, 
comprising ten practice lessons, is given for 30J. 
The fees for full diploma and course of high-class 
cookery are 10 guineas ; the time required varies 
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from SIX to nine months, the student being en- 
titled to demonstration and practice lessons. She 
must also pass through a course of practice in giving 
demonstration, and practice lessons in high-class 
cookery, and three theoretical examinations. The 
fee for each examination is 2s, 6d,^ and 5^". for the 
diploma. A course of ten practice lessons can be 
had for 3 guineas, and single lessons for ys. 6d. 
Travelling teachers from this school can earn from 
70/. to 80/. yearly. 

At the Edinburgh School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, Shandwick Place, the two 
sessions commence on September 14 and February 
15. There is a boarding-house connected with the 
institution, where board and lodging can be obtained 
for i/. to 30^". a week. The course of training for a full 
cookery diploma lasts from five to six months, and 
costs 15 guineas. After a training of three months 
an artisan teacher's diploma can be obtained. The 
fees are 8 guineas. A course of twelve lessons in 
either is given for 15^. The instruction in the first 
class includes practice in all sorts of cookery, besides 
theoretical training and lessons in elementary physi- 
ology. Laundry work, millinery, dress-making, and 
nursing are also taught. Salaries, to holders of 
diplomas, range from 60/. to 80/. yearly. 

The National Training School for Cookery, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, was established mainly for those 
who wish to become trained teachers of cookery. 
Entrance is obtained by payment of fees, or by sub- 
scribers' nomination, in which case the student must 
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be between eighteen and thirty-five years of age. 
The full fee for a course of twenty weeks, without 
nominations, is 21/., but this is reduced by each vote 
obtained. Students of plain cooking only can pass 
a course of ten weeks for a fee of 8/. Fees are pay- 
able in three equal instalments, in advance. The 
first two weeks of the course are devoted to scullery 
practice and teaching ; the next seven to plain or 
high-class cookery practice ; the next six to plain 
or high-class cookery teaching ; the remainder to 
demonstration. It will be seen, then, that the course 
is most thorough. Arrangements are made for board- 
ing and lodging students at i/. to 30J. weekly. 
Engagements are made for qualified teachers by the 
Committee of the school. Staff teachers* terms are 
2 guineas weekly, or 3 guineas without board and 
lodging. Daily engagements are 15^. to i guinea 
out of London, and \os. in London. Teachers 
employed by the London School Board receive the 
usual salaries of from 60/. to 80/. 

Another admirable training school for County 
Council lectureships is the National Health Society 
(53 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.). Here candi- 
dates are required to be ladies by birth and education, 
and more than twenty-five years of age. They must 
have passed the Society's examination, both theo- 
retical and practical, in hygiene, nursing, household 
management and cooking, and they must not only 
know their subjects thoroughly, but also be able to 
teach them. Besides attending the various courses 
of lectures, the fees for which amount to about 13 
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guineas altogether, they must have had three 
months* training as a nurse at a hospital or an in- 
firmary. In no place is employment guaranteed 
that depends entirely upon ability, preference being 
given to those who gain the Society's medal. It 
should, perhaps, be explained that, although ladies 
trained by the Society hold many of the County 
Council appointments, they are really the Society's 
own lecturers, and are all the time under its control. 

A school has been opened in Yorkshire, at Carl- 
ton Court, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. Nine months' 
training is given, and the fees are 14 guineas. 

In Nottingham the District School of Cookery 
requires 10 guineas for the artisan course and diploma, 
and 20 guineas for the high course, which occupies 
six months. 

In the Manchester School of Domestic Economy 
and Cookery, at South Parade, St. Mary's Street, 
Deansgate, teachers are trained for diplomas and 
also for three years' cookery licence. 

The Monmouthshire Training School, Howard 
Gardens, Cardiff, and the Gloucestershire Training 
School train students for diplomas on terms similar 
to those already named. The remuneration to be 
expected is upon an average the same. 

Of course, teachers combining private practice 
with appointments realise far larger salaries. Many 
make as much as 200/. a year. In fact, there are 
at the present moment few better openings for intelli- 
gent girls than County Council lectureships. 
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DAIRY-FARMING 

Dairying is essentially interesting work for ladies, and 
many of the pursuits connected with it, such as calf- 
raising, poultry-rearing, etc., make it a more varied 
and pleasant life than many other occupations open 
to women. The possession of a cow is a source of 
comfort and luxury. That it is one of profit also, the 
many and ever- increasing dairy advertisements in our 
* ladies* papers ' arc ample testimony. The cream 
cheeses, the delicious old-fashioned green sage cheeses, 
the clotted cream and the butter, all find a ready 
market, and are suitable to the requirements of the 
parcels post. But the profit does not rest here. The 
skim milk will fatten the calves and poultry. The 
butter-milk will feed the pig, make the scones, cakes, 
and pastry, and improve the oatmeal porridge. 

Of course in dairy-farming a certain amount of 
capital is necessary, but equally necessary is business 
capacity. No woman can hope to succeed unless she 
is prepared to rise early and to superintend everything 
herself If she leaves the management to others, she 
is bound sooner or later to lose her money. Another 
essential is a cool and scrupulously clean dairy. A 
north aspect is best ; the floor should be of tile or 
stone, and the walls whitewashed ; ventilation and 
an unlimited supply of pure, fresh water must be 
provided. The breed and treatment of the cows 
are most important points, on which, however, our 
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space will not allow us to dilate; but the average 
daily yield of milk from each should approach 
30*4 lbs. in the morning and 29 lbs. in the evening. 
The percentage of fat should be from 4-4 to 
4*45. So many different churns and appliances are 
made, that it is difficult to name any special ones. 
Bradfords, of High Holborn, supply good dairy furni- 
ture. The Charlemont is a very suitable machine, 
with which a diaphragm or central division can be 
used. This ensures a simultaneous and uniform action 
throughout the whole cream, and gives security 
against over or under churning, thus securing the 
largest possible percentage of butter. The cost of 
the churn alone is 3/. los. A barrel churn, which will 
make any quantity of butter from one to ten pounds, 
is a type chosen as necessitating the least amount of 
labour and cleaning, as well as being of small initial 
expense. With such a machine it would take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes to make the butter, but ex- 
periences vary very much in this respect. The next 
requisite is the butter-worker. Bradford's Astle 
Albany costs i/. js. Then butter prints and knives, 
a self-skimming porcelain pan, milk pan, milking pail, 
cream pot and can, butter scoop, scrubbing brushes, 
sieves, and thermometer must all be bought, and will 
cost about 5/. Many farmers have the cream ex- 
tracted by a * separator,' which works most success- 
fully, and gives a greater amount of cream than by 
any other process. 

The duties of dairies on a large scale are neces- 
sarily arduous, but accurate method will generally 
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ensure success. The point most to be insisted upon 
is the importance of uniformity in the quality and 
character of dairy products. This uniformity is the 
reason why foreign butter and cheese command a 
more certain market than our own. The Danes and 
French blend their butters in large quantities. The 
Americans make their cheeses in enormous factories, 
and thus both attain uniformity. It is true that the 
best English butter and the best English cheese com- 
pete favourably with foreign produce. The creameries 
which have been established so successfully in Ireland 
as well as Great Britain produce butters which com- 
mand higher prices than those of Denmark or France- 
It is the old-fashioned British farmer who can only be 
brought slowly, very slowly, to recognise that new 
methods are better than old, and the thermometer 
better than * rule of thumb.* 

To begin at the beginning. The milk may be set 
either in open pans (tin pans are best, being lighter to 
move than china, and more easily kept clean than 
lead) or put in a separator. The Jersey Creamer is a 
very nice separator, easily cleaned, and very effective 
if the water supply is good ; and there are many 
varieties of mechanical separators, but their use pre- 
sents no special difficulties. If the milk is set in open 
pans it must be allowed to stand for thirty-six hours 
before skimming, when it will keep sweet so long, but 
in summer it will very often have to be skimmed at 
the end of twelve hours, as it should never be allowed 
to stand until it is sour. For show butter the milk 
should be skimmed after twelve hours, as that is said 
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to make the very best butter ; but for ordinary 
household use of course all the cream must be made 
into butter, and it is better to let the milk stand 
thirty-six hours, when it will keep sweet so long, be- 
fore disturbing it at all, than to skim it twice and 
mix the first and second skimmings before churn- 
ing, as many people recommend. The skimming 
must be done morning and afternoon. For instance, 
the milk brought in Monday morning must be 
skimmed on Tuesday afternoon, that brought in 
Monday night must be skimmed on Wednesday 
morning, and you must allow no dipping into the 
milk between whiles ; what new milk is wanted for 
use must be taken out of the pan before it begins to 
cool ; to disturb the cream after it begins to rise pre- 
vents its doing so properly. 

The cream when skimmed must be put into a jar, 
and stirred two or three times a day with a stick 
made of smooth hard wood. This is to keep a skin 
from forming on the top, which will turn sour quickly 
and taint the butter. It is a good plan also to have 
two or three lumps of sugar in the cream-jar ; they 
help to keep the cream sweet. 

After skimming, collect all the skim milk into one 
vessel, carry away the dirty milk-tins, and wipe up 
every drop of spilt milk from shelves and floor with 
a cloth wrung out of hot water. It is very important 
to leave no sour milk standing in the dairy ; of course, 
no meat or anything of that kind should ever be kept 
there. If every drop of spilt milk is carefully wiped 
up after each skimming, the dairy will only need to 
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be scrubbed all over twice a week. The milk-tins 
must be very carefully washed, but soda should not be 
used. A little borax in the water is a good thing for 
tin pans, and they should be well scoured with sand 
when they look dingy. 

Now as to butter-making. The cream must never 
be allowed to stand too long. Good butter cannot be 
made from tainted cream. As a rule, do not churn 
less often than twice a week. In the coldest winter 
weather the cream will keep for a week, but in this 
uncertain climate we often get a few * muggy ' days 
when we least expect them, and the cream 'goes 
wrong' in the most annoying way. It is best to 
churn three times a weeTc in summer, but where 
there is not much butter made this seems rather a 
trouble, and if great care is taken the cream can be 
kept sweet three days. Of course, a great deal de- 
pends on the coolness of the dairy. A thermometer 
is a necessary part of the dairy furniture, for it is 
most important that the cream should be brought to 
the right temperature before it is put into the churn. 
The churn must be scalded with boiling water first, 
and in hot weather cooled afterwards with cold water. 
The cream should be at 60 deg. in winter and 56 deg. 
in summer. This can be attained by placing the 
cream-jar in hot water to raise the temperature or 
in cold to lower it, stirring frequently to make the 
temperature even throughout. 

Then the cream must be strained through a 
straining-cloth into the churn, and churned until the 
butter comes, but not until it comes in a solid mass, 
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for this would mean that a quantity of butter-milk 
was enclosed in this mass which could never be 
separated from it. Stop churning as soon as ever 
the butter comes in grains about the size of a grain 
of wheat. This is one of the great secrets of 
making good butter. Next draw off the butter-milk, 
then pour on the butter-grains perfectly clean pure 
water, turn the butter over in this, and draw it off, 
repeating the process three times, or until the water 
drawn off comes away clear, and not milky. Then 
to salt the butter, make a strong brine and strain (so 
that no lumps of salt may go in) over the butter. 
Let it stand in this for five minutes, or rather longer 
in hot weather, and then draw it off. The butter 
will have absorbed as much salt as is necessary. 
The brine must be more or less strong, according to 
taste. After drawing off the brine, if you have no 
butter-worker, turn the butter over in the churn 
for a few minutes to gather it into a lump, and 
beat out the water which is in it. Then with 
the beaters cut out a lump of butter, place it on 
the butter-board, and beat out what water is left in 
it (the butter-board, beaters, and prints must all be 
thoroughly scalded with boiling water, and then well 
rinsed with cold water before using), afterwards 
weighing it, and then patting it up into any shape 
preferred. When all the butter is made up there is 
still one important task to perform — the cleaning of 
the utensils. They must first be well rinsed with 
cold water, then thoroughly scrubbed with boiling 
water, rinsed with boiling water, and again rinsed 
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with cold, and then all taken back to the dairy. 
The dairy floor must be thoroughly scrubbed with 
hot water after each churning. 

Cheese-making is a complex and difficult art ; it 
seeks to preserve all the valuable elements of milk, 
except the milk sugar, which passes off in the whey. 
The art of cheese-making is employed to convert 
milk into a solid article of food, which will keep 
during a considerable period, and ripen slowly into 
a valuable and excellent article of diet. Of the 
different kinds of English cheeses the Cheddar, 
Stilton, and Cheshire are the best known. The 
Cheddar was first made in the Mendip Hills of 
Somersetshire. It is now to be found in many other 
English counties, in America, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and many Continental towns. These 
cheeses are produced by different methods. In the 
Cheddar the acidity is attained by carefully regu- 
lated heat, varied to suit the seasons. The Lanca- 
shire cheese-maker uses a portion of yesterday's 
unsalted curd. In Derbyshire the cheese is left 
unsalted for one day ; and the Stilton cheese-maker 
leaves the cheese exposed to the air while the whey 
is drawn off. A required amount of acidity is 
essential ; without it the result would be very uncer- 
tain. The cheese might be bitter or sweet, dry or 
swell and burst under pressure. 

Extract of rennet is used in ordinary cheese- 
making to separate the curds from the whey. The 
proportion is two ounces for every forty gallons of 
milk Before it is added the milk must be brought 
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to the right temperature. * Rule of thumb ' would 
call this * lukewarm ' ; accuracy that the milk set 
overnight should be 65 deg. Fahr. in the morning. 
Its fitness can be tested by putting a teaspoonful of 
rennet into a gill of milk at 85 deg. of tempera- 
ture. If it coagulates in less than half a minute the 
bulk of the milk may be treated by stirring the 
rennet in for five minutes. The curd should be 
sufficiently firm to be cut with a knife in forty 
minutes. It must then be stirred with the hand for 
a quarter of an hour, and with the rake for another 
three-quarters of an hour, or until the temperature is 
1 01 deg. The whey is then quietly and gently 
drawn off, the curd removed to the cooler, and again 
stirred for ten minutes. When it has attained a 
greater degree of solidity, that is in about half an 
hour, it is cut into squares, turned frequently, and in 
about two hours is ready for milling. Two pounds 
of salt should be well dissolved in every hundred- 
weight of curd. The cheese is then pressed, after 
which a hot bath is given, and when bandaged it 
is placed for curing in a well-ventilated room at 
60 deg. 

Delicious cream cheeses are made by hanging 
thick, slightly sour cream in muslin until all super- 
fluous moisture has been drawn off. It is then 
shaped and pressed. To prepare green sage cheeses, 
the juice is expressed from fresh sage leaves and 
mixed with the cream ; the cheeses are then packed 
in green sage leaves. 

A very large business is now done through the 
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parcels post, and many find it more profitable to sc 
these cheeses to private customers than to sho] 
keepers. Of course, in order to form a connection, 
considerable sum must be spent upon advertising. 

The Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institutic 
grants pensions to the widows and orphan daughte 
of farmers. The address is 26 Charles Street, J 
James's, S.W. 



DAIRY TEACHING 

The teaching of dairy-work is one of the newe 
occupations open to women. It owes its origin 
the County Councils, and one of its results is alreac 
to be seen in the greater interest taken in the subjec 
At the dairy shows held throughout the counti 
during the last year there was a distinct advance : 
the number of visitors present, as well as a markc 
improvement in the quality of the produce exhibite 
The annual dairy shows held in Chester und« 
the auspices of the Chester Farmers' Associatic 
were a great success, and it is an undoubted fact ths 
in spite of foreign competition, English cheese 
notably the Cheshire, are selling at average high* 
prices, and are in increasing demand. Great intere 
was taken at the Agricultural Hall in the butte 
making contest, and one young lady, Miss Frost, wl 
is a teacher in the Migratory Dairy School, Ambl 
side, a technical school conducted by the Westmor 
land County Council, was awarded ninety-eight marl 
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out of a possible hundred, and won the silver cup, 5/. 
in money, and a certificate of merit. 

Butter-making forms the principal part of the 
work of the travelling dairy schools. It is readily 
learnt, and the manipulative work is easy and plea- 
sant. Travelling dairy schools and permanent schools 
for instruction in butter and cheese making have been 
established by the leading agricultural societies and 
associations. The number of the latter, however, is 
limited, consequently there are few pupils, and the 
supply of qualified teachers is not likely to exceed 
the demand, at any rate for a time. Pupils from 
these schools, which have acquired the character of 
training colleges for teachers, are tolerably certain of 
remunerative employment, either as teachers and 
lecturers employed by the associations, or by the 
County Councils. 

Two months' tuition is generally sufficient to 
enable the pupils to undertake butter-making and 
the mysteries of soft cheese manufacture ; simple 
mysteries these, as the processes are few and easy. 

The British Farmers' Institute at Aylesbury, 

Buckinghamshire ; the Eastern Counties Institution 

at Akenham, Ipswich ; the Agricultural College, 

Aspatria, Cumberland; the University College of 

North Wales, Bangor ; the Scottish Dairy Institute, 

Kilmarnock ; the Cheshire County Dairy Institute, 

Worleston, near Nantwich ; and several other societies, 

all provide the necessary training. The usual fee 

for one month's course of one subject is 2 guineas, 

for two subjects 3 guineas. Residence is* provided, 
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and lo^. only is charged weekly for board. The 
course generally consists of practical butter and 
cheese making, the separation of the cream from the 
milk, testing the milk and temperature, etc. The 
afternoons are usually devoted to attendance at lec- 
tures, classes, and written exercises. Certificates are 
awarded for proficiency. Nearly all the pupils 
trained in these schools are in remunerative employ- 
ment. They generally start as assistant teachers 
at a weekly salary of 2 guineas. Head teachers in 
travelling schools receive from 3 to 5 guineas weekly. 
The permanent salaries in the training schools 
average from 200/. to 400/. a year. 

There are various other institutions at which the 
necessary training may be obtained. Among them 
may be mentioned the Bath Migratory Dairy School, 
which works in the West of England and in South 
Wales ; the Munster Dairy School, in Cork ; and the 
Glasnevin Dairy School, in Dublin. Dairy work is 
also taught at the Emigrants* Training House, Sea- 
ton, Wrockwardine, Shropshire, and at the Guild of 
Aid, which has as its Honorary Secretary Mrs. Hen- 
slow, 6f Zeals Rectory, Bath. 

From what has been said, then, it will be evident 
that the training for dairy work, either for personal 
profit or as technical teachers, is exceptionally inex- 
pensive, and the time required to attain proficiency 
unusually short. There are more openings in propor- 
tion to the number of applicants than in most em- 
ployments for women, and the remuneration is good. 
The life, moreover, is such a pleasant one — the greater 
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part of the work, especially the travelling, taking 
place in the spring, summer, and autumn months — 
that it is only to be expected the profession will be 
overcrowded in the course of a few years. Therefore 
those who think of entering it should lose no time in 
acquiring the necessary qualifications. 

See also County Council Lectureships, p. 35. 



DEACONESSES 

Few people have the smallest idea of the vast 
number of societies and institutions working un- 
ceasingly and noiselessly for the good of others ; the 
thousands of self-sacrificing noble women of every 
class who give up their lives to help the helpless, 
relieve the suffering, and hold up the weary by the 
way. Among the most devoted are the members of 
the Sisterhoods and Deaconesses' Institutions, several 
of which are unsectarian, while others are in con- 
nection with some particular Church. 

As some may feel a desire to associate themselves 
with the work, it may be well to tell them under 
what conditions they can do so, and what manner 
of lives they will afterwards live. A deaconess is 
a * handmaid of the Church,' a * ministering woman,' 
a helpmeet. There is very early Church authority 
for the order. Chrysostom, who died in 407, had 
forty deaconesses attached to the Mother Church at 
Constantinople, where there still exist the ancient 
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Deaconesses* Church and Deaconesses* Archway. 
And preserved in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
there is a M S. known as the * Sacramentary of 
Leofric,' 1050, where a form is to be seen for the 
ordination of a deaconess. 

With regard to the deaconesses of to-day, they 
are a band of women associated together for the 
purpose of devoting themselves to charity and benevo- 
lence, especially the nursing of the sick, under the 
guidance of an organised system. 

The handsome Deaconess* Institute, The Green, 
Tottenham, is one of those that must be classed as 
unsectarian, for among the Sisters are members of 
Nonconformist churches as well as of the Church of 
England. The usefulness of this institution has not 
been confined to Tottenham, but has spread to 
various parts of Great Britain, and even beyond it. 
The work is vast, and fresh workers would be 
welcome. The object of the Institute is the training 
of Christian women to serve as deaconesses, that is 
to say, as nursing Sisters, who are not subject 
to any obligation, or vows of celibacy. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and has in con- 
nection with it a hospital for the sick poor, and 
an Industrial Home for orphan girls. The Sisters 
undertake private nursing, also without fee or reward. 
They are also sent to different parts of the world 
to work in hospitals and infirmaries, and at the 
present moment one is in the English Hospital for 
Jews at Jerusalem. The hospital of the Institute is 
attached to the dwelling-house. The wards are 
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large, cheerful, airy rooms, appropriately decorated 
with brightly illumined texts. Every modem treat- 
ment and appliance is made use of for the welfare of 
the patient, and the Sisters become apt and efficient 
in surgical as well as medical nursing. They also 
undertake the dispensing. Although taken from 
various grades of society, they have no class dis- 
tinctions. They live in great simplicity, wearing 
plain cotton dress, cap, and apron. There are few 
servants, and the Sisters do most of the housework 
themselves. The principal work undertaken by the 
deaconesses is that of nursing, with the direct object 
of healing souls as well as bodies. Hearts as well as 
doors fly open when the people find that the Sisters 
bring them practical aid as well as comfort. 

No candidates are received without the written 
sanction of their parents or guardians. Although 
bound in no way to remain, it is understood that 
they will not withdraw themselves without sufficient 
reason, after having received the kindness and sup- 
port of the institution. Should they, however, decide 
upon leaving, six months' notice is required, except- 
ing in cases of great emergency. In return they are 
promised a home for life if they remain faithful to 
their calling, and are nursed and cared for in sickness 
and old age. Each Sister or probationary Sister 
receives her maintenance, and after the first year her 
dress. And if any one has private means they are 
left entirely at her own disposal. At the close of the 
first year of her probation she receives 4/. a year. 
When * set apart' she receives 8/. Candidates must 
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declare that they are not engaged to be married, and 
that they will not engage themselves while in con- 
nection with the Institute without the consent of the 
Director. 

Besides this society there are many others with 
the same aim. Among them may be mentioned the 
London Diocesan Deaconess' Institution, 12 Tavistock 
Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. ; the East London 
Diocesan Deaconess* Home, Surbiton Place, Hack- 
ney, E. ; and similar Diocesan Homes at Winchester, 
Chester, Salisbury, Maidstone, and Bedford. To these 
must be added a large number of Sisterhoods, chiefly 
in connection with the High Church party. There 
are also several training homes for deaconesses. 
Two of the most important are the Deaconess' 
Training Institution, 41 Ferntower Road, Mildmay 
Park, N. ; and the North of England Deaconess and 
Missionary Training Institution, of which the 
Honorary Secretary is Mrs. Menzies, of Prince's 
Park, Liverpool. 

District Visiting. — It does not seem to be gene- 
rally known that there is in London a society 
for extending and superintending district visiting. 
At its head is the Archdeacon of Middlesex. The 
visitors are paid at the rate of about 40/. a year, and 
they must be ladies of small means, who can give 
satisfactory references. Perhaps, if a selection had to 
be made, the widows and children of clergymen 
would have the preference. The funds of the society 
are obtained entirely from the charitable public, and 
as they are not large, not very many ladies can as 
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yet be employed in the work, but there are doubtless 
some among our readers who could in this way 
supplement their incomes. While benefiting them- 
selves, they would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were doing good to others. The work 
does not differ from ordinary district visiting, but in 
order to be of real use the visitors must reside in the 
parishes to which they are appointed. A knowledge 
of nursing is a recommendation. Those who require 
further information on the subject should apply to 
Miss Jackson, 26 Grosvenor Road, London, S.W. 

Another society with a similar object is the 
Parochial Mission Women Fund, having its office at 
1 1 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

See also Mission Work, p. 189, and Nursing, 
pp. 224-229. 



DECORA TION 

It is impossible to tell any girl whether she would 
or would not succeed as a decorator. The artistic 
faculty, which is an essential qualification, can only be 
tested by experience. Even with an eye for form 
and colour she might fail, for originality, the power 
of combination, business capacity, unflagging perse- 
verance, and many other qualities are necessary to 
success. If she would ascertain whether her own 
estimate of herself is correct, she must apprentice her- 
self to some good firm. Miss Maud Kennedy, of 
8 Mount Street, W., and Mrs. Avant, of 13 Queen's 
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Mansions, Westminster, are both clever lady decora- 
tors, and both take pupils. Neither could, of course, 
guarantee subsequent employment — that must depend 
largely upon the pupil's capabilities -but certainly 
Mrs. Avant finds work for a good many ladies who 
have acquired the necessary experience and skill. 
In some cases they do the work in their own homes, 
but more generally they do it at the studio. Another 
lady who takes pupils is Miss Thirza G. Stanley, of 
2 Woodcote Villas, Cleveland Gardens, Barnes, who 
devotes herself chiefly to designing linoleums and car- 
pets, as she finds that pays her best. If a girl * has a 
good idea of drawing,' she says, * it should not be long 
before she began to earn a little by carrying out 
designs, but it might be some time before she could 
originate patterns.' 

Table Decoration. — There are so many ladies who 
either cannot, or will not, arrange their own dinner 
tables that it has become quite a business in America, 
and already a start has been made in this country. 
At present it is largely in the hands of florists, but 
there is no reason why it should not be pursued inde- 
pendently. A girl who could superintend the laying 
of the table, attend to the silver and glass, arrange the 
flowers and generally undertake the management of 
the dinner, and who could bring to her task originality 
and taste, should be able to command very high 
terms. The difficulty, as usual, would be the be- 
ginning, for no lady would care to entrust such a 
delicate duty to a person of whom she knew little or 
nothing, and the beginner who had to rely solely upon 
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advertisements or circulars would be very likely to 
starve before her chance came. It would be different 
if she had influential friends who could lend her a 
helping hand, or if she could invent some way of 
making known her powers, as, for example, by ally- 
ing herself with some lecturer on cookery and showing 
in public what she could do. If she meant merely to 
wait at home for answers to advertisements, this is 
a business which she would be wise to leave alone. 
But if really in earnest, she could not begin in a better 
way than by apprenticing herself to some good lady 
florist, such as Mrs. Green, Crawford Street, Mrs 
Arthur Wellesley, 4 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W., 
or * Loadstone,' 13 Motcomb Street, S.W. Apart 
from the value of the training, she will thus learn 
what line will be the best to take afterwards. 
See also Art Work, p. i, and Designing. 



DESIGNING 

Although the 'fin de si^cle' — that much-abused 
term — has given us many things with which we would 
willingly have dispensed, our heartfelt thanks are due 
for the love of home beauty which it has brought in 
its train. To live nowadays with ugly or dreary sur- 
roundings is inexcusable. Things lovely of form and 
colour are brought within the means of the most 
slender purses, and though an eye for harmony or 
contrast of colour, and a general sense of fitness and 
proportion are not given to all, nor even to many, few 
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people need fail for want of artistic, experienced 
advice, to make their homes delightful and cheerful. 
This growing appreciation of things beautiful has 
brought benefit to the busy bee as well as to the 
butterfly. To satisfy the butterflies the bees must 
be paid, and paid well, for designs to meet their 
improved tastes. Some years ago handsome solid 
chairs and tables were considered sufficient to meet 
the requirements of home furnishing. Few thought 
about their walls and ceilings ; these were generally 
left to the taste of the decorator. Now floors, walls, 
and ceilings, all must be harmonious and beautiful. 
Conventional design is based upon a knowledge of 
practical geometry. The laws governing one part of 
a wall-paper differ from those governing another part. 
For example, a running border or frieze will ob- 
viously be treated differently from one intended to 
repeat and spread itself vertically, as well as hori- 
zontally, over a large space, such as the filling or 
general body of the wall-paper. A design fitted for 
hanging will not be suitable to floor or ceiling. 
Undoubtedly, a pattern exactly fulfilling such mecha- 
nical conditions will be better appreciated than one 
possibly more beautiful, but which does not adapt 
itself so well to its position, or the necessities of 
reproduction. 

Papers in few shades of one colour are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but cost less in production ; 
therefore, more can be paid for the design, and they 
will find a readier market. Patterns must be suited 
to the class of paper for which they will be used. 
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A combination of many colours, being costly to 
reproduce, must only be employed in such designs 
as are suitable to expensive papers. The regulation 
size for patterns is twenty-one inches for English 
wall-paper ; French papers are narrower in width. 

Floral designs require different treatment. Most 
girls can draw and paint flowers, but if not the pupil 
should study one plant, draw it in every stage of de- 
velopment, and under every condition and aspect. 
In both classes she must learn harmony of colour and 
design, and the laying on of clear, pure tints. The 
result should be reposeful rather than striking ; it 
should help the general effect of a room, rather than 
draw attention to itself 

It would be wise to visit, if possible, some of the 
best wall-paper manufactories, and note the processes 
used, also to ascertain the different styles affected by 
the several wholesale houses, and adapt the designs 
to the manufacturer for whom the work is done. For, 
without a knowledge of the methods of reproduction, 
it is more than probable that they would have no 
commercial value. They might be admirable to all 
appearances, yet if, for technical reasons, they could 
not be reproduced, or if the estimated cost of repro- 
duction should be excessive, no firm would buy them, 
and the labour spent upon them would be wasted. 
There is also a fashion in these things, and until the 
designer is in a position to lead, she must follow. It 
must be part of her business to ascertain what is 
marketable and what is not In other words, if she 
intends to work for the trade, she must keep in touch 
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with it. Therefore she should study the methods of 
reproduetion at the cotton-printing and wall-paper 
factories at Manchester and elsewhere. 

The necessary instruction can be obtained at the 
South Kensington School of Art. The fees for a five 
months' course of instruction, with two lessons a 
week, are 5 guineas, with an entrance fee of \os. 
The wiser plan, however, would be to extend the 
time to ten months with one weekly lesson, and this 
can be arranged for the same fees. The five months' 
sessions commence on March i and October i. The 
lectures given there by Mr. Stanus are not exclu- 
sively on designing for wall-papers, but his name is 
well known in connection with this branch of art. 

The Wimbledon Art College, Merton Road, 
South Wimbledon, receives young gentlewomen from 
sixteen to twenty-four years of age, and gives them 
a thorough Art education adapted to decoration, 
under the supervision of Mr. R. Pickersgill, R.A., for 
70/. a year. The Hon. Secretary is Miss Bennett. 

Designing is also taught at the Home Industries 
Association, Albert Hall, Kensington, the City Guilds 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, and 
many of the Art Schools throughout the country. 
The length of time required for the training depends 
upon the ability of the pupil. In most cases, the cost 
is small. 

Employment can only be obtained by submitting 
designs to manufacturers of wall-papers, cretonnes, 
and oilcloths. Also, a watch should be kept upon 
the daily papers, as they often contain advertisements 
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for designers. Good incomes may be earned by 
capable persons, but of course much must depend 
upon individual effort. Each firm has its own staff of 
designers and pays them regular salaries, commen- 
cing at about i/. a week. It is much better for a girl, 
after she has acquired the necessary qualifications, to 
endeavour to attach herself to a good firm than to 
trust to casual sales of her work, no matter how 
good it may be. An artist like Mr. Walter Crane 
can command as much as 50/. for a design, this 
having been, we believe, the sum actually paid for 
the well-known * Peacock ' pattern ; and there is 
another leading designer who receives even more for 
complete wall decorations — dado, dado-rail, paper and 
frieze. But such prices are altogether exceptional, 
and are quite out of the reach of ordinary persons. 
The amount usually paid for a design is from 30.^. to 
2/. — the former more often than the latter — though 
sometimes, for remarkably good work, 5/. may be ob- 
tained. This is not exactly princely, yet a designer who 
knows where to * place ' all she does can do fairly well. 
See also Art Work, p. i, and Decoration, p 57. 



DETECTIVES 

This does not seem an occupation that women 
would like, yet apparently there are many who think 
differently. We have heard of one, a University 
graduate, who engages in it, simply because it has an 
irresistible fascination for her. This is astonishing 
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enough ; but still more astonishing is the fact, 
elicited by certain inquiries, that the occupation is 
overcrowded. One firm of private detectives recently 
advertised for a few assistants, and actually received 
1, 800 applications. This reveals a very lamentable 
state of things. That there should be so many girls 
or women anxious to live upon the sins or misfortunes 
of their fellow-creatures is indeed a revelation. The 
remuneration varies greatly, from 5.^. to a guinea a 
day, with expenses. The latter rate may seem high, 
but it must not be forgotten that the detective is 
paid by *the case,' and cases may be few and far 
between. Those who wish for this sort of employ- 
ment should apply to the leading detective firms, but 
it will be seen that the chance of success is slight. 



DOMESTIC AIDS 

Among the many associations whose object is to 
help women to help themselves the Guild of Aid 
deserves a high place. It was * founded in 1875, to 
promote the study of domestic work among all classes 
of women in England, and to give training and sub- 
sequent employment in every branch of such work to 
those of the middle class who wished to adopt it as a 
vocation. The Guild has formed a staff of Domestic 
Aids from this particular class, to give aid in every 
kind of domestic need, for periods not exceeding two 
months in the same place.' During the past year 
the staff consisted of twelve members, and there were 
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nine probationers. According to the report there is 
room for many more. For we read that * the great 
difficulty is the scarcity of probationers of the right 
sort for the Aid staff. If there were twelve available 
Aids in each diocese of England and Wales, we have 
no hesitation in saying that they could be kept in 
constant employment at salaries varying from 10/. 
to 30/. a year. This would mean honourable em- 
ployment for some 500 middle-class women and 
ladies.' 

The conditions on which probationers are received 
into the Home are as follows : — 

'They must be communicants, and on entrance 
pay a premium of 10/. if under twenty or over 
thirty, or between these ages of 3/. They must enter 
with the aim of working unselfishly to promote the 
home comfort of all they are sent to aid. A month's 
trial at 5^. a week is allowed before the premium is 
paid, and half the usual premium is charged to 
daughters of clergymen. As soon as a probationer 
can earn 10^. a week for the Guild, with a good report, 
she becomes an Aid, and her salary begins at 12/. 
per annum, rising, according to capability, to 20/. 
Probationers must bring regulation underclothing, 
and uniform is provided till their salary reaches 20/., 
after which they must find their own at a small cost. 
A month's notice on either side is required for Aids. 
Probationers may withdraw at any time, but the pre- 
mium is unreturnable, except in special cases. Aids 
have three weeks' holiday in the year, at any time 
except Christmas. Their cases vary in duration 

F 
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from one day to eight weeks, and as a rule they 
return to the Home between each case. 

* Besides probationers there are also pupils, who are 
learning with a view to independent work in England 
or the colonies.' If they want separate bedrooms 
they pay i/. a week, but this sum is reduced to \^s, 
in the case of those who are * working for certificates 
and desirous to be placed by the Guild in English 
families or institutions.' The payment is still less — 
only \os, a week — for those who are preparing for the 
colonies if they intend to put themselves in the 
charge of the Church Emigration Society. They 
have, however, to deposit 5/. with the secretary. 

Among the rules, we notice that no stimulant is 
allowed in the Guild Home. Probationers are ex- 
pected to be down at 6 A.M., and retire to rest at 
9 P.M. But the hours for their work vary, as the 
object is to qualify them for family life and its re- 
quirements. Pupils rise at 7 A.M., except when 
learning dairy-work, and work at certain hours only, 
according to the subject they are learning. All 
lights must be out by 10 P.M. All applicants must 
be of unblemished character, free from personal 
defect, and able to refer to a beneficed clergyman, 
and to last employer or teacher. An application 
form is supplied to all candidates for training and 
employment, to be filled up by the applicant in her 
own handwriting. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the work 
done by this excellent society. It has its centre at 
Zeals, a little village about twenty-four miles from 
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Bath, but already it has Registry branches in many 
parts of the country, in Yorkshire, Norfolk, Shropshire, 
Sussex. Hampshire, and London. To show that it 
supplies an actual want, it may be stated that during 
the past year over 2,000 applications for Aids were 
received. * With such a demand,' proceeds the report, 
* we cannot but hope that the means of supply will 
soon be forthcoming.' Plainly, there is an opportunity 
here for those who seek employment, provided, of 
course, that they be * of the right sort.' The Organis- 
ing Secretary is Mrs. Henslow, of Zeals Rectory, Bath, 
who will gladly supply any further particulars, but 
questions concerning the Emigration Department 
should be addressed to Miss C. F. Denison, 196 Crom- 
well Road, London, S.W. 

The Guild has also opened * a new sphere of 
employment to teachers, governesses, and others 
thrown out of employment during the holidays, by 
forming a staff of Holiday Aids, to whom we offer 
uniform, board, lodging, country air, change of scene 
and work, and small remuneration.' And then comes 
the comment : * It is remarkable how very few have 
at present cared to accept the offer.' Certainly it is 
remarkable. Surely many a weary governess would 
be glad of such a home during her short holiday. 

There are two ways in which ladies may be of 
service to the Guild. One is by recommending 
Probationers for the Aid staff, and the other by 
subscribing to its funds, for it is not, of course, 
self-supporting, the sum paid by probationers be- 
ing, as we have seen, little more than nominal. 

F 2 
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Annual subscribers of not less than 2s. 6d. a year 
become Honorary Associates, and the Associates 
enjoy certain advantages in connection with the 
Registry for Servants which is attached to the Guild. 
To all who subscribe los, a year and upwards and 
to all servants the Registry is free. If the sub- 
scription is less than this amount, a fee of i^. is 
charged for the application, and if it is less than Si", 
i^. a year is charged for the Monthly Register. It 
should be observed that the servants must be Church- 
women who have always borne a good character. 

We have no space left to speak of the Emigra- 
tion Department, but this also is doing good and 
useful work. * Efforts are being made,' we are told, 
* to carry the Guild into Canada, and if we once had a 
matron and two Aids located there, it would greatly 
facilitate our efforts to help the Church Emigration 
Society in sending out trained Churchwomen who 
prefer colonial life to a more crowded atmosphere.' 
In every direction, then, the Guild of Aid appears 
to be gaining the success which it thoroughly de- 
serves. 

See also Household Management, p. 129, Lady 
Helps, p. 151, and Emigration, p. 83. 
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DOMESTIC PET REARING 

Among the methods of making a little money at 
home may be counted that of the sale of domestic 
pets — dogs, cats, and birds. 

Personally we know one young lady, possessing 
three Dachshunds, who has made more than 40/. 
during the past year by the sale of their puppies, 
with no more trouble than the insertion of a few 
advertisements in suitable papers. Of course, Mrs. 
Glasse's excellent advice naturally presents itself to 
our memories, * First catch your Dachshunds.' But 
in everything there must be a beginning, and some 
money must be spent at the start. 

With regard to birds there are more ways than 
one of looking at the question of the cruelty of keep- 
ing them in cages. Naturally, those living in the 
country, whose lives are gladdened by the beauty of 
their song, which lifts them for a time out of all their 
trials and troubles, feel very reluctant to cage their 
happy little bodies in the small structures of wood 
and wire which fret them so exceedingly. But the 
long severe winter, when so many hundreds of wild 
birds die of cold and hunger, is the dark side of the 
picture which never presents itself to the little home 
birdie, fed and cared for in its warm shelter. Given 
afifection, real care, and occasional liberty of the 
house, birds will love their home and gladly return to 
it even when they have escaped into the free air, 
which is their natural element. 
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We knew a homely but sweet-songed little linnet 
which had absolute freedom, which accompanied its 
mistress everywhere, and sang as contentedly on the 
balcony of a French salon as in its nest at home, and 
without evincing the least desire to fly away, although 
it could easily have done so, as it was never restrained 
in any way. Even when it is not desirable to give 
birds perfect freedom, their lives can be made happier 
by keeping them in large aviaries, and attending 
personally to all their little wants. A bird should be 
able to stretch out its wings and fly, otherwise it 
should not be kept at all. Their wants include a daily 
bath ; it is particularly necessary to them, and pre- 
vents clogged or diseased feet, and keeps the birds 
free from the little red parasite which is their special 
worr>^ The bath should be placed on a tray upon 
the floor of the aviary, and removed when done with. 
This will prevent damp, which is such a fruitful 
source of harm to all birds, giving them cramp and a 
host of minor ills. 

Brass should never be used for aviaries, as it is so 
difficult to keep it free from verdigris, which is a 
rank poison. Soft-billed birds require chopped raw 
meat or worms for their food. Canaries and all 
finches are hard-billed, and should be fed at ordinary 
times with seed. When nesting, however, they 
should be given hard-boiled egg, chopped and mixed 
with very fine breadcrumbs, also a little maw seed. 
Cayenne pepper will deepen the colour, and is not 
injurious to the birds. Canary seed, rape, millet, with 
occasionally a little linseed or hemp, should form the 
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staple food for canaries, and hard biscuit is better 
for them than the usual lump of sugar. When birds 
are very weak, a little light, sweet cake, steeped in 
white wine, may be given sparingly to them. When 
moulting they should have a little raw meat, scraped , 
and should be kept very warm. A rusty nail in the 
water is also recommended by some fanciers. 

Nesting birds, if kept in the aviary, should have a 
quiet corner partitioned off for themselves, otherwise 
their companions may eat the eggs ; but proper 
breeding cages are, of course, the best. The little 
birds should be hatched about April. If earlier they 
will be apt to suffer from cold. Nesting cages can 
be bought or easily made. They generally have two 
floors, in the upper one of which two nesting boxes 
are placed. The birds will fly up from the lower one 
through round holes cut in the dividing board. The 
tops are covered with wood. 

It is a good plan to hang the nesting material 
in a small net, from which the birds will pull the 
wadding and moss, which are the best materials for 
making the nests. It is very interesting to watch 
the initiative which the male bird takes in building 
the nest He first offers a little wool in his beak. If 
the offer is not accepted he begins building by him- 
self until the hen grows interested and goes to help 
him. When hatched, the little ones should be inter- 
fered with as little as possible. In about a fortnight 
they will generally be ready to leave the nest, and 
should then be moved into the lower compartment of 
the cage. 
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It is always wise to buy birds at respectable 
shops, of which there are several in Covent Garden. 
Good hen birds cost, as a rule, 2s, 6d, or 3^. each, and 
good male birds from ys. to 2>s, The prices vary 
according to beauty of form, colour, and song. The 
rarest kind is called the * London fancy canary.' 
It is a beautiful bird of deep golden colour, with 
black wings and tail, or spotted irregularly with black. 
The * Belgian ' canary is slender and long, with high 
shoulders ; it sings, however, less beautifully than 
some of the other kinds. The * German ' has lovely 
soft trills and shakes, and is a short, plump little 
bird. There are also the Lizard, Norwich, and 
Cinnamon. The crested canaries are very lovely, but 
should not be paired together. The goldfinch, and 
also the bullfinch, are most amusing and valuable 
cage birds ; they learn tricks easily, and are docile 
and afifectionate. 

With good management ten birds should be safely 
reared from each nest. Thus, when the initial cost of 
aviary and cages has been accounted for, each i/. 
spent in birds should make 10/. This is a liberal 
estimate of profit, and, of course, the expenses of food 
must be considered, but this is after all a small item. 
The market for the young birds must be found 
through advertisements in suitable papers. This 
occupation, in common with most others, requires 
regular and personal attention. The best of servants 
cannot be expected to give the same care that would 
be exercised by the mistress, and, indeed, it is difficult 
to make them realise the necessity of those small 
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attentions on which success depends. A great deal 
of pleasure, too, would be missed, as it is most inte- 
resting to watch and tend the birds, and make them 
love their mistress in return. This is one of the few 
occupations of the sort which can be carried on even 
better in town than in the country. There are few 
houses now which have not small conservatories, and 
the aviaries, with their pretty inmates, would beautify 
the house while bringing a little * grist to the mill.' 

Regarded from the same standpoint — the com- 
mercial one — cats will also repay the trouble that 
may be spent upon them ; kittens of really good breeds 
fetching large prices. But the breed must be * really 
good ' ; the common sorts are worse than useless. 
The great thing is to start with as perfect a pair as 
possible, and with these or their progeny to secure a 
few prizes at shows. A little money spent upon 
advertising will do the rest. In the same way pigeons, 
rabbits, and every kind of domestic pet may be turned 
into a source of income, always provided that the 
breeder's aim is not merely to establish a reputation, 
but also to maintain it. 



DRESSMAKING 

In considering dressmaking as an occupation, it will 
be convenient to divide those who practise it into 
four classes — the first consisting of those who go out 
by the day or week to work in private houses, the 
second of those who work in their own homes, the 
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third of those who are employed by business firms, 
and the fourth of those who have shops of their own. 
With the last class the present paper need not con- 
cern itself. For those who wish to belong to it must 
have considerable capital — capital to buy a business 
or to sink in starting one, to lock up in material, 
and to pay away in rent, wages, and food — and 
unless they are singularly imprudent, they must 
have already acquired the necessary knowledge 
and experience. We can therefore proceed at 
once to the consideration of the other three 
classes. 

The third class is composed largely of specialists. 
They are either cutters out or fitters, or skirt makers 
or body makers. Each has her own particular work 
to do, and confines herself to it almost exclusively. 
This cannot be learned properly except at a good 
dressmaker's, and it requires long practice, besides 
involving in some cases much waste of valuable 
material. The usual way to begin is to enter some 
business house as an apprentice. A fee must always 
be paid, as tuition cannot be obtained for nothing. 
The amount depends upon the position of the firm ; 
it is sometimes as little as lO guineas, and some- 
times as much as 150 guineas. Some preliminary 
knowledge of the subject is an advantage, and this 
can be easily and cheaply learnt at any of the estab- 
lishments which teach dressmaking. For clever girls 
who really like the life, this is one of the best ways 
of earning a living by dressmaking, the salaries paid 
to cutters out and fitters in good shops being often 
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high. Many of them save enough to enable them 
eventually to start shops of their own. 

With regard to dressmakers who work at their 
own homes, they are, of course, in a very small way 
of business. But they have certain advantages. They 
need not lock up capital in materials, as they can buy 
only what is necessary for immediate use, and they 
are recouped at once by their customers, credit being 
in their case impossible. They have no wages to 
pay, or, if they have, they can count upon a quick 
return of their money, but, as a rule, they do all the 
work themselves. In consequence they may acquire 
an amount of experience which can be turned to 
profitable account afterwards. If skilful and thrifty 
they sometimes get together a sufficient connection 
to enable them to start a shop, and proceeding 
cautiously, feeling their way as they go, they often do 
exceedingly well. 

Women of this class usually begin by making 
servants' dresses, and there is certainly an opening 
here. At present, as every mistress knows, most 
servants' dresses are abominably made. There is 
neither shape nor style about them ; they look as if 
they were all cut from the same pattern, irrespective 
of the persons condemned to wear them ; they bear 
incontestable evidence to the fact that those who 
made them have not learnt their business. As few 
servants have the knowledge or the time to make 
their own dresses, they are obliged to take what they 
can get ; but if they were ofifered something better 
they would eagerly avail themselves of it. Any girl 
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who could undertake this modest dressmaking would 
find plenty of work in London or other towns, pro- 
vided that she had learnt a really good cut and knew 
how to fit, and if she always did her best and was 
moderate in her charges, she would find the work 
pay> Her customers would, of course, be few at first, 
but they would soon bring others, for good work is 
its own advertisement. If she had business capacity, 
she might enter into a contract to supply one of the 
charitable societies that provide outfits for girls, and 
in time, if she chose, she might rise to something 
higher. As some indication of possible earnings, it 
may be stated that the cost of making a servant's 
cotton gown with a plain skirt is from 4?. to 6s.y while 
the cost of one in material, with a more elaborate 
skirt, is from los. 6d. to 14?. 6d.y linings, bones, braid, 
etc., being charged extra. This may not seem much, 
but with practice and a connection, a large sum may 
be earned weekly, in spite of the smallness of the 
profit on each item. 

In order to qualify herself for such work, a girl 
should, if possible, attend the classes of one of the 
dress-cutting societies and go through the whole 
course, ending with a certificate. But if that should 
for any reason be impossible, she may still acquire 
the necessary knowledge. With ordinary intelli- 
gence she can teach herself. For this purpose she 
could not do better than study carefully the excellent 
little shilling books published in connection with 
* Myra's Journal.' And at the same time she should 
provide herself with Mrs. Grenfell's diagrams (price 
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I J. 9</., including postage), which can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework. (For particulars 
of this admirable Society see the article upon it, 
p. 208.) No teacher is required, but lessons can be 
arranged for at the institute at 5^. a lesson. For a 
fee of Ts, 6d, the pupil can be examined, and if she 
passes she is given a certificate of proficiency, but 
this applies only to plain needlework. Instruction 
can be obtained by correspondence if she does not 
live in London. Having got so far, she should next 
practise making simple dresses — how to cut them 
with the least waste, and with the most perfect 
understanding of the needs of different materials. 
She would then be able, without nervousness, to cut 
materials belonging to others. With these qualifica- 
tions, if her heart was in her work, she should have 
no difficulty in doing well. 

But it is undeniable that the large societies for 
the purpose of teaching dressmaking have an ad- 
vantage over private study. For they make it part 
of their business to be in communication with em- 
ployers, and when there happen to be vacancies they 
are often applied to. They can thus in many cases 
find situations for clever pupils. Any girl who can, 
therefore, would do well to learn from one of them. 
At the Scientific Dresscutting Association (Regent 
Circus, W.), for example, the whole course occupies 
about SIX months and costs 12 guineas, and to those 
who pass satisfactorily a diploma is given. The Asso- 
ciation also gives a pupil's certificate for measuring 
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and cutting, which costs 2 guineas, a dressmaker's 
certificate for measuring, cutting, and fitting, which 
costs 4 guineas, and a first-class certificate for 
measuring, cutting, draping, and making dresses, 
which costs 6 guineas. Each of these is useful in 
its way, but all who intend to take up dressmaking 
as a means of livelihood should certainly go in for 
the full course and the diploma. For in that case, 
besides dressmaking, they receive instruction in the 
preparation of estimates, the intricacies of buying and 
selling, and all the details necessary to the proper 
management of a business. With a diploma, too, they 
can feel secure of getting a remunerative situation, 
and high salaries are now being paid to many former 
pupils of the Association. It should, however, be 
clearly understood that the diploma is not given as a 
matter of course to any one who chooses to pay the 
12 guineas. It is given only to those who have fairly 
earned it by their proficiency, one of the conditions 
being that each candidate must have made at least 
three dresses satisfactorily. 

There remains to be considered the class of 
dressmakers who go out by the day or week to work 
in private houses. This has been tried by ladies, 
but has been abandoned by most of them. They 
found they were treated as servants, so they gave it 
up. At the same time, is not this a matter which 
rests very much with themselves? No doubt there 
are difficulties, but they do not seem insuperable. 
A lady who elects to go out in this way can clearly 
state upon what terms she will enter a house, and if 
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she shows herself to be more skilful than the ordi- 
nary visiting dressmaker, those terms will be con- 
ceded. Capacity, backed by a little firmness, can 
command its own price ; but incapacity, or even 
mediocrity, must take what it can get. That is the 
key to the position. 

But no paper on dressmaking as an occupation 
would be complete without some reference to the 
opportunities which it offers to girls who are able to 
teach it. This is a branch which has grown enor- 
mously of late years. Not very long ago dressmaking 
was known only to the few ; they picked it up after 
a fashion at home, or learned it from some local 
dressmaker, often an utterly incapable person who 
worked by rule of thumb; now it is intelligently 
taught in every Board School. In consequence, a 
great demand has sprung up for clever teachers, and 
the supply is as yet scarcely equal to it. If they 
possess the certificate of the Institute for the Ad- 
vancement of Plain Needlework, or the diploma of 
the Scientific Dresscutting Association, or some other 
guarantee of capacity, they command large salaries ; 
and if they show exceptional ability, still higher 
posts are open to them. 

In this direction, too, there is plenty of room for 
individual effort and private enterprise. Then is not 
dressmaking overcrowded? The general belief is 
that it is, yet not very long ago an advertisement for 
five or six ladies who thoroughly understood the sub- 
ject elicited not a single response. In the advertising 
columns of the daily papers the lists of * dressmakers 
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wanted ' are usually of astonishing length. On all 
sides the indications are the same. No doubt there 
are crowds of dressmakers, but on the other hand 
there are crowds of women of all degrees who are, 
alas ! alas ! perpetually wanting new dresses. And 
when one comes to look into the matter more closely 
— when one queistions the unfortunates who cannot 
get work at any price, or only at starvation wages — 
what does one find } Either that they are hopelessly 
idle or that they are hopelessly incapable. They 
have not taken the trouble to learn the very elements 
of their business. Yet they expect to be paid as if 
they had it all at their finger ends. For such as these 
nothing can be done. But in every occupation — in 
dressmaking as in all others — good work is bound 
sooner or later to force its way to the top, and then it 
can dictate its own terms. 

A lady, who has made the subject her speciality, 
writes as follows : — * There is a great need for places 
where girls could learn the principles of simple dress- 
making by attending classes for, say, three months, 
which would be all they would require to qualify 
themselves for nursing or children's maids ; or, if they 
wished to be ladies' maids or dressmakers, and had a 
certificate of proficiency, they would be more likely 
to be taken as improvers in better houses, instead of 
wasting two valuable years at a small local dress- 
maker's, as they now have to do, learning there to do 
some skirtwork or to seam a body, but as ignorant as 
if they had stayed at home of anything that can be 
called dressmaking or fitting. Any lady, able and 
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willing to do this, would meet a real need, and do a 
great deal of good. She would also find it profitable, 
for she could thus take in far more work than she 
could do single-handed. The girls could give half 
their time to learning cutting out, and the other half 
to making the skirts. Certificates ought to be granted 
for proficiency.' Here, then, is an opening for those 
who care to avail themselves of it. 

Dressmakers who live within twelve miles of the 
General Post Office can, by subscribing to the Provi- 
dent and Benevolent Institution, 32 Sackville Street, 
W., obtain grants in illness and pensions in old age. 

See also County Council Lectureships, p. 35, 
Millinery, p. 187, and Needlework, p. 203. 



EMBROIDERY 

As is stated elsewhere, fancy-work is a drug in the 
market. If really first-rate, it may sell, but this is far 
from certain. There is so much of it, and the pur- 
chasers are so few. Why won't women remember 
that articles of real utility — articles which everybody 
must have — are bound to fetch their price, while those 
intended merely for ornament must take their chance, 
often a very poor one ? When a period of depression 
comes, it is in the luxuries, and not the necessaries of 
existence, that it first shows itself. * Certainly dress- 
making and millinery, marking (embroidered letters), 
and plain needlework are always wanted, yet never to 
be had ' — thus writes one who knows. Yet fancy-work, 
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seldom wanted, is always to be had in abundance. 
At the same time, if a girl's bent lies in the direction 
of embroidery, there are several courses open to her. 
If a resident in London, she may apply personally — 
this is essential — to the manager of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, South Kensington, and give two 
references to prove that she is a lady by birth and 
education. If accepted, she will have to go through 
a course of nine lessons, and if at the end of the first 
two her work is considered unsatisfactory, she is dis- 
missed, and the fee (5/.) is returned to her. If, on 
the other hand, she makes satisfactory progress, she 
becomes a qualified worker. Although the Royal 
School of Art Needlework does not guarantee em- 
ployment, It does, as a matter of fact, employ a great 
number of ladies at very fair salaries, averaging about 
80/. a year. In any case the training which it offers 
must always be of the greatest value to all who wish 
to make money by means of embroidery. 

The occupation, like most others, has its sub- 
divisions, but undoubtedly the most remunerative of 
all is ecclesiastical embroidery. The work demands 
special knowledge in addition to skill with the needle, 
for it is highly technical, such terms as * the corporal,' 
* the purificator,' and * the burse ' conveying no mean- 
ing to the uninitiated. It can be learnt by serving an 
apprenticeship to some good firm of ecclesiastic out- 
fitters, such as Messrs. Watts, of Baker Street, or 
Messrs. Helbronner, of Oxford Street. But perhaps 
the best way of getting the necessary training is at 
some religious institution. There are a great number 
of them in different parts of the country, two of the 
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most widely-known being the Sisterhood of St Mar- 
garet's Convent, East Grinstead, Sussex, and the 
Sisterhood of the Church, 27 Kilbum Park Road, 
N.W., and also at 69 Ardwick Green, Manchester. 
Any one who wishes to take up ecclesiastical em- 
broidery as a profession should choose the institution 
most convenient for herself, and write to the Sister 
Superior. She will then be quite sure of obtaining 
full information. A good worker, it may be said, can 
easily earn i/. a week, but of course she will receive 
nothing during her period of training, and, as we have 
seen, may have to pay. 

Is there an opening here for outsiders ? Probably 
not. Those who attempt to follow an occupation in 
this half-hearted way must be rated as amateurs. It 
is very rarely that their work reaches the professional 
standard, and they are wholly ignorant of the require- 
ments of the trade. These two things are fatal. 
Still, there would be no harm in submitting speci- 
mens to a firm of ecclesiastical outfitters. 

See also Millinery, p. 187, and Needlework, p. 203. 



EMIGRA TION 

Now that many of the occupations open to women 
in this country are growing so desperately crowded 
the question is often asked, ' Should I be likely to do 
better in the colonies ? ' Under the circumstances, it 
IS a very natural question, for travellers tell us of the 
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wonderful lands beyond the sea, and we are most of 
us apt to fancy at times that somewhere there lies the 
golden opportunity which we have vainly sought at 
home. But regarded from a more prosaic standpoint, 
the question is by no means easy to answer. In any 
case, much must depend upon the individual, and all 
that can be done in a short general article is to give 
a few hints to those who do not know whether to 
emigrate or not. 

First of all, it must be remembered that the con- 
ditions of life in the colonies are different from what 
they are in England. Here the various grades are 
very sharply defined ; there, society is still in a state 
of fusion. To take an appropriate instance, we have 
our governesses, our nursery governesses, our upper 
nurses, our under nurses, and so on, and each has her 
own peculiar duties which she will seldom go beyond. 
In the colonies, on the other hand, a woman who 
refused to perform any one of these duties would not 
be considered worth her salt. She who would main- 
tain herself there must cast aside all the old-fashioned 
notions about gentility. There can be no dishonour in 
doing work which is not in itself dishonourable ; there- 
fore, her leading idea should be to make herself useful, 
and as far as possible indispensable to her employers. 
Thus determined, she could not fail to do well. 

Among the things that are not wanted in the 
colonies must be reckoned what are commonly known 
as the accomplishments. Those who rely upon a 
knowledge of French or Italian, of music or drawing, 
had much better stay at home. It is true that there 
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IS some demand for governesses in Australia, but, as 
we have already said, those who accept such appoint- 
ments must be prepared to perform the duties of nurse 
as well. This requires experience and training. They 
are not governesses in our acceptation of the word, 
and their higher attainments are of comparatively 
little value to them. In the State schools of Tas- 
mania, where there are openings for the holders of 
English certificates, the standard is also low. Again, 
although companion-helps are to be found in many 
colonial households, and are often highly paid, re- 
ceiving from 24/. to 40/. a year, they are not what the 
name would seem to imply. Instead of supervising 
servants, they take their place and do most, if not all, 
of the work. They must be able to cook, keep the 
house in order, assist in the laundry, perhaps even 
manage the dairy, and possess a thorough knowledge 
of dressmaking. How many English girls could do 
this ? Briefly, then, special practical knowledge of 
some sort is an essential for all who contemplate 
emigration. 

Yet it would not be wise for all who are thus 
equipped to start away without obtaining sound ad- 
vice. Those who have wares to sell should, before 
taking them to any particular market, first ascertain 
whether they are likely to get a remunerative price 
for them there. While lady doctors and pharmacists, 
for example, should succeed in the colonies, clerks 
would simply waste their passage-money, the chance 
of employment for them being extremely small. The 
same must be said of those whose sole stock-in-trade 
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is a knowledge of type- writing. They would do much 
better in England, where in this respect the market 
is not overcrowded as yet. The persons who may 
most safely emigrate, with a view to money-making, 
are good dressmakers, milliners, cooks, and all with 
a thorough experience of household work. Others 
should remember * Punch's ' advice to those about to 
marry — ' Don't' 

Ah, happy thought ! Do not men largely pre- 
ponderate in the colonies } and do not they grow 
frightfully rich? and would not English girls — the 
most beautiful in the whole world, we are told — be 
likely to marry well out there ? Don't believe it. In 
past times it may have been so, but it is so no longer. 
We know one young lady with an attractive voice 
and an earnest desire to make for herself a home by 
means of matrimony. She never missed an oppor- 
tunity of singing whenever a male creature happened 
to be about, but no husband came to her. At last, 
in disgust, she shook the dust of old England from 
her feet, and started for a distant colony, supposed 
by her to be almost entirely populated by men. Dis- 
enchantment seems to have overtaken her very shortly 
after her arrival, for she sent home a long letter full 
of woe and lamentation. She had already discovered 
that women were in the majority out there, and all 
her hopes were dashed to the ground. 

Anxious to improve the occasion, we have edged 
in this little anecdote for the sake of the moral. Just 
think of this girl's weary journey round the globe in 
search of a husband ! It is pitiful, surely, though not 
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so very unlike other journeys from house to house 
and entertainment to entertainment. Which is the 
more undignified — this, or honest labour? The 
young lady in question, though possessed of many 
excellent qualities — for it is her training that is chiefly 
at fault — would as soon think of soiling her dainty 
fingers by ^ny kind of work as of flying. Yet she 
considers herself qualified to become a wife — above all 
a colonist's wife ! 

It is from want of appreciation of this point that 
there are so many failures. Certain qualifications are 
necessary to success in the colonies as everywhere 
else ; they differ for different places ; but they can 
always be ascertained beforehand, and, unless they 
are possessed already, they must be acquired by a 
special course of preparation. It is here that the 
various emigration societies are most useful. They 
are in a position to give the best advice ; they have 
connected with them homes at which the necessary 
training can be obtained ; in some cases they advance 
part of the passage-money ; finally, they either send 
some experienced person in charge of those in whom 
they are interested, or else have agents to meet them 
upon their arrival in the colonies, and to look after 
them there. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
United British Women's Emigration Association, 
which has its office at the Imperial Institute, Exhibi- 
tion Road, South Kensington, S.W., the Hon. Sec. 
being Miss Lefroy ; the Church Emigration Society 
(Hon. Sec, Miss Gregory, the Deanery, St. Paul's, 
E.C.) ; the Girls' Friendly Society (Head of the 
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Emigration Department, Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's 
Croft, Winchester) ; or the Colonial Emigration 
Society (Hon. Sec, Mrs. C. C. Blanchard, 91A 
Grosvenor Road, St. George's Square, S.W.). The 
work of these excellent societies is so well known 
that they need no commendation here. 

Like some of the others, the United British 
Women's Emigration Association concerns itself 
largely, though not exclusively, with educated girls 
and women who wish to emigrate. Special attention 
is directed to obtaining work for them, * both because 
servants are wanted in London and because the pres- 
sure of poverty bears most heavily upon persons 
above and below them.' To this class the Associa- 
tion recommends our American and South African 
Colonies. The climate of the latter place is excellent, 
and has proved a blessing to many whose health had 
been undermined by our English winters and by hard 
work. An 'intermediate' passage is obtained for 
educated women, and, by joining a party, they have 
the advantages of companionship and all the attention 
that the kind and thoughtful consideration of the 
Association can procure for them. A chaperon 
accompanies each party, and takes all responsibility 
and care of those in her charge. Her guardianship 
only ends when the traveller has met her friends. 
Canadian parties leave England every month, from 
April to October, and escort is provided right across 
the country to Victoria, British Columbia. The 
* intermediate ' fare on board ship and colonist's car 
on land journey is 14/. 14s. jd, to Victoria; to 
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Quebec or Montreal it is only 7/. 7s. * Specially 
protected parties/ for Australia, are arranged for in 
deck-house cabins, or in an enclosed private compart- 
ment at fares from 17/. 17s. to 20/. ; and, if necessary, 
transhipment is provided for should the steamer 
not touch the port where the traveller desires to 
land. 

In order to guard as far as possible against dis- 
appointment, the Association forwards the traveller's 
testimonials to the Colonies, where it has correspon- 
dents who will look out for suitable employment for 
her. Addresses of boarding and lodging houses co- 
operating with it are also provided. 

The Association takes charge only of such girls 
as are of good conduct and capacity. It looks after 
them on the voyage, and if possible does not lose sight 
of them for a year or two after emigration. Its work 
is divided into two branches, first sending suitable 
persons to established centres, and secondly 're- 
quested emigration,' which, as its name implies, 
consists in sending out people of a certain required 
class, in answer to special requests. 

Loans amounting to a little over 325/. have en- 
abled sixty persons to emigrate, and the value of this 
fund is that it is not a gift to a few, but in its perma- 
nent and circulating character a blessing to many. 
One loan was repaid within three months, and then 
used over again. Those who receive loans are 
expected to repay them by leaving the half of 
their salaries in the hands of their employers until 
the sum received by them has been covered. It is 
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then forwarded through a trustworthy source to the 
Association. 

No girl should dream of going alone to the 
Colonies on the chance of finding employment, unless, 
of course, she is going to friends. Above all, she 
should beware of so-called emigration agents. They 
are, as a rule, employed by speculative land and rail- 
way companies, and their business is to send as many 
persons as possible to some particular district, in 
order to increase the value of land there. As they 
are paid by commission, they do not care a button 
about the result. And what that result often is may 
easily be imagined. Therefore, we repeat, beware of 
so-called emigration agents. It is folly to go near 
them when there are such admirable societies as those 
we have named, always ready to advise and help in 
every way in their power. 

Among the homes connected with these societies 
may be mentioned one at Zeals, near Bath, Mrs. 
Henslow, the wife of the rector, being the honorary 
secretary. Here, for the small sum of los, a week, 
young women are lodged, boarded, and taught to 
become companion-helps, the instruction including 
cooking, baking, dairy-work, and general housework. 
There is a similar home, under Miss Eyton, at Leaton, 
Wrockwardine, Shropshire. At Newnham-on-Severn 
there is a school of housewifery, conducted by Miss 
Headon ; and scattered about the country are other 
establishments having the same purpose. At any of 
these a girl who intends going to the Colonies may 
qualify herself for a life of usefulness, and without 
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such qualifications she should give up all idea of 
going. Remember, those who have failed here, 
whether from idleness or from want of capacity, are 
bound, for the same reason, to fail there. Success is 
not to be attained merely by change of scene. It 
requires unflagging resolution and hard work. 



EMPLOYMENTS CONNECTED WITH 

BOOKS 

There are certain employments which, while they 
cannot be classed under the heading of Literature or 
Journalism, have yet a connection with both. The 
most important of them are indexing, copying, trans- 
lating, press-cutting, making extracts at the British 
Museum, proof-reading, and reading for publishers. 
A short paragraph will suffice to tell all that it is 
necessary to know about each. 

Indexing. — There are many ladies employed in 
this way, but the remuneration varies so much that 
no definite statement can be made about it, every 
firm having its own terms. It is, however, all piece- 
work. It requires great care, method and neatness, 
for a bad index is worse than none at all. The usual 
method of obtaining employment is to apply to the 
publishers. In most cases they will make a note of 
an applicant's name, especially if she has had any 
experience, and when the opportunity occurs, they 
will give her something to do on approval. But this 
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plan always involves a long period of waiting, and 
may not lead to anything after all. We should there- 
fore recommend a different method of procedure. It 
often happens that a book which ought to have an 
index is published without one ; and it sometimes 
happens that, in spite of the defect to which the 
reviews never fail to draw attention, a second edition 
is called for. Here, then, is a chance for an outsider. 
If she can select such a book, and if she will make a 
really good index for it and send it to the publisher, 
she may perhaps have her work accepted, and with 
this opening may push on to regular employment. 
Even should she fail in her first attempts, she will 
have gained much valuable experience. 

Librarians, — Women are now employed as as- 
sistant librarians in many of the free libraries, and as 
the practice becomes more general, the openings will 
increase in number. The remuneration begins at 
about \os, a week and rises to 2/., so it cannot be 
said to be excessively liberal. Still, the work is sure 
to find favour with those who are fond of books. As 
for the qualifications, a sound general education is 
essential in a candidate. The wider and more varied 
has been her reading the better, and a knowledge of 
indexing is also useful. She must possess consider- 
able tact and insight into character, in order that she 
may be able to recommend to those who frequent the 
library such books as may interest them and foster a 
love of reading, and without habits of neatness and 
method she will never succeed in keeping in order 
the volumes under her charge. * What all librarians 
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are striving for/ says Miss James, Librarian at the 
People's Palace, * is to raise the status of those em- 
ployed by getting well-educated assistants, not merely 
mechanical automatons to hand out books, much 
as a grocer dispenses tea.' It is by the various 
chief librarians that the assistants are appointed. 
It is, therefore, to them that application should be 
made. 

Copying. — This is chiefly done now by means of 
the typewriter. (See the Article on the subject.) 
There is, however, still some law copying to be had 
occasionally, and for it application should be made to 
the stationers who have a connection among solicitors. 
In London, most of their shops are in the neighbour- 
hood of Chancery Lane. The hours are very long — 
often from nine in the morning until seven in the 
evening — and the remuneration seldom amounts on 
the average to i/. a week. As the work, though 
mainly mechanical, has first to be learnt before it can 
be done properly, it is necessary to serve an appren- 
ticeship. The fee varies from 2 guineas to 8 guineas. 
Further particulars can be obtained from Mrs. Sunter, 
2 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. As 
many good law copyists have had to seek other work, 
the occupation is not one to be recommended. 

Translating. — This is work which is chiefly done 
by women, and partly for that reason it is paid for 
at a scandalously low rate. Several firms give less 
than 10/. for the translation of a long novel, and the 
few that are more liberal have so many applicants 
for employment that a beginner would stand no 
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chance. Is it wonderful, then, that so many transla- 
tions are so feeble that it is quite painful to read 
them ? Yet it by no means follows that the occupa- 
tion is one which should be put on one side. Under 
certain conditions it may be fairly remunerative. The 
first thing is to get hold of an exceptionally good 
story which has not been previously translated into 
English. This, no doubt, is a difficulty ; but it is a 
difficulty which may be overcome by means of inces- 
sant vigilance, perseverance, and, of course, a thorough 
knowledge of Continental literature. A woman who 
has come across such a book should endeavour to 
arrange with its author for the sole right of translating 
it into English, and if she performs her task really 
well, she will have no difficulty in making fair and 
remunerative terms with a publisher. It is only upon 
these lines that any one should attempt translating as 
a means of earning a livelihood. 

Press- Cutting, — Among the occupations which 
have sprung from the multiplication of books is Press- 
cutting. As there are many persons who do not even 
know what it means, we will briefly explain its object. 
When a new book appears it is reviewed in the daily 
and weekly papers, and as the publishers can only 
get the reviews by the laborious and expensive 
method of taking these papers regularly and search- 
ing their columns, there have come into existence 
several agencies that undertake, for a fixed subscrip- 
tion, to supply any literary matter that may be 
wanted. As yet the business is comparatively new, 
and it can never be carried on except on a very 
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limited scale. That is a fact which should be borne 
in mind. At present there are only two or three 
firms engaged in it, and there never can be many 
more, so that a disagreement with one might destroy 
all chance of other work of the same kind, and involve 
a waste of the time and money spent upon the train- 
ing. About a hundred girls are employed by the 
largest of these firms. They enter when quite young, 
receiving in one case 5.^. a week from the commence- 
ment, and in others nothing at all until they have 
learnt their business, the remuneration rising gradu- 
ally until a maximum of 2/. is reached. The hours 
are long — from nine till seven on four days of the 
week, from nine to five on Wednesday, and from nine 
to two on Saturday — and the work requires con- 
siderable smartness. As the extracts are taken from 
foreign as well as from English papers, a knowledge 
of Continental languages is an advantage. In con- 
nection with this work, the * Optician ' some time ago 
had an interesting paragraph, showing the remark- 
able capacity for training which the eye possesses. 
According to the writer of that paragraph, as the 
result of her Press-cutting work, a glance at a news- 
paper is sufficient to show her certain names and 
subjects — the names and subjects which it is her duty 
to look up every day. What an ordinary reader 
would have to search for, she sees as soon as the 
sheet is spread before her. * They stand right out,' 
she says, * as if in bold black type. I couldn't help 
seeing them if I wanted to. When I have a new 
matter to hunt up, it bothers me a little at first, but 
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in a few days the one disappears and the other 
appears in some mysterious way, I can't tell how. I 
find that the eye is much quicker than the hand, and 
is susceptible of a training.' The leading agencies 
are those of Messrs. Romike & Curtice, Catherine 
Street, Strand, and Messrs. Durrant & Co., 57 Holborn 
Viaduct. 

Reference Work at t/te British Museum, — It not 
infrequently happens that an author requires extracts 
from books in the British Museum, yet cannot spare 
the time to get them himself. The demand has 
brought forward a number of persons who are 
willing, for a consideration, to do the work for him. 
Most of them are ladies who have come to know the 
Museum thoroughly. Some of them have gradually 
formed a connection in much the same way as cer- 
tain solicitors — by being always on the spot, always 
on the look-out for something to do, and perhaps, 
too, by making their wishes known to the librarian 
and his assistants ; others are employed by authors 
whom they know ; a few trust to such work as they 
can obtain by the aid of advertisements, chiefly in 
the ' Athenaeum.' At its best the occupation is pre- 
carious, and although in exceptional cases the re- 
muneration may be fairly good, it is upon the whole 
miserable enough. No woman should think of main- 
taining herself in this way, and as a matter of fact few, 
if any, do. Most employ their spare time in gather- 
ing material for contributions to the weekly papers, 
and by this means they are able to live after a 
fashion. 
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Proof -reading, — Although printers' readers are 
mostly men, there is no reason why they should be. 
The work could be done equally well by women. 
The technical knowledge which it requires is in 
reality very slight and can easily be acquired, the best 
place for the purpose undoubtedly being a printing- 
office. In this matter the Editress of the * Woman's 
Herald,' a journal which is written and printed 
entirely by women, might be able to give valuable 
assistance. Even if she had no vacancy in her own 
office, she could perhaps set applicants in the way 
of finding what they wanted. The remuneration 
varies from i/. to 2/. a week ; sometimes it rises even 
higher. But the hours are long, and the work is 
trying to the eyes. 

Reading for Publishers, — Every publisher of any 
pretensions has a staff of literary advisers whose 
business it is to decide upon MSS. submitted to 
him. Each of these advisers is in his or her way a 
specialist. One reads novels, another poetry, a third 
works of travel, a fourth cookery books, and so on. 
At least, that is the rule in most of the larger offices, 
though in some a MS. must be approved by at any 
rate two readers before it is definitely accepted. In 
the smaller offices there is a different arrangement, 
several functions being usually combined in one indi- 
vidual. As the fortunes of a publishing firm must 
largely depend upon the judgment of its readers, 
they often command high salaries, 1,000/. a year 
being by no means rare. Of course, only those who 
are quite at the top of the tree can hope for any- 

H 
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thing approaching that sum ; the others must be 
content with very much less. Among those who are 
engaged in this work are a large number of women. 
They have, as a rule, gained their present positions 
by making a speciality of some particular branch of 
literature, and by contributing papers upon it to the 
magazines, thus showing their critical capacity. In 
consequence, when MSS. relating to the subject were 
submitted to publishers for acceptance, they were 
asked for their opinion. In that way a connection 
was formed. And we know of no other by which a 
woman can hope with confidence to enter the ranks 
of publishers' readers. 

As Secretaryships and Companionships usually 
demand some literary qualifications, they may be 
briefly mentioned here together. In point of fact, 
there is not much difference between them, for a 
secretary has often to act as a companion, and a com- 
panion as a secretary. Both are expected to make 
themselves generally useful, whether it is writing, or 
reading, or domestic management, that is expected of 
them. The duties may be heavy or light, pleasant 
or unpleasant ; everything depends upon the em- 
ployer, whose character should always, therefore, be 
ascertained beforehand. With a little ingenuity and 
tact, this can usually be managed. As such posts are 
often well paid, they are eagerly sought after, so that 
it is almost impossible to get anything of the sort, 
except by personal influence. Sometimes, it is true, 
an advertisement for a secretary or a companion 
appears in a newspaper ; but when it does, the letters 
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sent in reply can be counted by the hundred. The 
chances against the appointment of any particular 
applicant are enormous. Unless a girl has some de- 
finite berth in view, and a very strong reason for be- 
lieving that it will sooner or later be given to her — 
and even then she would be wise to find some em- 
ployment meanwhile — she had much better turn her 
attention to something else. In any case, she can 
be sure of getting excellent advice from Miss King, 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women, 22 Bemers Street, W. (See page 
256), or from Miss Younghusband, 70 Lower Belgrave 
Street, S.W. 



ENGRA VI NG 

Wood Engraving. — In these days people want a 
great deal for their money, and insist upon having it 
good ; therefore those whose business it is to supply the 
public demand are compelled to substitute, as far as 
possible, mechanical processes for manual skill and 
labour, which are comparatively costly. If this fact 
is for some reasons to be deplored, it has its advan- 
tages. The workers find that they are competing 
not only against one another, but also against 
machinery, and unless they exert themselves to the 
uttermost they do not receive adequate remuneration 
for their time and trouble. In consequence those who 
have drifted into occupations for which they are un- 
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suited are driven elsewhere. The fittest alone sur- 
vive. The result is seen in the improved quality of 
the work turned out, and the tendency is towards 
further improvement. There is no such thing as 
standing still. 

Fortunately, at the top — at the very top — there is 
room, and always will be. For those who get there 
are few in number, and in no industry can any 
mechanical process compete successfully with human 
effort backed by human skill. Wilkie, the artist, in 
reply to a question, said that he mixed his colours 
* with brains.' Thank goodness, machinery cannot do 
that. Therefore it can never become a dangerous 
rival to men and women who bring to their tasks 
special training and special aptitude. 

These remarks particularly apply to wood en- 
graving. There are so many cheap processes nowa- 
days that it has almost gone out of fashion, and as 
the work executed by these means is in most cases 
fairly good, it is only when real excellence is re- 
quired that the art of the wood-engraver is resorted 
to. Of course, there are exceptions. Out of the 
many cheap books and journals which are daily 
being produced, a certain proportion are illustrated 
by woodcuts which have very little in their favour. 
These give employment to a number of persons 
who can never expect to rise above mediocrity, but 
the payment is correspondingly small. No girl 
should think of depending upon such a means of 
livelihood. The higher she aims, provided that she 
has not mistaken her vocation, the further she is 
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likely to go. Unless she strives incessantly to get to 
the top of the tree, she is bound to remain at the 
bottom, and down there lies something very like 
starvation. 

On the other hand, if she has a bent for wood- 
engraving to commence with, and if she sets herself 
diligently to acquire the necessary skill, she may earn a 
fair income, first-class engravers being handsomely 
paid, though even they are getting less to do than for- 
merly. This is a pity, for the work is not only pleasant 
but also peculiarly adapted to women, as it needs the 
lightness of touch in which men are usually deficient. 
It has, however, one drawback — it is as trying to the 
eyes as watch-making. Only those with strong sight 
should attempt it. It is not necessary that they 
should have any marked originality ; all that is re- 
quired of them is the power to reproduce in wood 
the drawings entrusted to them, but this they must 
be able to do faithfully and well. 

Next comes the question as to how the necessary 
training is to be obtained. Not at home certainly — 
at least without the aid of a competent instructor ; 
the work is far too technical. Those who wish to 
learn it should put themselves under the guidance of 
some well-known engraver. In Edinburgh there are 
two ladies who have already* started in business on 
their own account, and they would doubtless be glad 
to receive pupils. 

The start presents the greatest difficulty. It 
always does. But the young engraver has one advan- 
tage over her sisters in other professions, for even 
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during her term of apprenticeship she can be gather- 
ing together a little body of clients, and these will be 
ready for her as soon as she commences business in 
downright earnest. If she has always done her best, 
and has under no circumstances palmed off work 
which she considered merely ' good enough,' perhaps 
because the remuneration happened to be rather 
small, she may be quite sure that those who have 
employed her once will employ her again. They will 
stand by her when she endeavours to stand alone, and 
others will soon join them. Each client who is 
thoroughly satisfied with her work is the best adver- 
tisement she could possibly have. For he not only 
comes again himself but also brings his friends. But 
one thing she must bear in mind : she must produce 
better work than her rivals, or equally good work at 
a cheaper rate. If, then, her charges at the com- 
mencement are rather lower than she thinks she has 
a right to expect, she will not be a loser in the long 
run. 

But suppose, it may be said, a girl who has learned 
the art of wood-engraving knows nobody likely to 
help her, what is she to do ? Is she not then quite 
helpless } Not at all. She is no more helpless than 
an author who can use his pen. He can send his 
manuscripts to publishers and editors ; she can do 
the same. If her work is good, she is bound sooner 
or later to find employment. 

But in order to shorten this probationary period 
we would suggest a partnership. If every girl who is 
skilled in wood-engraving would combine with some 
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other who is equally skilled in drawing, they would 
both double their chances of success. For they would 
then be in a position to offer to publishing firms not 
merely sketches which might or might not reproduce 
badly, but the actual blocks at a stated price, and 
these would always command a readier sale than the 
unfinished article. Moreover, the difficulty of intro- 
ducing themselves to the notice of employers would 
be greatly diminished. Instead of the slow process 
of submitting sketches to one firm after another, they 
could send reproductions to a score or more at once. 
If they selected for illustration some particular book, 
they would of course first send their specimens to the 
firm that published it, for in that case they might 
even dispose of their first blocks. But from others 
they would simply invite offers for similar work to be 
done to order, their terms being distinctly stated. 

Such partnerships, if conducted on business prin- 
ciples and equipped with the necessary skill, should 
do really well, especially as the co-operation of artist 
and engraver must produce better results as. regards 
workmanship than where each is acting independently 
of the other. Nor should they have any difficulty in 
coming together. An advertisement or two should 
do that. 

Mezzotint Engraving, — This is an occupation at 
which girls with artistic ability could do well. Many 
of them could earn far more by it than they can 
by painting. It can be learnt at many of the Art 
Schools, but perhaps at none so well as at Professor 
Herkomer's School of Art, Bushey, Herts. Upon 
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this point we cannot do better than quote from an 
article which the Professor contributed to the * Uni- 
versal Review/ 

* Students/ he says, * who once taste the art life at 
Bushey are happy nowhere else, and I never lose a 
good student. In my position I am able to put work 
in the way of the successful students, and thus start 
them on the road of earning their own livelihood. It 
is at this point that a student needs help, but generally 
cannot get it. I started mezzotint engraving amongst 
some of them for this purpose, and it has been 
eminently successful. It originated in this way : my 
most promising student had been a lithographer in 
America, at which business he was able to save 
enough money to come over to my school at its foun- 
dation. After a year with me he came to the end of 
his savings, and did not like the idea of going back to 
lithography to make more money, while he knew he 
needed more work in the school before he could do 
independent work satisfactorily. The idea of teach- 
ing him engraving occurred to me ; and with this 
object I obtained a commission for him to engrave 
one of my portraits for 50/. I made him " rock " his 
own mezzotint ground, and showed him the whole 
process. He showed immediate aptitude, and with 
some assistance pulled the plate through to the satis- 
faction of the people who gave the commission. 
From this plate he straightway obtained another 
commission — a portrait by Holl — which turned out 
at once a success, without a touch of my hand. His 
third plate was Holl's " Lord Dufferin," as fine a 
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specimen of pure mezzotint engraving as one could 
wish to see. He now gets 450/. for a plate. Another 
student has three years' work ahead on the strength 
of his successful plate after Luke Fildes's " School- 
girl." The printing, I may mention, is all done on 
my premises. 

* The best engravers gradually give up this branch 
for painting, but not until they have made a name in 
that beautiful art, and secured an income which will 
enable them to paint what they like. Of course, only 
some students have the qualifications for engravers. 
Others only paint, and I now get letters asking me 
to recommend young students who will paint por- 
traits for 50/. or 100/. These commissions are increas- 
ing fast, I am happy to say.' 

The fee for instruction at Bushey is 6 guineas a 
term, payable in advance. The students lodge in the 
houses of the villagers. They must be under the age 
of twenty-eight and unmarried, and must * intend to 
make Art a profession.' Before admission they are 
required to submit at least three studies in colour, or 
in black and white (charcoal on white paper), either 
of the human figure (nude), or of the head from life, 
the latter life-size. If this work is approved, they 
are admitted as vacancies occur, the total number of 
students being limited to seventy. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Glass Engraving, — To the employment of women 
as engravers upon glass there has arisen an obstacle 
which does not occur in the two other kinds of en- 
graving first mentioned. Here is what the Society 
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for Promoting the Employment of Women says about 
it : * Glass engraving having been suggested to the 
committee as a suitable occupation, enquiries were 
made concerning it, and a glass engraver of great skill 
being found willing to take girl apprentices, in 1865 
three girls were apprenticed, and worked with much 
promise of proficiency ; but unfortunately, in 1 867, 
their master failed, and instruction by lesson was all 
that could be procured for them. The girls conse- 
quently lost heart, and though one acquired such skill 
that specimens of her work, exhibited at the Work- 
men's International Exhibition, were purchased by 
Her Majesty the Queen, she was unable to gain a 
footing in the trade, and eventually, on her marriage, 
discontinued her work, specimens of which still remain, 
and prove beyond a doubt that this beautiful and 
elegant art might be well practised by women/ So 
far as we know, no other attempt has been made in 
this direction, no doubt in consequence of trade op- 
position. But this cannot last. It must go down in 
time. 



GOVERNESSES' BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 

There is perhaps no class that works harder than 
teachers, and for no hard-worked class is there a 
more useful society than the Governesses' Benevolent 
Institution. When we say that it has been of sub- 
stantial service during the past year to 4,369 ladies 
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who have been, or are, governesses, some idea may 
be formed of its benevolence and immense value. 
The greater part of the work of the society is 
voluntary, one rule being that *no individual shall 
be in any way connected with the management of 
the Institution who derives any benefit from it/ Its 
aim is to assist governesses in making provision for 
their old age, and to help in distress those of them 
whose exertions for their friends or families have pre- 
vented them from making such provision. The work 
is divided into separate branches, and every sub- 
scription or gift is devoted to the special branch which 
is desired by the donor. 

The society, during the past year, has given 
temporary assistance privately, amounting to over 
1,400/., to governesses who have been in need ; and 
several have received invitations to a farmhouse, 
where they have been able to recruit their health and 
strength. 

There is an Annuity Fund secured upon vested 
capital, and therefore independent of the prosperity 
of the society. It has been established by benevolent 
people who have left by will, or made gifts of, sums 
of money or stock sufficient to found annuities 
varying from 20/. to 50/., and which bear their 
names. The donors either reserve the right to 
nominate their own proteges, or the elections are by 
vote. In this way those wishing to pension their 
governesses may extend the benefit to others. A 
subscription of half-a-guinea, or a donation of five 
guineas, entitles the donor to one vote. Those eligible 
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for annuities must have been governesses, this term 
not including keepers of schools or teachers in 
schools who have not also been governesses. They 
must be British subjects by birth, and over fifty years 
of age. No lady can be admitted as a candidate 
whose income exceeds 30/. a year. 

The Provident Fund has been very successful ; 
the sum of money paid by governesses up to the 
commencement of 1892 is 578,675/., and is invested 
in Government securities. Full particulars can be 
had on application to the secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, W. Tables are printed for the help of 
governesses desirous of providing for their future, by 
which they can determine the age at which they wish 
an annuity to commence, and also the amount of the 
necessary payments. Should they be unable to 
continue their yearly payments when due, the whole 
of the money already paid will be returned ; or 
should the subscriber die, it would be given to her 
heirs. Any lady as soon as she has begun to teach 
can contract for a * deferred annuity ' at any distance 
of time not less than ten years. Immediate annuities 
can also be purchased. Some special subscriptions 
and donations have enabled the society in several 
instances to reduce by one-fourth the payments made 
for 'annuities,' and it is hoped that the sum remaining 
in hand, and additional subscriptions, will allow of a 
similar reduction on the first payment of future annui- 
tants. In connection with the Provident Fund there 
is also a savings bank, each lady's money being placed 
in her own name, and removable only at her order. 
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There is a Home for governesses seeking engage- 
ments at 47 Harley Street, the inmates paying 1 5 j. 
weekly for food and lodging. Application for 
admission should be made by letter to the ladies' 
committee ; the letters must enclose two testimonials, 
written in the first person, signed and sealed, with 
address and date. Besides the advantage of a very 
comfortable home, the governesses have many facilities 
for re-engagements, as families are glad to engage 
ladies whose respectability is so well attested. The 
admission is for one month, subject to extension by 
the committee. 

Books of registration are kept by the society, and 
names can be entered on the same conditions as must 
be observed by applicants for admission to the Home. 
Governesses who have obtained situations are re- 
quested to inform the lady superintendent without 
delay. Any neglect to do this would oblige the 
board to decline to enter the lady^s name a second 
time. 

In place of the asylum, formerly at Kentish Town, 
the institution has built a much finer and more com- 
fortable one at Chislehurst. The provision for the 
inmates consists of an annual sum of 42/., four 
tons of coal each, and medical attendance. The 
candidates must be over fifty years of age, un- 
married, or widows, British subjects by birth, whose 
incomes do not exceed 30/. a year. The asylum 
consists of separate and distinct dwellings for 
the aged ladies who find a home there. Each 
dwelling has two bedrooms, so that they may 
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have a relative or friend with them. This kindly 
consideration must be a great boon to the lonely 
ladies who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and found in their old age so welcome a haven 
of rest. It is a privilege and blessing of wealth to 
have the power to assist others, and it would surely 
be a happiness to help in her helplessness if only one 
of those ladies who, having laboured throughout their 
lives to train our daughters into good and intelligent 
women, have been unable to make a provision for 
their old age through their unselfish devotion to their 
parents or families. The asylum is charmingly 
situated, and extremely pretty and comfortable, and 
it is a real pleasure to see the restful content of its 
fortunate inhabitants. 

See also Tuition, p. 273. 



HAIRDRESSING 

Among the occupations open to women which have 
rapidly come into favour we may count that of hair- 
dressing. Fifteen years ago Mr. Douglas first started 
an establishment in Bond Street with lady hair- 
dressers, and although it was from the first a great suc- 
cess, his example was not for some time so extensively 
followed as might have been expected. The large 
establishment is always full of customers, and hair- 
cutting, shampooing, and hairdressing are all executed 
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with the greatest skill and nicety. It is a very agree- 
able half-hour which the visitor passes under the light 
hands of the attendants. Small wonder, then, that 
these places where ladies* hair is dressed by ladies are 
so much appreciated, for it is surely more pleasant to 
have the hair brushed and dressed by a woman, with 
a fellow-feeling for fancies and infirmities, than by the 
more matter-of-fact man, who often seems to regard 
the unfortunate head of his victim as a mere vehicle 
for the expenditure of greasy material and the sale of 
his specifics. 

The work, too, is specially suited to women ; their 
touch is lighter and more sympathetic — a great con- 
sideration to those with nerves — their fingers quicker, 
and their taste frequently better. An apprenticeship 
of from two to three years, according to the ability 
and taste of the learner, must be served. It is, how- 
ever, sonlewhat difficult to find firms willing to take 
apprentices, and this is easily to be understood, for 
ladies naturally prefer the practised to the * 'prentice 
hand * in the dressing and management of their hair. 
Still there are several firms which are willing to take 
them — among the number. Misses Muston and Collins, 
of 48 South Molton Street ; Madame Dore, Castle 
Street, Regent Street, and Mrs. Shellern, of Welbeck 
Street. The terms vary, but can be ascertained by 
applying to the establishments direct. As regards the 
remuneration, it is usually from i/. to 30^". a week, and 
in some establishments the assistants are allowed a com - 
mission on anything they sell to their customers. But 
even when manual proficiency has been attained, there is 
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always something to learn, for the fashions change, and 
are so numerous that a good hairdresser must be suffi- 
cient master of her craft to vary and adapt them to the 
style of her customer. Of course, natural good taste 
is a great advantage, but is not an essential. An in- 
telligent study of the works of the best sculptors and 
artists will stand her in good stead, and help her after 
a while to suit the coiffure to the wearer ; for face, 
style, and even manner, must all be considered if a 
really successful and artistic result is to be attained. 
There are so many styles of dress, too, from the 
* ingenue ' to the classic, all of which must be studied 
to produce an harmonious effect. 

Should an apprenticeship be undesirable, a course 
of lessons can generally be obtained at about a guinea 
for six lessons. French and Swiss hairdressers are 
considered the best masters. Instruction, however, 
even when combined with study, is not sufficient to 
enable a girl to obtain a good situation ; a great deal 
of practice will be found necessary, and for this it 
might be a good plan to take a post as under lady's 
maid or young lady's maid for a short time. In this 
way, not only manual dexterity could be acquired, 
but also the art of handling hair lightly and pleas- 
antly. 

A good income should be earned either by dressing 
ladies' hair in their own homes or by periodical visit- 
ing at their houses. In Spain the *Pefiadora,' or 
dresser of hair, is quite an institution. She visits her 
customers every afternoon and dresses their hair for 
the * paseo,' or the balcony, and it is to her art that 
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Spanish ladies owe a great deal of their beauty ; 
certainly a Spanish woman before her hair is dressed 
and a Spanish woman after are quite different beings. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when one remembers 
that the hair is rarely brushed or even taken down 
between the visits of the * Pefiadora.* 

A young Frenchwoman whom we once knew in 
England attended ladies and even gentlemen in their 
own homes, and did extremely well ; indeed, she had as 
much work as she could possibly manage. Certainly 
her care achieved the most wonderful restoration of 
thin or dull hair, and a few months of her treatment 
was sufficient to make scanty locks luxuriant. She 
had, of course, a specific which she used in conjunc- 
tion with a system of massage, her idea being to 
stimulate the hair into growth. The massage was 
at the same time a most delightful experience. She 
charmed away many a neuralgic headache, and 
soothed overstrung nerves in a truly marvellous way. 
Anybody who could do all this should prosper ex- 
ceedingly. 



HOME EMPLOYMENTS 

There are thousands of women and girls who are 
perpetually trying to find some remunerative employ- 
ment to be carried on at their own homes. Their 
letters, begging for advice and assistance, pour into 
the newspaper offices, and many of them are very 
painful reading. What can be done for these un- 

I 
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fortunates ? As few of them have any special apti- 
tude or training, it is almost impossible to help them. 
In their desperate anxiety to earn a little money, they 
fall an easy prey to scoundrels who are ever on the 
watch for a victim. So the home employment swindle 
has become an established institution. It has grown 
into quite a business, and from the number of adver- 
tisements appearing in the papers it must be a very 
profitable business. Here is a typical case. A young 
lady received a letter from a certain firm, offering to 
teach her, for the absurdly low fee of half a guinea, 
an occupation by which she could easily earn from 
3/. to 4/. a week. To save her any trouble in the 
matter, they were to provide her with the necessary 
tools, also at an absurdly low price. As the work 
could be done comfortably at home, she was delighted. 
She thought she had discovered a firm of philanthro- 
pists, an opinion which certainly received some sup- 
port from their printed testimonials. So she sent 
them the half-guinea, and received in return a few 
worthless tools and two or three small blocks of 
wood. After much labour, following the instructions 
enclosed, she succeeded in making a photograph 
frame which she forwarded to them, but no notice 
was taken of it. When she wrote again, a fortnight 
later, her letter was returned, endorsed ' Gone away.' 
The firm of philanthropists had bolted. They had 
done a brisk business while it lasted, yet surely a 
little consideration would have shown that the whole 
thing was a swindle. Suppose they had really known 
of an occupation by which untrained young ladies 
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could easily earn from 150/. to 200/. a year each, 
would they not, instead of teaching it for a small sum, 
have engaged as many as possible — untrained young 
ladies are not scarce — have manufactured the articles 
themselves, and so have accumulated a fortune ? 
That, we may be quite sure, is what they would have 
done. The ' firms * that offer home employment by 
means of specious advertisements should be left 
severely alone. Investigation will almost invariably 
prove them to be untrustworthy, and no girl should 
part with a single farthing to even the best of them 
— at any rate, without a clear understanding of what 
she is buying. 

With regard to home employments generally, it 
may be unhesitatingly affirmed that, where neither 
special ability nor training is required, the remunera- 
tion is in every case barely enough to keep body and 
soul together. Although this is only what might be 
expected, few seem to realise it until it has been 
forced upon them by painful experience. Even when 
a certain mechanical facility has been acquired, the 
earnings are often pitifully small. At an inquest 
some time ago, a woman stated in evidence that for 
stitching the covers on tennis balls she was paid at 
the rate of ^. a gross. Just think of it ! She had to 
sew thirty-six covers in order to earn one penny. 
The utmost she could earn by almost incessant labour 
was 6s, a week. 

Yet this unfortunate woman had one advantage 
over most of those who are engaged in fancy-work, 

for she had fairly regular occupation, whereas they 
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have mostly to depend upon chance sales. If it be 
urged that they are only trying to add to their in- 
comes, we reply that that is the worst part of the thing. 
We were shown the other day a hand-worked portiere 
curtain which must have taken months to make, 
yet the price asked for it was only 2/. Who could 
live at that rate ? The lady who made it must have 
had private means, and these are the people who do 
the mischief Unless they would cause untold misery 
to their poorer sisters, they would never, never, never 
sell a scrap of this work for less than the fair equiva- 
lent of the hours of toil spent upon it, of course with 
the necessary additions for the cost of materials, inci- 
dental expenses, and so forth. While fully alive to 
the difficulties surrounding the subject, we do not 
believe they are insurmountable, and we have a firm 
hope that the time will come when every woman will, 
by the aid of combination, obtain a fair day's wages 
for a fair day's work. 

It is impossible to answer a question which is 
often asked as to what sort of fancy-work is most 
in demand. There are many sorts, and the condi- 
tions are so various. But the articles, whatever their 
class, must be artistic ; they must be well done— not 
only well begun, but also well finished — a fact which 
few amateurs seem to grasp ; they should be novel 
and attractive in design ; their value should not ex- 
ceed a few shillings if they are to go off rapidly, for 
amateurs' work which runs into pounds is terribly 
hard to sell ; finally, they must be cheap. But not 
too cheap, otherwise they will not pay for making. 
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Even these statements require some qualification. 
The very excellence of a piece of work may be 
against it. For it may have taken a long time to 
do, and yet make but a small show compared with 
the labour that has been bestowed upon it. When 
that happens, there is no chance of getting an ade- 
quate price. The girl who would turn her skill with 
the needle to profitable account, must devote herself 
to work which, while occupying less time, is more 
striking. We do not mean bad work, for that will 
not sell. But as in art, so in fancy-work, a few clever 
touches are often more effective than more elaborate 
work, with a multitude of minute details. The former 
style is paid at quite as high a rate as the latter ; 
therefore it is more remunerative to the worker. The 
shop windows will afford plenty of hints, but original 
ideas are far more valuable than mere copies. 

The material used should always be new. We 
remember some pincushions made with extreme 
neatness and care by an old lady who was anxious 
to earn a little money. The brocaded silk with which 
they were covered betrayed its origin. As we looked 
at it, there rose before us a vision of other days — of 
dear old people with courtly manners, of music and 
dancing, of light and laughter, of grand dresses, of 
one grand dress in particular. A pincushion that 
called up such a vision had surely an additional 
charm. But for the prosaic purchaser — and purchasers 
are always prosaic — this was a drawback. It sug- 
gested *the home-made,' an expression which, un- 
fortunately, has come to imply the imperfect, as 
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distinguished from the more perfect articles turned 
out by the shops. Any one who wishes to dispose 
of her work had better discard all her old materials, 
however valuable they may be. Unless she does so, 
she will never get anything to match exactly — an 
essential condition. Work that is to sell must never 
betray the amateur ; it must never suggest the using 
up of old materials ; it must look as if it had just 
come from the factory, every part complete and 
adapted to every other part. 

Fancy-work may be sold to private buyers or to 
the shops. In the former case friends are of course 
useful, but a large connection could hardly be formed 
without advertising ; in the latter case, specimens 
must be submitted. Though the shops pay smaller 
prices than private persons, yet, if the work be good, 
they buy more largely and pay more regularly. Then 
there are the various agencies for the sale of ladies' 
work. A list of them will be found elsewhere. Most 
of them take approved work, and if they succeed in 
selling it, charge merely a commission, but some 
require a subscription as well. 

Besides fancy-work, there are, of course, a great 
number of employments which can be carried on at 
home. For the sake of easy reference, they are 
classified together in the Index. Readers can there 
glance through the list and select the subjects that 
especially interest them. 

Among those not mentioned elsewhere is the mak- 
ing of artificial flies, an occupation of scarcely sufficient 
importance to warrant a separate article being given 
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to it, yet more remunerative than most. It demands 
considerable knowledge and skill, and at present is 
in the hands of a few. Partly for that reason, a really 
expert worker can often make as much as 4/. a week, 
and seldom less than 2/. Private lessons are expen- 
sive, costing from ioj. to i/. a lesson. The necessary 
material to commence with can be obtained from i/. 
for trout flies to 5/. for salmon flies. The only way to 
obtain employment is to submit specimens to shop- 
keepers who sell fishing-tackle. 



HOMES FOR WORKING LADIES IN 

LONDON 

One of the greatest needs of ladies living alone in 
London is that of suitable homes. Cleanly, airy 
homes, where the worker, after her day's toil, can find 
rest and peace. How difficult it is to obtain them at 
moderate prices few people can understand. One of 
the hardest trials of poverty to a gently-nurtured 
woman is, not its privation and toil, but the unplea- 
sant associations into which it forces her. Too often 
the only lodgings within her means are, if not dirty, 
at least dingy and cheerless, where screaming children 
and a shrill-voiced landlady add yet another element 
of discomfort. Such houses as those advocated by 
Miss March-Phillips in the * Fortnightly Review' would 
be a great advantage to her. But the idea is not a 
new one. Some time ago the experiment was tried, 
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and Brabazon House, South Crescent, Tottenham 
Court Road, was established. It was commenced on 
a small scale, but for a time, we believe, was not a 
success. Comfortable bed-rooms have been fitted up, 
which can be hired, with the use of sitting rooms, for 
about 4?. 6d, a week ; and private sitting-rooms for 
6s, The residents comprise Civil Service clerks, tele- 
graphists, teachers, art-students, and trained nurses. 
There are now more applicants that can be accom- 
modated, and there is every reason to believe that a 
much larger house would be readily filled. 

That the success of the home is largely attribut- 
able to the clever and sympathetic lady superinten- 
dent, emphasises the fact that the right person must 
be in the right place. A very exceptional woman is 
needed to conduct such an establishment. She must 
possess business capacity, method, sympathy, and an 
unselfish attention to those whose comfort is depen- 
dent upon her, otherwise failure must result from her 
administration. To those who see only the outside 
of things, it is often a puzzle why some enterprises 
fail while others under apparently the same condi- 
tions succeed. Very generally a knowledge of those 
who undertake them will supply the key. 

The Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, are 
on a different system, and have succeeded so well 
that buildings on a similar plan have been erected in 
York Street, Marylebone. At both there are suites 
of unfurnished rooms for those who can afford to pay 
for them, and single rooms fitted as bed and sitting 
rooms combined. Attendance is provided, and there 
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is a common dining-room. The rent for a couple of 
rooms IS about 2/. los. a month. 

The Ladies' Dwellings Company, Limited (Sloane 
Gardens House, Lower Sloane Street, Chelsea, S.W.), 
also provides excellent homes for ladies, the charge 
for an unfurnished room being about ys. 6d. a week, 
and for a furnished room i $s. 

The Governesses' Home in Harley Street is men- 
tioned elsewhere (see p. 109). There is a similar 
establishment at 9 St. Stephen's Square, Westbourne 
Park, and another at 39 Victoria Road, Kilburn. 

For Art Students there is a home at 4 Brunswick 
Square, W.C. ; for mission workers at 2 Mecklen- 
burgh Street, W.C. ; and for students at University 
College and the London School of Medicine, at 
College Hall, Byng Place, W.C. 

To these may be added the following : Oakley 
Street Flats, 98 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. ; the 
Somerville Club, 231 Oxford Street, W. ; Campden 
Houses, Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W. ; 52 
Netherwood Road, West Kensington ; and the Gentle- 
women's Employment Club, 7c Lower Belgrave 
Street, S.W. 

Clubs, — Among the clubs to which ladies may 
belong are the University Club, 31 New Bond Street, 
W. (Entrance fee i/. is., subscription i/. is.) ; the 
Victoria Club, 3 Old Cavendish Street, W. (Entrance 
fee 2/. 2s.y subscriptions 2/. 2s.) ; and the Alexandra 
Club, 12 Grosvenor Street, S.W. (Subscription for 
town members 2/. 2s, and for country members i/. is.) 
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HORTICULTURE 

There are many ladies who might make something 
out of their gardens by selling flowers through the 
post, but it would be almost impossible to earn a 
livelihood in that way. If the expenses and receipts 
are carefully set down — so many ladies forget the 
former when reckoning profits — the sum earned is 
usually found to be small. Of course, if any one is 
prepared to spend money upon systematic advertising, 
she is bound to get together a connection in time, and 
from private buyers she would certainly obtain 
higher prices than in the market. Even then the 
process is slow and laborious, and we should not 
recommend any one to take up flower-growing as a 
business by itself, for only in exceptional circum- 
stances and with exceptional skill can it be made 
to pay. 

In any case it would be folly to rely solely upon 
orders by post, for the waste would be enormous. 
Therefore, while trying to form as large a private 
connection as possible, it is also necessary to arrange 
with a florist to take such flowers as may be sent to 
him — no easy matter — or else to consign them to a 
salesman. The plan has its advantages, one of them 
being a saving of labour, but the prices are invariably 
disappointing. They may be the prices actually 
received by the salesman, less, of course, his commis- 
sion, and yet there is sure to be a suspicion of having 
been cheated. For that is one of the dangers of 
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market-gardening — at least, for all growers who do 
not sell their own produce. They have no means of 
checking the salesman's returns. They are obliged 
to take just what he chooses to send them. Some 
papers, it is true, print a weekly list of prices, but it is 
of very little use, there are so many disturbing condi- 
tions. The safest thing to do is to send similar con- 
signments to two or three salesmen at the same time, 
and to select the one who regularly returns the most 
money. 

When, as usually happens, fruit-growing is com- 
bined with flower-growing, the profits are larger and 
upon the whole more certain, but the labour is 
correspondingly increased. It then becomes impera- 
tive to consign the main bulk of the produce to a 
salesman. The gathering, the sorting, and the pack- 
ing must all be superintended personally, and no 
woman who is not an early-riser should think of 
entering the business, for if she did, she would 
certainly be plundered, if not of her fruit, at least of 
the time for which she had to pay. Up till eleven or 
twelve on market nights and out of bed at half-past 
five next morning — yet it is pleasant work, but there 
is plenty of it. 

The English climate is so uncertain that produce 
grown under glass is more profitable than that grown 
in the open air, but the initial expense is necessarily 
greater, and the cost of fuel, which varies at different 
times and in different places, must be considered. 
Foreign competition must also be borne in mind. 
Soft fruit, like strawberries, pays well to force, pro- 
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vided that it is sent to market really early in the 
season. On the other hand, many things, such as 
grapes, bring in more money if kept back as late as 
possible — until after Christmas. Cucumbers, to fetch 
the highest prices, should be in time for early salmon, 
and mint, a crop that will repay the cost of forcing, 
for early lamb. Tomatoes and mushrooms also do 
well, though not so well as a few years ago. 

The most profitable flower to grow under glass 
are Marechal Niel roses, if of good quality — poor 
flowers of any sort never pay for the expense and 
trouble of growing — and arum lilies, especially in 
Easter week, when the blooms sometimes sell for as 
much as los, a dozen. If too forward, they should be 
retarded by being kept in the dark, with no more 
moisture than is absolutely necessary for their health ; 
if backward, they should be given tepid water fre- 
quently and placed in the highest and warmest posi- 
tion in the house. After Easter has passed, the price 
often falls as low as 2s, a dozen, so the point is 
important. Another flower that should not be neg- 
lected by those who have plenty of glass is the 
chrysanthemum. The latest sorts are the best, so far 
as moneymaking is concerned. 

Out-of-doors violets used to be remunerative 
some years ago, but they are now so extensively 
grown — by the acre in some parts of the country — 
that the margin of profit is now extremely small. 
Double primroses do rather better. Forget-me-nots 
yield fair returns, they flower so profusely, but the 
labour of gathering and bunching them is very great 
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Perhaps the best of all are bulbs, the many sorts of 
daffodils, the scillas, and so on. They can be planted 
in the orchard because the)^ bloom before the fruit- 
trees are in leaf, and so they occupy ground which 
would otherwise be wasted. Then as they multiply 
very fast, the surplus bulbs can be sold to the seeds- 
man, and the flowers always fetch a good price. 

Although fashion has a great influence upon 
prices, white always sells well, because it is so largely 
used for church decorations. The next best colour 
is yellow. As the University Boat Race approaches, 
blue flowers are in great demand and, being scarce, 
command high prices. All indications of this sort 
should be carefully noted ; in other words, in flower- 
growing, as in every other business, it is necessary to 
watch the market. 

Out of seeds and seedlings, larger sums may 
often be made than out of the flowers themselves. 
The one thing necessary is to establish a reputation 
for certain sorts, and to win prizes with them at 
various shows. If once it becomes known that Miss 
So-and-so is famous for her cactus dahlias or her 
double begonias, she will have no lack of customers 
afterwards, and her prices will rise according to the 
demand. Nor is this all, for the rearing of seedlings 
is quite the most interesting branch of gardening, 
having all the excitement of a lottery. Skill and 
care must be devoted to it, of course, yet even then 
there is a strong element of chance. Until the seed- 
lings flower it is impossible to gauge their merits, but 
when that stage is reached there may be found 
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among them some first-class new variety, and that 
may mean a very large sum of money. 

At first sight, cabbages would not seem to be a 
profitable crop, yet they often bring in 35/. an acre, 
and sometimes more when greens are scarce. Straw- 
berries may be reckoned at about 30/. an acre ; bush 
fruit at 20/. ; the best dessert apples and pears at 60/. ; 
filberts at about 50/. ; peas at 15/. As peas do not 
occupy the ground so long, or exhaust it so much, as 
most things, other crops are usually planted between 
the rows. The same may be said of celery, which 
pays well, if of really good quality. 

For those who, not possessing a garden already, 
are thinking of renting one for the purpose of 
making money out of the produce, a certain amount 
of capital is necessary, otherwise a single bad season 
will be disastrous. Nearness to a good market is 
another essential, for the cost of carriage is a con- 
siderable item in the yearly expenditure. Before 
deciding upon any particular district, it is always 
well to have a chat with one or two of the local 
greengrocers or florists. For they know not only the 
capabilities of the neighbourhood but also the re- 
quirements of the market. To grow parsley in 
Lincolnshire simply because it had proved profitable 
in Middlesex, or to spend much money on glass in a 
place where carriage to the nearest large town is costly, 
would only be to court disaster. To put the matter 
briefly, if a woman takes to market-gardening as a 
business, she must, if she is to make it pay, bring to 
her task a capacity for business. 
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At the same time she cannot do without a 
knowledge of general principles. If she does not 
already possess that knowledge, she must obtain it 
either by apprenticing herself to somebody who does, 
or else by entering the Ladies' Horticultural College, 
Swanley, Kent. Among the ladies who take pupils 
may be mentioned Mrs. Richmond, Clare House, 
Tiverton, Devonshire ; Mrs. T. Davidson, Wenolan, 
Annanford, South Wales ; and Miss G. Williams, 
Henlys, Berview, Montgomeryshire. 

The Women's Branch of the Horticultural College, 
though a comparatively new institution, has already 
done useful work. There is a comfortable house for 
the students, and they not only attend lectures but 
also learn the subject practically in the garden at- 
tached to the College. The fees are about 70/. a 
year. Of the young ladies trained there, some are the 
daughters of country gentlemen who wish to manage 
their own estates or to make money out of garden 
produce ; others intend to take to the business on 
their own account ; others again are qualifying for 
situations. There has already sprung up a demand 
for these lady gardeners, who are paid at the rate of 
about i/. a week with cottage, or 25 j. without. Of 
course head-gardeners on large estates get much 
more. To mention one instance, application was 
made to the College a short time ago for a lady to 
act as gardener in a private establishment, the terms 
offered being 25/. a year and board and residence 
with the family. 

After all, why should not fully-qualified ladies act 
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as gardeners ? It is not proposed that they should 
do the heavy work. They can sow seeds, pick out 
seedlings, water, train, prune, graft, bed, layer, take 
cuttings, pot, gather flowers, fruit and seeds, store and 
pack. If they possess the necessary knowledge and 
have had the necessary training, that is the main 
thing. A strong lad can do the rest. 

A new branch of horticulture has lately been 
started. The Women's London Gardening Association, 
which has its office at 62 Lower Sloane Street, under- 
takes the care of conservatories, balconies, window- 
boxes, small gardens and graves. It also tends 
plants used for room decoration while the owners are 
away. The idea seems a good one. If the public 
take to it, the association will doubtless be in need 
of more assistants. 

Landscape gardening is also taught at the Ciystal 
Palace School of Science. The course extends over 
eighteen months, and the fees for the whole period 
are about 90/. 

Among those who adopt gardening as an occu- 
pation, there are sure to be many whose parents or 
husbands have previously looked to the land for 
their livelihood. Upon some of them — a very few, 
let us hope — bad times may come. In that case 
they will be glad to know of the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, a society which, in case of 
need, grants pensions to the wives and orphan 
daughters of farmers. The office is at 26 Charles 
Street, London, S.W. 
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HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 

Under this heading we group together certain occu- 
pations which demand in a greater or less degree the 
same qualifications. Matrons in schools, in prisons 
and in lunatic asylums, housekeepers and caretakers 
must all be acquainted with the details of domestic 
management if their work is to be done properly 
Many of them are widows who in more prosperous 
times have had houses of their own, and others have 
risen from subordinate posts. All — if we except 
caretakers, who for some incomprehensible reason 
seem to be placed upon a different footing — are re- 
quired to give references as to their respectability and 
character generally. 

Matrons in Schools, — One of the results arising 
from the spread of education is the number of new 
openings for women. Every new school requires its 
staff of teachers ; many provide occupation for lec- 
turers, inspectors, clerks, and librarians ; where there 
is accommodation for boarders, there must always be 
a matron. During term-time the matron is kept ex 
ceedingly busy, but inasmuch as school holidays are 
long, her life is upon the whole a pleasant one. At 
least she can generally make it so if she chooses, for 
much depends upon her own disposition. Her work 
consists of superintending the domestic arrangements. 
She has the control of the kitchen, manages the ser- 
vants, keeps watch upon the laundress, takes charge 
of the boys' clothes, and sees that they are repaired 
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when necessary. Also, when the boys are hurt at 
football or cricket, it is her business to attend to their 
wounds. Sometimes, when there is a housekeeper, 
some of these duties devolve upon her, but in all the 
smaller schools they fall upon the matron. Naturally, 
the salaries paid vary very widely. They may be as 
low as 40/. a year, or as high as 200/. During term 
board and lodging are, of course, provided. Ap- 
pointments of the sort are being much more eagerly 
sought after by ladies than was the case a few years 
ago. They can seldom be obtained except by influ- 
ence, and only fall to outsiders when there is nobody 
else in view. 

Matrons in Prisons. — There are not many women 
of gentle birth who would care for this occupation, or 
who would be capable of undertaking it. For most 
the very idea of a prison is appalling — the more ap- 
palling because they are utterly ignorant of what goes 
on inside. And certainly, when all has been said in 
its favour, it cannot be called pleasant work ; crimi- 
nals are not exactly the persons with whom one 
would associate by choice ; inside those grim walls 
the seamy side of life is always uppermost, and that, 
even to brave hearts, is apt to be depressing. Still, 
do the district visitors and Sisters of Mercy who 
spend most of their time in the slums, fare much 
better ? To them it is a labour of love ; and there 
are many ladies who might, if they chose, do noble 
work in our prisons. The official positions are not 
very many, and before they can be obtained an 
elementary examination has to be passed. Testi- 
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monials are also necessary, and the applicant must be 
in sound health. The pay is fairly good as times go, 
matrons receiving from 50/. to 150/. a year, while 
lady superintendents, of whom, however, there are 
only three, get as much as 500/. a year. Full in- 
formation can be obtained by applying to the clerk in 
charge of the Staff, Prison Department, Home Office, 
Whitehall. 

Matrons in Lunatic Asylums, — Occupation in an 
asylum demands exceptional strength of body and 
mind. Few ladies could stand it long ; the mental 
strain is so great, and the perpetual association with 
lunatics is so trying. For this reason the remunera- 
tion is fairly good. Attendants receive about 25/. a 
year, besides board, lodging, and washing, and nurses 
rather less. The salaries of housekeepers and super- 
intendents range from about 50/. to 90/., while matrons 
are in some cases paid as much as 200/. When uni- 
forms are worn they are given by the institution. At 
most of the public asylums pensions are granted to 
those who have reached the age of fifty, the ordinary 
rate being one-fourth of the annual salary for every 
year of service. 

Housekeepers. — A great number of ladies are em- 
ployed as housekeepers in large hotels and boarding- 
houses. In the former case previous experience of 
similar work — probably in some smaller hotel — is 
absolutely necessary, and a general knowledge 01 
household management is not considered sufficient. 
Such posts are seldom advertised, being usually ob- 
tained by influence. It often happens that, when a 
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vacancy occurs, an employee who has distinguished 
herself in some inferior capacity in the same hotel is 
chosen to fill it. 

Boarding-houses are less exacting in their require- 
ments. In this case, what is chiefly wanted is a 
general knowledge of domestic details, together with 
a ladylike manner, and the ability to keep accounts 
and control servants. Of course references are always 
asked for, and should be given in return. It is most 
important that this point should be insisted upon. 
If it is neglected, the unfortunate lady appointed to 
the post may find herself in an objectionable house, 
or at the end of many months may be unable to get a 
single penny of her salary. Even references are no 
certain insurance against either of these risks ; there- 
fore they should in no case take the place of a careful 
investigation made on the spot. Advertisements for 
housekeepers in boarding-houses often appear in the 
daily papers. 

The extension of the * flat ' system has led to 
new openings in the same direction. Many of the 
gigantic piles of buildings which have been erected 
of late years in London are divided into small suites 
of rooms, some of them furnished and some unfur- 
nished. Each establishment is in charge of a house- 
keeper, who has a staff of servants under her. She 
has her own rooms, often very comfortable ones, and 
the work, though demanding orderly habits and 
powers of discipline, is by no means laborious. For 
a widow left without enough to live upon, there could 
hardly be a better appointment. There is only one 
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way to get anything of the sort, and that is by 
applying to the various companies who build flats, 
such as the Ladies' Dwellings Company, Limited, 
Sloane Gardens House, Lower Sloane Street, Chelsea, 
S.W., or the Ladies' Residential Chambers Company, 
Limited, Chenies Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Perhaps, 
too, some of the leading house-agents might be of use 
— at any rate, in giving information of buildings in 
course of erection ; and in such matters it is of the 
utmost importance to be early in the field. 

Caretakers, — Although there are exceptions, care- 
takers are only too often miserable old creatures, 
whose sole idea of happiness is summed up in the one 
word — gin. They cannot take care of themselves, so 
how they can be expected to take care of the property 
entrusted to them passes all understanding. No 
doubt, they produce some sort of a * character ' in 
the first instance, but such things, even when genuine, 
are apt to wear badly in a world that is not as plea- 
sant as it might be. These women are usually em- 
ployed on the recommendation of the various house- 
agents to whom they make themselves useful in one 
way or another, and the householder has little choice 
in the matter, for, with the exception of the police, 
there is nobody else. Yet the occupation is one which 
might well be undertaken by ladies. Although the 
actual remuneration would not be large — it is gene- 
rally about 10^. or \2s, a week — they would at any rate 
get free lodging during the greater part of the year, for 
their services would be eagerly sought after, and they 
would seldom be out of an engagement, and most of 
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their time would be at their own disposal. Unless they 
choose, they need not do any of the cleaning ; a woman 
could be hired to do it. But they might with advan- 
tage undertake the mending of the household linen ; 
indeed, there would be plenty of work demanding 
intelligence and taste which they could do, and the 
more valuable they made themselves to their employer 
the more certain they would be of future employment. 
Unquestionably, there is an opening for ladies here. 
Any one who is seriously thinking of trying it should 
call upon the leading house-agents and get them to 
make a note of her wishes. They would all be glad 
to help her. A register of caretakers is also kept by 
the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women. 
(For particulars of the Society, see the article devoted 
to it.) Any lady anxious for work of this kind could 
not do better than apply for information and advice 
to the Secretary, Miss King. 

Guardians of Anglo-Indian Children. — The pay- 
ment for taking charge of children whose parents are 
in India is often very good. At the same time no 
woman should undertake the duty if her sole or even 
chief object is the remuneration. Unless she has a 
mother's heart, unless she has a real love for children, 
unless she is prepared to treat the little wayfarers as if 
they were her own, she had much better keep a shop 
or turn her attention to business of some sort. But 
for the right person the office is a very pleasant one. 
It is also profitable. As in most things, the great 
difficulty is to get a start. This might be managed 
by advertising in the * Indian Times' (lOO Fleet 
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Street, E.C.), or by communicating with the Colonial 
and Indian Guardianship Association, whose mission 
is to find good homes or schools for children whose 
parents are abroad. The association not only takes 
full charge of such children, but looks after them 
until they are fifteen years of age, or until they are 
restored to their parents. It never recommends 
families not personally known to any of its members, 
and in all cases it requires the strictest references. 
The honorary secretary is A. G. Bradley, Esq., of 
II St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 
See also Domestic Aids, p. 64. 



INVENTION 

If a girl living at home becomes anxious to earn a 
little money, she usually turns her attention to one 
of three things— painting, writing, or fancy-work. 
The last is adopted only if she feels unequal to either 
of the two others. It is not so attractive ; nor does 
it offer a chance of winning such valuable prizes. 
As a rule, it is regarded as a sort of refuge for the 
destitute, and that, alas ! is the reason why so much 
of the fancy-work offered for sale by amateurs is 
hopelessly bad. Painting, on the other hand, de- 
mands a certain power of using the brush, and those 
who do not possess the power cannot imagine that 
they do. Within certain limits they may be deceived, 
but beyond those limits their incapacity is plain even 
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to their own eyes. So while the company of painters 
may contain every degree of skill, it must necessarily 
be more select than the company of writers, who 
have no such restriction. For every girl can use a 
pen, and that is the only qualification. Therefore 
the company of writers is enormous. Among the 
educated classes, probably one family in every three 
contributes a member to it, though she may not 
always care to confess the fact. It may be that she 
scribbles up in her bedroom at odd moments, and 
goes out by stealth to post her precious MS. when it 
is completed, or she may pose more openly as an 
authoress, and read her productions to her family in 
the evening. The number of girls who send MSS. 
to the editors of various periodicals is simply as- 
tounding, and probably not one in ten ever makes a 
farthing by writing. It seems a pity that so much 
time and labour should be wasted. By all means 
let those who feel that they have it in them go on 
writing ; but the others, whose only idea is to make a 
little money, would be far better doing something 
else. They are not helping themselves, and are only 
hindering those who deserve to win. 

It is in the hope of easing the pressure that we 
venture to suggest another way in which they might 
utilise their leisure, and at the same time give free 
rein to their ambition. The field of invention is 
open to all. Like literature, it is a glorious field ; 
but, unlike literature, it can never be overcrowded. 
Why should not more girls enter it ? It offers im- 
mense rewards — rewards beside which those of 
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literature cannot compare for a moment-- and as an 
occupation it is not excessively laborious. In fact, 
it may almost be called a recreation. Why, for ex- 
ample, should not the task of inventing a puzzle be 
as pleasant as the task of solving it } The same 
faculties are required for both. It is not every 
amusement that can be made profitable, yet a good 
puzzle is one of the most saleable articles that can 
be put upon the market A year or two ago an 
ingenious young inventor netted several thousands of 
pounds in this way. Having some spare time in the 
evening, he set his wits to work and invented a 
puzzle. He took out a patent for it, sold the right 
to manufacture it upon royalty, and realised a for- 
tune. 

It is the ambition of every girl who attempts 
literature to write a successful novel. She has heard 
vague rumours of the profits to be thus earned, and 
imagines it would be a perfect mine of wealth. Yet 
if she should be fortunate enough to accomplish 
her desire, the actual yield to her would probably 
not exceed a couple of hundred pounds. Under 
very favourable conditions it might be rather more, 
but it might be very much less. In consequence 
of the unfair system of publishing which is so 
common — though not as common as it used to be — 
many successful first novels have not brought their 
authors a single penny. A successful game, if 
properly patented, can usually give a very much better 
account of itself. We could mention one, a parlour 
game not by any means exceptionally popular, for 
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which the inventor, who had never done anything 
of the sort before, has already received a thousand 
pounds in royalties. This is princely remuneration, 
as compared with the remuneration for a novel by an 
unknown author. Of course there are games that 
fail, just as there are novels that fail ; but consider 
the difference in time and labour which must be 
spent upon the two. According to the present 
editor of the * Cornhill/ about as good an authority 
upon the subject as could be found, a readable novel 
should take at least nine months to plan and write, 
whereas the invention of a popular game might be 
the work of a single evening. Not that it often is, 
for the development of the fundamental idea must 
in most cases occupy a considerable period, and then 
the game must be tested in every possible way before 
it can be considered perfect ; nor would we wish to 
encourage the notion that money is to be earned 
without the expenditure of an adequate amount of 
labour. Our purpose is to dispel the fallacy that 
literature is a short cut to fortune, and almost the 
only short cut. For invention offers far more oppor- 
tunities and far higher rewards. 

* But what can I invent ? * is the question which 
some girls ask when the suggestion is made to them. 
Those who ask it arc not likely to invent anything. 
They show at once that they have not the qualifi- 
cations which are necessary to success. Theirs are 
not the eyes that are ever on the alert for an open- 
ing, and theirs is not the spirit that works its way 
steadily onwards in spite of difficulties. For this is 
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essential in an inventor — that she must always be on 
the watch. She must be perpetually examining 
everything she sees, turning it upside down and 
inside out, finding out its flaws, doing her utmost to 
improve it. If a door-handle is clumsy or defective, 
she must not rest until she has produced something 
better ; if a window- fastener is so constructed that it 
is in reality an aid to burglary, she must straightway 
sit down and endeavour to remedy the fault ; if a 
dress-suspender lets down a dress instead of holding 
it up, she must construct one that will do its duty 
properly ; if the ordinary method of washing clothes 
strikes her as being imperfect, she should not be 
content until she has improved it. We do not, of 
course, mean that these are the things which she 
should actually set to work upon. They are merely 
given for the purpose of illustration. The point 
which should be borne in mind is this : — All inven- 
tions which save labour are valuable, because they 
save expense ; if they are more effective in working, 
or simpler, and therefore cheaper in construction, 
than existing appliances, they are also valuable. 
Under the latter head may be classed those inven- 
tions which combine several things or processes that 
had previously been separate. Not very long ago an 
American hit upon the idea of attaching a small 
piece of indiarubber to the end of a lead pencil. 
At a first glance it does not seem very much of an 
idea, but he took out a patent for it and made a 
fortune. 

It may seem curious, but the inventions which 
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yield the largest profits are little things to which 
ordinary people would attach a very trifling value, if 
any at all. An expert in patents has declared that 
he would rather invent a really good new button 
than a steam-engine. The reason is obvious. But- 
tons are required by everybody, and are sold by 
millions, whereas perhaps not half-a-dozen of this 
particular kind of steam-engine might be sold in a 
year. The fact that simple inventions are the most 
valuable is greatly in favour of the amateur. Any 
girl who turned her attention to the subject would 
find it impossible to construct intricate and costly 
models. But as matters stand, with a knife and a 
few pieces of wood or cardboard, she may turn out 
something which will bring her in a large income. 

In estimating the value of her ideas, she is sure 
to encounter a difficulty. Although they strike her 
as being excellent, they may be quite worthless, or 
they may not be new. How is she to test her 
opinion ? Any respectable patent agent will do this 
for her free of charge. She may submit her inven- 
tion to him with perfect confidence, and he will tell 
her whether he considers it worth patenting or not. 
If he recommends her to do so, she will have to pay 
from 2/. los, to 5 guineas for provisional protection ; 
some firms charging twice as much as others. The 
actual cost of the Government stamp is only i/., and 
the remainder is the agent's fee. But it would be 
very unwise of a beginner to attempt economy here 
by taking out the patent herself, as any flaw in the 
specification might lead to the loss of all her rights. 
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Provisional protection lasts for nine months. During 
that period the patentee can show her invention as 
much as she likes, and can offer it for sale. Her best 
plan is to ascertain the address of the leading firms 
who manufacture similar articles, and to submit speci- 
mens to several of them at once. If she is lucky 
enough to get an offer from more than one, she can 
then choose the best. It is just as well, on the chance 
of a patent turning out to be really valuable, not to 
part with all rights. The fairest arrangement is a 
royalty, and if some money is immediately needed, 
an advance can usually be obtained if the firm is a 
good one. 

Of late years the opportunities which invention 
offers to the ingenious and the industrious have been 
more largely used than was formerly the case. A 
glance through the lists of recent patents granted 
shows a gradually increasing number of women. 
Nor are they confining themselves to any particular 
department. As they advance, they are spreading 
out along the whole line. We find in their names 
patents for toys, roller blinds, cots, dress-fasteners, 
razor-strops, automatic doors, electrical apparatus, 
machines of all sorts, and almost every conceivable 
thing, and never a week passes that some new name 
is not added to the list or some old one repeated. 
That all are not successful is certain, but it is equally 
certain that many earn very large sums in this way. 
If only a small portion of the stream of girls who 
rush into unprofitable writing could be diverted into 
this channel, it would be a good thing for them and 
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for others. They would never lack pleasant occu- 
pation, and some among them would be sure to do 
well. A single good invention would be an annuity 
for life. 



JOURNALISM 

For girls whose tastes lie in that direction journalism 
offers a pleasant, and, upon the whole, a fairly remu- 
nerative way of earning a livelihood. But the work 
is certainly hard ; it must be preceded by a long and 
careful training ; it requires special aptitude, and, 
without this, failure is sure. Therefore, no definite 
decision should be made until a searching test has 
been applied, and unless it be satisfactorily passed 
some other career should be chosen. For those who 
write are many — almost every one who can hold a pen, 
in fact — and where the competition is so exceptionally 
severe, only exceptional excellence can hope to suc- 
ceed. Of journalism, more than of any other profes- 
sion, it may be said that the fittest alone survive. 

The qualifications demanded arc so many and so 
various that any list professing to give them all would 
almost certainly be incomplete. But among them 
may be mentioned intelligence, clearness of expres- 
sion, a mastery of good English, business capacity, 
wide reading, a good rhemory, and the power of 
knowing what will, and what will not interest the 
public. It should never be forgotten that the primary 
function of journalism is to record facts. The leading 
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article is an innovation of comparatively modern 
times, and already there appears to be a tendency to 
abandon it, or, at any rate, to substitute for it short 
paragraphs. But in any case the writing of com- 
ments, whether in the shape of leaders or of para- 
graphs, is always reserved for journalists of experience ; 
it is never allotted to the beginner, whose duty is 
confined to the recording of facts. 

It is, therefore, at this point that a girl who con- 
templates entering the profession should begin her 
training. She need never be in want of materials to 
work upon ; they are all around her. She can take 
the things that she sees in the streets or in the fields, 
and learn, by constant practice, to describe them 
faithfully and well ; the little incidents of her daily 
life will provide plenty of interesting matter if only 
she can present them properly. Of course she must 
select, for it would be impossible to report all she saw 
or heard, and, if it were possible, nobody would care 
to read it. At first she will find it very difficult to 
know what to use and what to omit, but if she per- 
severes every effort will make her task easier. This 
art — the art of selection— is as essential to the journal- 
ist as it is to the novelist. It crops up in everything, 
even in the most ordinary reporting. Very few 
speeches are printed in the papers as they are spoken, 
they would occupy far too much valuable space ; they 
have to be altered and condensed, and this has often 
to be done, without destroying the speaker's peculiar 
style, at very high pressure. Habit here is second 
nature. The reporter makes the necessary alterations, 
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partly when he is taking his shorthand notes, and 
partly when he is writing them out in longhand. 

The practice is one to be commended to the 
beginner. If the feminine sex has a failing it is a 
tendency to talk too much. This tendency the young 
journalist should sternly check at the outset, and she 
could not do it better than by making short readable 
abstracts of every book that comes in her way, and of 
as many articles in the daily papers as possible. 
Besides greatly assisting her memory she will thus 
learn the art of condensation, which is closely akin to 
the art of selection. In this manner, if she does her 
work carefully and always studies the best models, 
she will in time acquire a terse, nervous, vigorous 
style, and quickness in seeing what is and what is not 
essential. Both qualities are of inestimable value to 
the journalist. 

Provided that the books and articles selected are 
really good, there is another advantage in making 
abstracts of them. For the abstracts will show the 
bare facts which the writer had to deal with, and the 
books or articles themselves will show how he treated 
them. The beginner will thus learn not only how to 
compress but also how to expand, and when she has 
learnt these two lessons thoroughly, she will have 
gone more than half-way on the road to success. 
But compression is the more valuable of the two ; 
that should always be borne in mind. If she should 
sometimes feel a pang at putting into half a column 
what she could readily expand into a column or more, 
a little consideration will show that by so doing she 
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is actually a gainer. For the loss in money is a small 
matter compared with the good opinion of her editor, 
and if for the purpose of a newspaper her work would 
be better done in a small compass than in a larger 
one, she would be extremely foolish to risk her repu- 
tation for the sake of a slight temporary gain. All 
journals are anxious to give as many items of interest- 
ing news as they can cram into the limited space at 
their command, and a selection has to be made from 
the shoals of articles, letters, and telegrams that pour 
in daily. It follows that those contributors are the 
most valuable who can express themselves clearly and 
well in the fewest possible words. 

After the necessary qualifications have been 
acquired, the next difficulty is to find an opportunity 
of employing them. Some girls begin by sending 
short paragraphs to the society papers, or to any 
other journals which they would be likely to suit. 
The plan is a good one if the first success be systema- 
tically followed up, for in this way a lasting connec- 
tion may often be established in time. Still, while 
indiscriminate paragraph writing may be useful in 
testing the ground, we should strongly recommend 
the beginner not to trust to it alone, but to make a 
speciality of some subject which she knows better 
than all others, and to strive to associate her name 
with it. Far more permanent good may be done in 
this way than by endeavouring to cover a larger 
field. The subject may be dress, cookery, woman's 
work, gardening, or anything else that is attractive 
to general readers, and to women in particular ; but, 

L 
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whatever she chooses, she should do her utmost to 
make it her special study and to identify herself with 
it. The frequent appearance of articles on a certain 
subject, all bearing her name, could not fail in time to 
arrest public attention. She would come to be re- 
garded as an authority, and would be asked by some 
editor to manage that department in his paper. Her 
future would then be assured. 

Of course it is excellent practice to write upon a 
variety of subjects, and no girl who neglects it can 
hope to rise high in the profession. If she is quick 
with her pen, she can often render great service by 
temporarily doing the work of some member of the 
staff who happens to be absent. But unless she has a 
speciality of her own, she will always be at the mercy 
of circumstances. There will be nothing to single her 
out from the ever-increasing crowd of competitors, 
and even if she does succeed in settling into a berth, 
her hold upon it will be comparatively slight. With 
her special subject it would be different. She could 
then hold her own easily against all comers. 

But it is not to the London papers alone that the 
young journalist should look for an entrance into the 
profession ; the provincial papers offer far more oppor- 
tunities. Many of them already have a woman's page, 
and many others are sure to follow their example. 
Why should she not try them ? Here and there she 
might find one who would take something from her 
occasionally, and when she had thus gained an 
audience, it would be her own fault if she did not 
succeed. 
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But one point should be remembered. It is quite 
useless for a beginner to write and offer to do this or 
that. She should do it and send it on approval. An 
editor once said that he did not want men ; what he 
did want was work. And what was true of that one 
editor is true of all. Send them something which you 
think will suit them, and if they like it they will 
print it, and possibly ask for more, but don't worry 
them with offers of service, the value of which they 
have no means of estimating. 

The provincial papers are always glad to receive 
interesting notes from London, and if a girl living 
there chooses to send anything of the sort, it has a 
very good chance of acceptance, provided of course 
that she writes in a bright and attractive style. As 
many of the local papers have special correspondents, 
she might fail in her first attempts, but if she per- 
severed she would sooner or later light upon some 
journal that had an opening, and perhaps upon more 
than one. In order to hasten matters, she would do 
well to send copies of the same article simultaneously 
to different editors in different parts of the country. 
This is called ' manifolding,' and is a common prac- 
tice with the writers of * London letters,' who arrange 
to supply a number of papers with a weekly article. 
Although the payment from each is less than would 
be received for the exclusive rights, the total is 
usually much more. Of course, the beginner could 
not rely upon several acceptances ; she would be 
lucky if she got one. But she would in this way have 
more chances of success, and of forming a connection. 
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For some reason or other the provincial papers 
have been strangely neglected by girls who are 
anxious to enter the profession. They make excellent 
training schools, and turn out some of our best journal- 
ists. In many cases they certainly do not pay very 
well, but what of that ? The apprentice is lucky who 
gets anything at all during her apprenticeship. Every 
district has its local paper, and some have more than 
one ; all of them are glad to receive notes of local 
interest, and most are glad to pay for them. At 
present, except in a few cases, they have nobody who 
can treat subjects which concern the feminine sex, 
and when they try, for example, to describe the 
dresses worn at a wedding, they often make ridiculous 
blunders. Here, then, is an open door to journalism 
as a profession. 

Most of the lady journalists in London belong to 
the Writers' Club, 190 Fleet Street. Those who wish 
to become members should apply for particulars to 
the honorary secretary. Miss Florence Routledge. 

See also Literature, p. 164. 



KNITTING 

Some time ago we were asked for an opinion of this 
employment by an anonymous correspondent. Even 
if he had not stated his sex — he wrote on behalf of 
his wife — his question would have made it clear, for 
it showed the profoundest ignorance of the conditions 
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under which women work and live — or starve. We 
assured him that, although their position has slightly 
improved within recent years, they are still little 
influenced by economic laws. They take just what 
is offered them, regardless whether it is sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. The consequence is, 
they are often paid at a rate which makes one angry 
to think of. For their own sake, and for the sake of 
the men with whom they are entering into compe- 
tition, we most earnestly desire to see them combine 
for the purpose of checking the fall of prices in the 
labour market, otherwise the result must be disastrous 
to both. But when our correspondent asked us to 
estimate the sum likely to be realised for a certain 
amount of wool when converted into stockings, he set 
us nearly as hard a task as the attempt to estimate 
the value of a picture to be produced from so much 
paint and canvas. There are so many things to be 
considered— the quality of the material, the quality 
of the work, the business capacity of the worker, the 
state of the market, and so forth. Unless private 
buyers can be found, the only test is by submitting 
specimens to the trade. 

Still, this much may be confidently asserted — 
that of all the ill-paid occupations, hand-knitting is 
one of the worst. So miserable is the pittance doled 
out for it that it has been almost entirely aban- 
doned, except by the peasant women in Ireland and 
elsewhere. To take a single example, hand-knitted 
stockings seldom bring the worker a higher profit 
than threepence or, at the outside, fourpence a pair. 
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A pitiful sum, surely, considering the labour involved. 
Obviously, then, there is not much chance of any 
woman being able to maintain herself in decency and 
comfort by means of knitting. 

Of machine-knitting it is possible to speak in 
more favourable terms. The work requires close 
attention, but with patience and perseverance we 
believe that from 1 5^. to 50^*. a week may be earned 
by its means. The machines can be bought from the 
Automatic Knitting Machine Company, which has its 
chief office at 67 Southwark Street, S.E., and branch 
offices elsewhere. They vary a good deal in price, 
the most useful one for domestic purposes costing 
8/. I Si"., less 15 per cent, for cash. If desired, it can 
be obtained on the hire purchase system — for a pay- 
ment of i/. and weekly instalments of half a crown. 
But if the purchaser prefers it, she can pay for it in 
labour instead of in money, for the Company will 
buy from her all the socks and stockings she chooses 
to make, paying her for the former at the rate of 
IS, 6d.y and for the latter 2s. 6d,, per dozen pairs. 
This is in addition to the cost of the material used. 
The price seems low, but as an expert worker can 
make a pair of socks in thirty-five minutes, or a dozen 
pairs in a day of seven hours, she can, even at this 
rate, earn 1 5^. a week by work performed at home. 
But she can do better by selling to the retail shops, 
and better still by selling to private customers who 
will often give as much as \s. 6d. a pair for socks and 
2s, 6d. for stockings. This looks more promising 
than fancy work. Ladies, without any special accom- 
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plishments and in search of some home employment 
to add to their incomes, might give the knitting- 
machine a trial. 



LADY-HELPS 

In dealing with this subject, we are met with a 
difficulty at the very commencement. What is a 
lady- help ? * Lady * is in these days a tolerably com- 
prehensive term, for w6 are often informed that 
* the lady who does the washing ' is at the back door, 
while * the gentleman ' who brings it is sure to be 
lurking round the corner, but * help ' is even more 
comprehensive. Let us, then, take * lady-help ' as a 
single indivisible word. What does it mean ? If the 
advertising columns of the daily papers are consulted 
for the answer, there would appear to be a good many 
definitions. According to one advertiser, a lady-help 
must be willing to make herself generally useful in 
the house; according to another she is a sort of 
companion or secretary ; according to a third her 
duties are merely to arrange a few flowers, receive 
visitors, and perhaps read interesting extracts from 
the newspapers ; according to a fourth— and this 
class is by far the largest — she is supposed to act as 
nurse, housemaid, or cook, or even as all three com- 
bined, and one recent advertisement contained the 
mysterious announcement that she * must wheel the 
pram.' Here is, at any rate, plenty of variety. If 
we were to attempt to base any general definition 
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upon such widely different opinions, it would be this 
— that a lady-help is a person who is expected to do 
a servant^s work for less than a servant's wages. For 
upon that one point most of the advertisers agree. 

The fact is remarkable enough to merit some 
inquiry. At a time when more and more women are 
being compelled to enter the labour market, anything 
which can throw a light upon the conditions of their 
work must be instructive and useful. Here, then, is 
the question to be considered : Why are educated 
women expected to accept a lower rate of payment 
than servants who do the same work ? Even if the 
former did not at the outset possess as much ex- 
perience as the latter — an hypothesis by no means 
generally true — they could soon overtake and pass 
them if they chose, for higher intelligence naturally 
accompanies better education. It is, therefore, in 
another direction that the solution must be sought. 

Groping about darkly, we again come upon that 
strange intimation * must wheel the pram.' Does it 
offer a clue ? A nurse would not object to * wheel 
the pram ' ; she would consider it her duty, and the 
peculiar word employed would not jar upon her ears 
and suggest a possible unpleasantness. But plainly, 
a lady-help would not consider it her duty, and there 
at once we get to the root of the matter. There are 
certain things which she will not do because she 
thinks them derogatory. She does not, perhaps, 
mind laying the table for dinner, but she will not 
light the fire, so a servant has to be kept to do what 
she won't. Then, again, as she will not associate 
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with the servants, she must have her meals with the 
family, or else a room must be set apart for her use. 
And this, of course, knocks a good deal off her market 
value. 

Far be it from us to assert that a lady-help is not 
entitled to have her own feelings. On the other hand, 
we know that, by reason of her poverty, they are 
bound to be exceptionally sensitive. But we wish 
her to look at the matter calmly, and see whether 
their indulgence is worth the price that others put 
upon it. For it is, after all, purely a business question. 
Granted that no lady would care to mix on equal 
terms with those of lower social standing than herself, 
or to enter a family in which * prams * form an im- 
portant ingredient, yet the latter might be easily 
avoided, and the difficulty in the former case is by no 
means insuperable. 

There remain for consideration the duties which 
are thought derogatory. Is it more derogatory to 
light a fire, for example, than to lay a table } The 
work is apt to blacken ungloved hands, no doubt, but 
hands can be washed. It cannot in any sense be 
called dishonourable. No lady need be ashamed of 
doing it ; in fact, many do it often in their own homes 
and never give it a thought. Then why should a 
lady-help cling to her little bit of pride .•* See what 
it costs her ! Apart from the two or three duties to 
which she objects, she does the work of a servant who 
would receive, say 20/. a year, and for this work she 
may be paid only 10/. a year. In other words, her 
pride is reckoned at the value of all her work. It 
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costs her lo/. a year, a sum which, invested properly, 
would bring her in a nice little annuity in her old age. 
Is it worth the price she has to pay for it? The 
figures given are far from extravagant, for the loss in 
some cases which might be quoted is very much 
greater. 

Of course, if the lady -help prefers to go on as she 
is doing — if she decides that her pride is worth as 
much to her as her work to her employers — that is 
her business. She might still refrain from doing 
those things which she will not do at present, and yet 
get a higher salary. For the demand is greatly in 
excess of the supply, and if she were to claim much 
more than she is usually offered, she would have little 
difficulty in getting it, provided that she has the 
necessary experience and qualifications. 

But for those who will unreservedly enter the 
labour market, and say frankly that they are prepared 
to undertake the duties of cook, housemaid, or nurse, 
the prospect is infinitely better. They would earn 
far more than they could possibly do in any other 
way ; they would have comfortable homes, without 
any trouble about board or lodging ; they would have 
reasonable holidays, any mistress being only too glad 
to grant this in return for good and faithful service ; 
finally, they would be able to make provision against 
old age or sickness. But would not they be obliged 
to associate with servants ? Not at all. They could 
easily combine, one going as cook, another as house- 
maid, and so on. They would thus have their own 
part of the house entirely to themselves, and they 
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would be far happier than struggling along in cheap 
lodgings, trying to earn a living by fancy-work, and 
seldom far removed from starvation. 

But it may be urged that they would thus lose 
every chance of marriage. What chance have these 
girls of marriage? None whatever. They are old 
women long before they reach middle age. Those 
who are able to put by a few pounds every year, 
while retaining health, spirits, and that large-minded 
charity which is soon crushed out of the poor 
strugglers in the midst of the battle, have infinitely 
more chances. Here and there perhaps will be found 
some prig, young more often than old, who will stand 
aloof because of the nature of their work, but he will 
richly deserve his fate — to be left to darn his own 
socks to the end of his days. To miss such a husband 
will be not a loss, but a gain. The majority of men 
will soon adapt themselves to the new order of things. 

For it must not be forgotten that in this England 
of ours the old order is changing and giving place to 
the new. Between the young lady who could do 
nothing but wait at home for a husband and the 
lady-help who goes out to face the world, there is 
undoubtedly a tremendous gulf ; but that gulf has at 
length been bridged, and the boundary between the 
lady-help and the superior servant is too shadowy to 
last. The sooner it is gone the better. For domestic 
service is no longer what it was ; it has risen very 
rapidly in public esteem, and must inevitably rise 
still higher. The reason is not far to seek. The 
agricultural population, from the ranks of which the 
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majority of servants were formerly drawn, is dimin- 
ishing year by year, and, besides this, the girls 
themselves, when they do not emigrate, are rushing 
into the factories. Servants are therefore harder to 
obtain than they have ever been before. In conse- 
quence, wages have rushed up to figures which would 
once have been considered outrageous ; they are now 
so high that they have begun to attract girls of better 
standing and education. Hence the idea of lady- 
helps, and hence the elevation of domestic service in 
public opinion. Although it is, as a rule, dangerous 
to prophesy, it is pretty safe to assert that this upward 
movement will continue. For if cooking, for example, 
is paid at a better rate than teaching, ladies are not 
so blind to their own interests as to prefer the less 
remunerative occupation, and when once they take to 
domestic service in real earnest they will raise it to 
their own level. In a word, the matter rests in their 
own hands. 

See also Domestic Aids, p. 64. 



LA UNDR F- WORK 

Not very long ago the London School Board adver- 
tised for * additional probationary instructresses in 
laundry-work.' The advertisement stated : * Those 
who have had practical experience in teaching laundry- 
work to children are invited to apply. It will be a 
favourable recommendation if applicants have been 
pupil-teachers or teachers in public elementary 
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schools. Approved candidates will be trained under 
the Board's superintendents of laundry-work, and at 
the conclusion of the training, if found satisfactory, 
will be appointed as instructresses on the permanent 
staff. Salary during training, which will last about 
twenty weeks, 30/. a year; when appointed 55/. a 
year, rising by annual increases for satisfactory ser- 
vices of 5/. to 70/. a year.' But it does not stop there, 
for the instructresses may rise to become super- 
intendents, and in that case they would receive from 
70/. to 100/. It will be seen, then, that the enormous 
expansion which education has undergone of late 
years has opened up for women in search of employ- 
ment a great number of excellent opportunities, 
laundry-work being among them. 

Nor is it merely in connection with schools that 
such work exists. The old-fashioned washerwoman 
is rapidly becoming extinct, and her place is being 
taken by the steam-laundry — an institution of which 
there are several kinds in every large town in the 
kingdom. Each has its own superintendents, many 
of them receiving high salaries. Among the neces- 
sary qualifications are business capacity, a power of 
discipline, and practical experience of the work. A 
knowledge of book-keeping is also useful ; in some 
laundries, especially the smaller ones, the super- 
intendent is expected to keep the books and check 
the weekly lists. In the large laundries these duties 
are performed by female clerks, who receive from 40/. 
to 80/. a year. 

The necessary training can be obtained at the 
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National Health Society, 53 Berners Street, W. ; the 
Liverpool Training School of Cookery, 49 Canning 
Street ; the Yorkshire Training School of Cookery, 
90 Albion Street, Leeds ; the Edinburgh School of 
Cookery and Domestic Economy, Shandwick Place ; 
the Manchester School of Domestic Economy and 
Cookery, South Parade, St. Mary*s Street, Deans- 
gate ; and elsewhere. As the certificates of most of 
these schools are required by the Education Depart- 
ment, they have a distinct value, and all who intend 
to take up laundry-work should endeavour to obtain 
them. The fees are very low. At the Manchester 
School, for example, the teachers' fee for the laundry 
diploma is only 4 guineas. Since the County Coun- 
cils included the subject among those to be taught by 
their lecturers, it has assumed a greater importance 
than it ever possessed before. 

A very good suggestion was made some time ago 
in a provincial paper. * A nice little addition,' said 
the writer, * could be made to one's income by the 
doing up of linen and laces. If any of you are clever 
at washing, why not start as a blanchisseuse ? I do 
not mean that you are to undertake the family 
washing, for there are already plenty of laundresses 
in the market, but what I mean is that you should 
make fine laces, cambrics, babies' robes, and articles 
of dainty lingerie your speciality. Nowadays there 
is a positive craze for fine and expensive under- 
clothing, and ladies sadly realise how destructive the 
ordinary laundry is to embroidery and torclion. Now, 
those of you who thoroughly understand clear starch- 
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ing, and will guarantee that you will wash all articles 

sent you with the hand alone, and not with any 

dollies or sticks, and that you will wring them through 

carefully, and when they are on the line take the pegs 

properly out of them before you remove them, have 

a very good living at your finger ends. This can also 

be started without outlay except the few shillings 

that are necessary for the purchase of box, Italian, 

and goffering irons. With care and attention you will 

very soon form a large connection, for ladies will be 

only too glad to recommend you to their friends, as 

at present residents in provincial towns have positively 

no place near at hand where they can send to have 

fine lingerie thoroughly washed and properly done 

up.* This is a business which, in energetic hands 

and in a fashionable neighbourhood, could probably 

be made to pay well. 

See also County Council Lectureships, p. 35. 



LETTING LODGINGS 

To enter upon this occupation with a fair chance of 
success, certain things are essential. They are : — 

1. Capital, to meet the initial expenses, and to 
provide against *a rainy day.* Otherwise, misery 
is sure, and life will degenerate into a heartrending 
struggle for the bare necessaries of existence. Under 
this heading must be reckoned furniture. 

2. A cheap and conveniently situated house in a 
suitable neighbourhood. 

3. A respectable and efficient servant. 
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4. A practical knowledge of housekeeping in all 
its branches. 

5. Health, patience, cheerfulness, courtesy and 
the strictest integrity. Of course, it is also a great 
advantage to possess a large circle of friends, able and 
willing to help in forming a connection. In the case 
of unknown lodgers, references should always be 
insisted upon. Some ladies object to ask for them ; 
they think it an invidious thing to do ; but this is 
quite a mistake. It is merely a matter of business. 
Without this precaution it will be almost impossible 
to escape disappointment. 

Here is some advice from a lady of considerable 
experience : — 

' Do not,' she urged, * let all your rooms " right 
away " to one family. It is a better plan to arrange 
them in apartments for separate lodgers. It is far 
more remunerative ; and if a lodger leaves the pe- 
cuniary loss involved is not very serious. 

' Again, in a household such as yours, it is usually 
considered advisable not to receive gentlemen. Young 
men, such as clerks, students, etc., are often trouble- 
some, show a reckless disregard of furniture, and are 
not educated in the use of the door-mat. An elderly 
bachelor, although often eligible, is usually a trifle 
crotchety. If amiable, he is apt — especially in a 
family composed entirely of women — to degenerate 
into the " tame cat " of the house. And if reserved, 
the unfortunate being is regarded as an Ishmaelite. 
His hand is against every woman, and every woman's 
hand is against him. 
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*Also set your face determinedly against tem- 
porary lodgers. They are remunerative, but decidedly 
objectionable. Firstly, it is lowering to one's house 
to turn it into a hotel. Secondly, the perpetual 
succession of new arrivals is distracting to the nerves 
and fatal to the temper. Thirdly, the injury to one's 
furniture is simply incalculable. Fourthly, the re- 
ception of temporary lodgers has a demoralising 
tendency ; for there is neither time nor opportunity 
for the formation of real friendship ; and one is prone 
to value one's lodgers for their pecuniary worth, and 
not for their moral excellence.' 

There are all sorts and conditions of lodging- 
houses, suited to all sorts and conditions of people. 
Among the most profitable may be classed those 
in such neighbourhoods as Jermyn Street and St. 
James's Street, which are chiefly patronised by men 
of good class and position. It is seldom that their 
proprietors are not able to put by a comfortable nest- 
egg for future use. Certainly the charges are suffi- 
ciently enormous to live comfortably upon for some 
time. These are, however, generally kept by retired 
servants. The wife cooks, and the husband attends 
to the visitors. Ladies have also done well, and 
undoubtedly more comfortably and agreeably in 
houses close to the clubs, where they let rooms but do 
not undertake attendance during the day. In this 
way again the expenses of service are minimised. 

The landladies of houses in the immediate vicinity 
of big hotels, where the supply of visitors is frequently 
greater than the accommodation, are often able to find 

M 
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shelter for them, and add to their own profits. In 
undertaking such a business it is best to choose a 
good neighbourhood, with some special attraction. 

If once the course is determined upon, let it be 
carried out thoroughly and personally. Most of the 
failures which we have seen have been where the 
duties have been entrusted to others. In a long con- 
versation which we had on the subject with a French- 
woman, who had a lodging-house in Mayfair, we learnt 
that a cab was ordered for her every morning at six 
o^clock ; that she bought her fruits and flowers in 
Covent Garden at market prices, and all necessary 
supplies at the most suitable places ; moreover, she 
cooked them all herself Her visitors were principally 
Americans, and she had more applicants than she 
could accommodate. 

If a lady can secure the co-operation of a few 
doctors in good neighbourhoods, a very fair income 
can be made by receiving their patients, who come up 
from the country to place themselves under their 
charge. A knowledge of nursing is in most cases 
necessary, and a kind attention to their wants and 
comfort is essential. Doctors frequently have cases 
on their hands which require skilled and careful 
nursing, and would thankfully avail themselves of the 
services of ladies who could give these in the privacy 
of a well-ordered home. 

Little riverside houses are sometimes a good 
investment, and certainly the owners of such houses 
at Henley can command very high prices during the 
regatta time, and can generally secure a good con- 
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nection on which they can rely during the whole 
boating season. These, as well as many seaside 
houses, are usually closed during the winter. Many 
people, unfortunately, are deterred from visiting such 
places by the unreasonable prices charged and the 
poor accommodation given ; but it rests with the 
proprietress so to order her house as to attract a con- 
nection and keep it. This applies, of course, to all 
who let their rooms, whether on a small or a large 
scale. Moderation, good principle, and an honest 
desire to please, will retain a connection, without 
which no house can prosper in the long run, or afford 
any element of mutual pleasure or satisfaction during 
its continuance. Some ladies with whom we have 
been in communication have, by the exercise of these 
qualities, found their truest and most valued friends 
among their lodgers. 

Still, when all has been said, the occupation is 
terribly precarious ; it is very much overcrowded ; 
and although there are certain favourable conditions 
— such as those given above — under which it may be 
followed with a fair chance of earning a decent liveli- 
hood, it cannot be recommended. 

See also Boarding*house Keeping, p. 21. 
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LITERA TURE 

According to Mr. James Payn, the present editor of 
the * Cornhill Magazine/ * there are hundreds of clever 
young men, who are now living at home and doing 
nothing, who might be earning very tolerable incomes 
by their pens if only they knew how.' In this statement 
he might fairly have included clever young women. 
But, remember, it applies only to those who are 
* living at home.* No girl who is compelled to sup- 
port herself should dream of attempting to do so by 
means of literature. It is, as Sir Walter Scott said, 
all very well as a stick, but it makes an exceedingly 
poor crutch. Probably not one author in ten could, 
for the first two or three years, support himself by his 
pen alone, and even after that period of apprentice- 
ship many find it most difficult, if not actually impos- 
sible. Those who are living with parents or friends, 
or have some means of their own, are differently 
situated. They can try their 'prentice hands as much 
as they please, and if they fail nobody will be *a 
penny the worse,* except the editors who have had 
to read their MSS. If they succeed they can then go 
forward, feeling their way as they advance. Until 
the crutch is strong enough to bear them they will 
not lean heavily upon it — there will be no need. This 
is the class that can safely take to writing, but it is 
the only class. 

A few words of warning are necessary at the out- 
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set. Because Anthony Trollope has said that * if a 
man can command a table, a chair, pen, ink, and 
paper, he can commence his trade as a literary man,' 
every girl who can string together a few sentences 
fancies she can make money by writing for the maga- 
zines. It takes a long and unbroken series of failures 
to convince her she is mistaken, and even then she is 
apt to think her want of success is due, not to any 
fault of her own, but to the fact that she has no friend 
at court, nobody to introduce her to editors. The 
sooner she gets rid of this idea the better. It is quite 
true that if she is clever with her pen introductions 
may find her employment ; it is equally true that 
if thus qualified she will not need them, for she will 
have no difificulty in disposing of her work. Trollope 
himself had the advantage of possessing in his mother 
a literary friend, and yet she could not help him to 
turn his early efforts into money. In his ^ Autobio- 
graphy ' he says that his receipts for the first ten years 
were only 55/. In these days of many journals a 
clever young writer may hope to do a great deal 
better than that, but she must not expect to earn a 
large income during the period of apprenticeship, 
which must be served in literature as in every other 
occupation. 

Nor is it absolutely certain that she will receive a 
single penny. Trollope's list of essentials is no doubt 
complete, so far as the commencement of the trade is 
concerned, but when we come to the question of 
making money by it we find that two items are 
omitted. They are energy and brains. Any one can 
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tell whether she possesses the former; the latter 
presents more difficulty, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the beginner to ascertain whether or not 
she has this qualification. 

There is only one test of any real value. She 
must send her MSS. to one editor after another ; if 
they are rejected by all whom she thinks them likely 
to suit, she may take it for granted they are worth- 
less. 

When she has applied this test for some time she 
will, if she is wise, consider her position. Does she 
believe that she has literary ability ? If her faith in 
herself has been shaken, let her immediately direct 
her attention to something else. Dickens, with all his 
genius, was not above regarding literature from a 
financial standpoint. He said if he had failed to 
make it pay he would have turned commercial travel- 
ler. This is sound policy, which we commend to 
every beginner. ^ 

But it may be that, in spite of repeated disappoint- 
ments, she still feels she has something in her, though 
she has not yet learnt to bring it out. In this case 
let her hold with might and main to her determina- 
tion to succeed, remembering that the time is bound 
to come to those who persevere. She must work 
hard, of course, otherwise the prize would not be 
worth winning ; she must patiently endure many 
failures, and must master the lessons which they 
teach, this being the surest road to success ; during 
every moment of the day she must keep one object in 
view. 
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Above all things she must read the best authors, 
and the best only. We would recommend her to 
select one book, and to study it until she has made 
herself thoroughly familiar with its contents and its 
method ; let her, by dissecting it, learn how it has 
been put together, sentence by sentence, and page by 
page, until out of one small thought there has sprung 
a mighty work of genius ; then let her return to her 
desk and begin afresh. At first, perhaps, the influence 
of the master's style will cling to her, but her origi- 
nality will soon assert itself Progress will be slow 
for a time ; she will have a tussle with nearly every 
sentence before she is quite satisfied ; but the more 
painstaking she is at this stage, the more speedy and 
the more complete will be her success. The fluent 
style which we admire in the work of some celebrated 
author is the fruit, not of days or of weeks, but of 
years, for ease comes only of much labour and inces- 
sant practice. * Romola ' — not by any means the 
most successful of novels, though its author received 
for it the substantial sum of 7,000/. — took George 
Eliot two years to write ; Charles Reade, before com- 
mencing a new story, was in the habit of devoting an 
immense amount of time to its preparation ; Dickens 
corrected his MSS., and even his proofs, until they 
were scarcely decipherable ; Macaulay wrote most of 
his work several times before he was satisfied with it ; 
in a word, even literary ability of the highest degree 
cannot afford to dispense with taking pains. There 
is a prevalent fallacy that all works of genius are 
dashed off at a white heat ; the beginner must dis- 
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abuse herself of this idea before she dreams of putting 
pen to paper. 

Most young authors start with poetry. They 
have an idea it is magnificently paid for, and then it 
is so easy to write. They have heard that Lord 
Tennyson used to make 4,000/. a year ; some vague 
rumours of a guinea a line have reached their ears ; 
so they determine to be poetesses. They are very 
modest, these young ladies, in their estimates of what 
they will really earn at first ; they put the amount far 
below their expectation. ' One set of verses a day at 
only a guinea apiece ! Why, that means upwards of 
300 guineas a year! By all means let us become 
poetesses.' But consider ! Do not the two arguments 
jostle one another } Is it likely that anything which 
can be easily done should be magnificently paid for ? 
What about our old friend, the Law of Supply and 
Demand ? As a matter of fact, the poets who are 
able to live by their work can be counted on the 
fingers ; the rest, many of them exceedingly able 
men, do not earn bread and cheese. If you doubt 
this, go to the publishers with a volume of manuscript 
poems, and ask them to publish it at their own risk. 
You will be singularly fortunate if you get one even 
to look at it upon these terms. They will all tell you 
that poetry is a drug in the market. 

Turn, next, to the magazines. In many of them 
there is inserted a significant notice somewhat after 
this fashion : — * The number of poems sent to us is so 
enormous that we cannot undertake to return them. 
Contributors are, therefore, recommended to keep 
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copies.' This does not look like good business. 
Viewed by this light, the modest theory of a guinea a 
day loses much of its plausibility. Indeed, it may be 
asserted with confidence that if any one person suc- 
ceeded in getting fifty poems into the magazines in 
the course of a single year he would accomplish a 
most remarkable feat ; yet his income in all proba- 
bility would be less than 100/. A guinea is con- 
sidered a very fair price for a short poem : in some 
cases it is rather more, in others not nearly so much. 

The comic papers and society journals pay about 
4//. a line, and, being weeklies, offer more oppor- 
tunities than the monthlies. But even they scarcely 
promise affluence. We have seen the diary of a 
young literary man who has conscientiously set down 
all his receipts from his work. They amounted to 
13/. ^s. Sd. for the first year of his apprenticeship; 
and 75/. ^s, lod for the second, the latter sum 
including two payments — of 25/. and 26/. respectively 
— for fiction. The remainder was the payment for 
verse. As times go, he is now a fairly successful 
author, yet, be it observed, by two years of hard and 
almost incessant work he earned less than 38/. for 
poetry. Nor is this a particularly bad record ; if 
compared with others it would probably be found to 
be above the average. 

From a financial point of view, then, it is a decided 
mistake for the beginner to attempt poetry. But 
considered merely as a part of her training it has its 
advantages. It teaches two things which are essen- 
tial to success, The first is that words cannot b^ 
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used haphazard, that one is better suited to a par- 
ticular purpose than another, and that she must never 
rest content until she has found the best. She will 
thus avoid the worst of all pitfalls — a slovenly style. 
The second lesson to be learned from poetry is the 
rhythm of sentences. As the same idea can be 
expressed in a number of different ways, each equally 
good so far as the sense is concerned, she will at first 
be puzzled which to select. Let her apply the test 
of sound. She will find that one of her sentences 
sounds better than the rest; it is more rhythmical. 
And this suggests a practical hint. Let her, every 
morning before commencing work, read aloud what 
she wrote on the previous day. The practice will 
not only enable her to correct more freely, but also 
prevent an abrupt transition of style. When once 
these two lessons are mastered the battle is more 
than half won. 

But if the pecuniary rewards of poetry are insig- 
nificant, prose can be spoken of more favourably. 
There is always a demand for good short articles, 
and, all things considered, they are paid for fairly 
well. In the monthlies the rate varies from 4^. up to 
a guinea a page, the latter being given by the * Con- 
temporary' and * Fortnightly Review.* Among the 
weeklies, to take three instances, * Household Words ' 
pays a guinea a page, the * Queen' 30J. a column, 
and the * Spectator ' 5 guineas an article. The dailies 
offer a still wider field, and their rates will bear com- 
parison with that of the best monthlies. The ' Daily 
Chronicle' pays its outside contributors i/. a column, 
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while the * Times ' and ' Standard ' pay as much as 
5 guineas. The 2 guineas a column given by the 
' St. James's Gazette/ the * Daily News/ and the 
* Morning Post ' may be taken as about the average. 
To the beginner this may seem princely remunera- 
tion, and so it would be for her, but as it is given 
only for work of marked ability — for work which by 
sheer merit has forced itself upon the attention of 
editors driven almost crazy by press of matter — those 
who are able to earn such wages may be reckoned 
among the leaders of the profession. The young 
author must at first look to humbler channels, and in 
these days of many journals there is no lack of choice. 
But of all branches of literature the most attrac- 
tive, and, upon the whole, the most remunerative is 
fiction. It is the most attractive, not only because of 
its nature, but alas ! we fear, because of a miscon- 
ception attaching to it. It is popularly supposed 
to demand no special aptitude or training. People 
will admit that before a work of philosophy or his- 
tory can be written a good deal of preliminary study 
is necessary, but they smile when the same claim is 
made on behalf of fiction. So hundreds of young 
men and women, provided with pen, ink and paper, 
cheerfully sit down to write stories, and are amazed 
and indignant that no editor will take them. It is 
hard to convince them that they have made a false 
start — that if they would ever succeed they must 
begin again upon a very different basis. In litera- 
ture the one thing needful is hard work. Those who 
jire not prepared for that had better go elsewhere, 
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All who are seriously thinking of writing stories 
as a means of livelihood would do well, before com- 
mencing, to study carefully Mr. Walter Besant's 
admirable pamphlet, * The Art of Fiction.' In those 
few pages — there are but thirty-nine — he teaches all, 
or nearly all, that can be taught. The young author, 
he says, must confine himself to such materials as 
are familiar to him, so that his work may be true to 
life ; he must at all seasons keep his eyes and ears 
open, otherwise he will never be able to describe ; he 
must learn to select what is suitable for his purpose, 
and to present it in the most forcible manner ; his 
story, evolved out of a single idea, must grow in his 
brain until he has come to believe in its reality ; it 
must start with a conscious, moral purpose ; finally 
the style must be straightforward, without any 
straining after effect, yet the best style which the 
author can command. These are the chief points 
which Mr. Besant considers essential to success. 

But perhaps a modification of Mrs. Glasse's well- 
known receipt will include most, if not all, of them. 
First catch your story, then tell it. The failure of 
most novels is due to the fact that they are not 
stories at all. They have neither beginning nor 
ending ; they have no manner of interest ; they are 
mere jumbles of pointless dialogue and confused 
incident, with no connecting thread. The authors 
have sat down to write — for money ; they have had 
no idea of what they were going to write, only that 
they must somehow make money ; from day to day 
the weary task has gone on — so many hours so many 
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pages — and the result has been failure. It could not 
have been otherwise, for no successful work could be 
executed on this principle. 

On the other hand, he or she who has a story to 
tell, and will tell it simply and straightforwardly, is 
pretty sure sooner or later to find an audience. It 
is a fact, and perhaps for true art an unfortunate fact, 
that interest of narrative will often more than coun- 
terbalance serious defects in style. The reading 
public cares more about the matter than about the 
manner ; so, while the latter should not be neglected, 
the former demands special attention. Unless the 
story is good, striking, and original, it has but a poor 
chance of success, even though it be admirably treated. 

But the beginner, if wise, will not plunge at once 
into a three-volume novel or into a lengthy book of 
travel. To do this would be to risk the labour of 
months for want of preparation. One might as well 
set to work to compose an elaborate symphony with- 
out having first learned to play. The result would 
be almost certain failure. Style does not come 
intuitively ; it can only be acquired by constant prac- 
tice and by a careful study of the works of the best 
writers. The beginner should therefore begin with 
short exercises, essays on various subjects, and 
stories. If many of them fail, as they are pretty sure 
to do, no great harm will be done, and in any case 
the time will have been well spent. If one or two 
succeed, they will give some clue as to the best path 
to follow. 

For short stories, if original in idea and tersely 
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and brightly written, there is at present a capital 
market. The number of journals that print fiction is 
so enormous that, great as the supply is, the demand 
is almost equal to it. And here a hint may be 
useful. The editors of magazines have only a 
limited space at their command, and into this limited 
space they like to get as much variety as possible. 
It follows that short contributions have a far greater 
chance of acceptance than long ones. It is practi- 
cally useless for a beginner to send a story of, say, 
10,000 words to a magazine. It would certainly be 
rejected unless it were of extraordinary merit, and in 
most cases it would not even be read. The best 
length is from 2,000 to 2,500 words. The latter 
should not be exceeded. 

And whether long or short, it must open well. 
This is essential. A tame finish is bad enough, but 
a tame beginning is fatal. An editor's or a reader's 
mind cannot be perpetually on the alert ; unless your 
very first page — better still, your first line — makes a 
favourable impression, your chance may be gone for 
ever. * How,' asked Thackeray, ' are we to take this 
great stupid public by the ears ? ' He had failed and 
failed again, even 'Vanity Fair' being rejected by 
several publishers, and beyond all question his early 
failure was due to his slowness in opening. He had 
a humorous way of promising his readers all sorts of 
exciting horrors if only they would persevere, and 
when once they had got far enough to feel the influ- 
ence of his incomparable style, he was safe. But in 
this respect the beginner could not have a worse 
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guide. No amount of promising will help her ; she 
must endeavour to dash into her story at once, tel- 
ling it as concisely as possible. It is folly to argue 
that, having got hold of a good thing, she must make 
the most of it. In literature, to make the most of 
a thing is to spoil it ; she must make the best of it. 
Half a dozen thoroughly good pages are of more 
value, and will bring in more money in the long run, 
than twenty pages of which fourteen are padding. 

With regard to the characters, they are drawn by 
most successful novelists from life, though not neces- 
sarily from a single * sitter.* Thackeray mentions 
three ladies who served as models for one- of his 
heroines. For a time, no doubt, as his little drama 
developed, his mind's eye was fixed upon one or 
other of the three ; but gradually they became merged 
in a single person ; this person began to lead an 
independent existence ; she lived in his brain, and 
afterwards in the pages of his book. This was the 
secret of his success. 

So here we get a lesson for the young author. 
Though she may have a thoroughly good story, she 
must not begin to tell it until all her puppets are 
real men and women to her. When she can laugh 
with them and cry with them — remember how Dickens 
cried over the death of his own little Nell — when she 
has made them her own familiar friends, that is the 
time to begin to write about them. There will be no 
bungling then, no blurred outlines ; every one of her 
characters will be distinct and life-like. With these, 
and a straightforward style, carefully avoiding all 
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digressions, descriptions, and incidents which do not 
advance the story, she will not fail * to take this great 
stupid public by the ears.' 

But no matter what she may think of her book, 
she should on no account pay a penny for its publi- 
cation. If in the opinion of the best firms it has a 
marketable value, they will publish it without any 
cost to her ; if they all decide against it, she would 
be well advised to lay it upon the shelf. How is she 
to'know the best firms for her purpose 1 By joining 
the Society of Authors. The office is at 4 Portugal 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, and the yearly 
subscription is a guinea, for which sum she will be 
entitled to the best advice. 

See also Journalism, p. 142. 



LITHOGRAPHY 

ChroniO'Lithography, — This is one of the occupations 
which are now engaging the attention of women, for 
the work is peculiarly suited to them, and is on the 
whole well paid. 

As to where it can be learned, there is no better 
place than the Chromo-Lithographic Studio, 43 Queen 
Square, W.C. But inasmuch as a knowledge of 
drawing is essential, the student must first have 
obtained the Art Teachers' Certificate from South 
Kensington, or else must attend for two sessions at 
the Royal Female School of Art, which is in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department, South 
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Kensington. Here she will get such preliminary 
instruction as is required, and the fees are very 
moderate, while if clever she will have opportunities 
of gaining several valuable prizes. 

When she has acquitted herself satisfactorily at 
the School of Art, she will be transferred to the 
kindred institution, the Chromo-Lithographic Art 
Studio, where she has to study for three years. The 
complete course here costs 30 guineas if paid at once, 
or 1 2 guineas a year if paid annually. She must buy 
her own tools — they are not expensive — but the 
stones are provided for her. 

If there is any difficulty about the payment of 
the fees, it may often be overcome by applying to the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 
for the society will, within its means, advance the 
money to competent and trustworthy applicants. 
Those who are apprenticed at the studio receive small 
wages for their work after twelve or eighteen months. 
So, if they are clever and industrious, it is not very 
long before they can support themselves. 

Obviously it would be impossible on such terms to 
admit all comers, and the number of students is fixed 
within certain limits. Particulars of vacancies may 
be obtained by applying to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Female School of Art. 

Plan-Tracing. — At 8 Great Queen Street, West- 
minster, there is a plan-tracing office where a number 
of ladies are employed. It was started some ten years 
ago by the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, and, under the management of Miss Long, 

N 
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has done well. Any one wishing for information on 
the subject would be sure to get it from her. There 
are, however, no vacancies on her staff at present. 

Sun-copying and Lithography are two other occu- 
pations which have, of late years, been engaging the 
attention of women. Though there are not many 
openings here as yet, they are likely to increase as 
time goes on. The best person to consult about 
either is the secretary of the society just mentioned 
(see p. 256). It is possible that, if there was a 
reasonable chance of success, the society would 
advance the fees for training, for this it is sometimes 
in a position to do. 



MASSAGE 

Massage is one of the oldest forms of treatment for 
certain diseases. It has been in general use on the 
Continent for many years, but has only lately found 
favour in England. It is now the fashion, and, until 
public opinion changes again, it is likely to be a 
remunerative occupation. 

If a masseuse has had some previous experience 
as a nurse, she will find it a great advantage. Among 
the ojher qualifications are a knowledge of anatomy 
and great care and dexterity. It is a good thing to 
work for some time under the direction of a medical 
man or woman. The necessary training can be ob- 
tained at the School of Massage in connection with 
the West End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
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System, 73 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. ; 
the Women's Medical College, 30 Henrietta Street, 
W.C. ; or the Hampstead Physical Training College, 
I Broadhurst Gardens, N.W. If these are not 
enough, a list of similar institutions and also of 
private teachers of massage can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Trained Nurses' Club, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 

There are several masseuses in receipt of large 
incomes, some being said to earn as much as 8 
guineas a week. The charge varies from half-a-crown 
to half-a-guinea a visit, and a patient often requires 
more than one visit a day. Engagements at some 
of the establishments for massage can sometimes be 
obtained, especially by pupils who have proved their 
powers. It is also very profitable to rent a house in 
a good neighbourhood and take in private patients, 
but this should not be attempted until a connection 
has been formed. In order to do really well, a mas- 
seuse should know some doctor with a large and 
fashionable practice who is willing to recommend 
her. Without this advantage it is uphill work at 
first. 



MEDICINE 



There is no nobler profession open to women than 
medicine, and there is none offering higher rewards. 
But no girl who does not possess strong nerves and an 
unlimited capacity for hard work should attempt it. 
Although these must also be among the qualifications 
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of a good nurse, it does not follow that any one who 
succeeded in nursing would succeed in doctoring. 
For without real ability all her other qualifications 
would be useless, and she could never hope to get a 
fair return for the money spent upon her education, 
even if she managed to pass her examinations. 

This preliminary expenditure is an obstacle to 
many girls. Fees alone amount to about 1 50/., and 
in addition must be reckoned the cost of maintenance 
during the period of preparation. Unless the student 
happens to be living with her parents or friends, ^ool. 
is a very moderate estimate for the total outlay ; 
though, if she is clever enough to have a chance of 
winning scholarships, she may in this way reduce it 
considerably. Even when the coveted diploma has 
been gained, there is no certainty that she will at 
once be able to support herself. There may be a 
long and trying interval before she has an opportunity 
of showing her powers. In medicine, as in every 
other profession, the beginning is the difficulty, but as 
soon as that has been overcome there need be no fear 
for the future. 

Already many important appointments are held 
by medical women, four of them being in the 
Government service. They are attached to the Post 
Office in consequence of the number of female clerks 
employed there — one in London, another in Man- 
chester, and another in Liverpool, while the fourth 
acts as examiner for the Post Office Life Insurance 
and Annuity Fund. Then at the Holloway Sana- 
torium, the post of resident clinical assistant is 
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held by a lady ; another is acting physician to 
the Midland Hospital for Women, at Birming- 
ham ; another is assistant at the Paddington Infir- 
mary ; another is medical inspector to the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls ; and there are 
many others in similar capacities. Some prefer pri- 
vate practice, and do well. Others are working under 
the Countess of Dufferin's Fund, or have joined the 
Zenana Mission and have gone out to India, where 
there are many openings for medical women. In 
such cases the society will help in defraying the 
travelling expenses, but those who think of going to 
India should have some means of their own. Upon 
the whole, then, while medical women have still 
reason to complain that they are not fairly treated, a 
case in point being the persistent refusal of the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in England, to grant them a registrable 
title, they have much to be proud of Already they 
form an influential body, more than a hundred and 
twenty strong. Their future, too, is full of promise, 
and this should be an important point with any girl 
who has to decide upon a profession. 

In order to enter upon a course of medical study 
at the London School of Medicine for Women a girl 
must be over eighteen years of age, but, before that, 
she can go in for the preliminary examination which 
is a test of her general attainments, and if she 
passes it she becomes a medical student, her name 
being added to the list kept by the General Medical 
Council. It is at this stage that her real preparation 
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begins. For a time her attention is confined exclu- 
sively to chemistry, botany, zoology, physics, physi- 
ology, materia medica, and practical anatomy, and in 
all and each of these subjects she has to be examined. 
Next, she enters upon a course of clinical work — if 
in London at the Royal Free Hospital in Gray's Inn 
Road, or if in Edinburgh at the Leith Hospital or the 
Royal Infirmary. This sounds formidable enough, 
but it is by no means all. There are several other 
courses — pathology, forensic medicine, surgery, phar- 
macy, practical midwifery, vaccination, and so on — 
before the final examination is reached, and the worst 
of it is, a single failure invariably causes a most 
provoking delay, sometimes as much as a year being 
lost in this way. Even if a student succeeds in 
passing one examination after another without a 
hitch, the shortest time in which she can get her 
diploma is five years. 

Although the Royal College of Physicians and the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in England, will not grant 
a diploma to women, the corresponding bodies in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin will do so. Women 
can also obtain it from the Universities of London, 
Dublin, St. Andrews, and Glasgow. The Universities 
have the power of conferring the degree of M.D., a 
power not possessed by the Colleges. It is, therefore, 
not unusual for those who have obtained their 
diplomas from one or other of the latter, to proceed 
afterwards to some University on the Continent with 
a view to getting there a medical degree. 

If it be asked why under such circumstances all 
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do not prefer the Universities, the reply is simple. 
Apart from the fact that a University diploma is the 
more expensive, medical women, like medical men, 
consider it a distinction to be able to place after their 
names the letters * L.R.C.P.' or * L.R.C.S.' That is 
one reason. But there is also another. As the 
Universities examine only twice a year, an accident 
at any one examination adds six months to the long 
period of preparation. On the other hand, at a 
college examination a mishap does not necessarily 
mean a delay of more than three months, a fact 
which is bound to weigh with those who do not feel 
quite sure of themselves. 

With regard to the schools at which a medical 
training can be obtained, there are at present four 
devoted exclusively to women. The most important 
of these has been mentioned already. It is the Lon- 
don School of Medicine for Women, of which Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson is Dean. It is situated in Handel 
Street, Brunswick Square, and was founded in 1874. 
It is a well-equipped school, with the exclusive right 
to admit its students to the Royal Free Hospital. 
Another is the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women, having Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake as its Dean. 
The third is also situated in Edinburgh, and is called 
the Medical College for Women, the clinical teaching 
being at present given at the Royal Infirmary ; and 
the fourth is Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, a 
more recent institution. At the Medical School at 
Newcastle women can now study in mixed classes. 
Full particulars as to the fees and work can be pro- 
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cured by applying, with stamps to cover postage, to 
the respective secretaries. 

As yet there is no medical school in Ireland at 
which women can study by themselves. But if they 
do not mind mixing with male students, they can 
obtain the necessary training either at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, the Medical School at 
Cork, or Queen's College, Belfast. Although the 
plan is not one which can be commended, some are 
obliged for the sake of economy to adopt it. 

We have said enough to show that even in her 
student days the medical woman must work hard. It 
is, therefore, absolutely essential that she should 
possess a strong constitution, for without this the 
cleverest and best-trained mind in all the world would 
not avail her. Sooner or later she would break down, 
probably before her course of preparation was con- 
cluded, or, if not then, certainly not long afterwards, 
when she was exposed to the full strain of her profes- 
sional duties. Health and strength, then, she must 
have, and * a sound mind in a sound body.* Many 
other qualities are desirable, but these are essential. 
Just one more may be added, and that is a steadfast 
desire to administer to the wants of suffering 
humanity. Any girl thus equipped may enter upon 
a medical career in the confident assurance of doing 
well. 

There are several societies which help members 
of the medical profession and their relatives in case 
of need. The British Medical Benevolent Fund has 
its office at i6 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
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Square, W. ; the Royal Medical Benevolent College is 
situated at Epsom ; and there is the Fund for the 
Widows and Orphans of Medical Men at 53 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 



MENDING 



Upon this subject a suggestion has been made by 
a lady journalist. * I think,' she says, * my sex 
might increase their incomes by opening mend- 
ing shops. In our large towns there must be thou- 
sands of bachelors whose underclothing is allowed 
to go to rack and ruin for the want of a few 
stitches. Can anything be more pitiable than the 
spectacle presented by a bachelor's socks, unless, per- 
haps, it be his frayed and buttonless shirts ? Why, a 
mending shop would be a veritable god-send to him 
and his brother unfortunates — the knowledge that 
there was a place where he could send to have his 
clothes neatly repaired, his buttons kept in order, his 
coats sponged, and kept in a state of pristine fresh- 
ness. To the mother of a large family the establish- 
ment of a mending shop would also prove an immense 
boon. I feel assured that if such a shop were opened, 
and once known to the public, it would not only 
supply a long-felt want, but would immediately meet 
with a large amount of success and patronage. A 
great thing in its favour would be, not only its 
novelty, but also that it could be started without any 
capital. A few needles and cotton, a pair of scissors. 
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a thimble, and a pair of industrious, neat hands are 
all the stock-in-trade necessary. So mending shops 
is one of the ideas that I commend to the notice of 
my fair readers.' 

This sounds practical and good, but one doubt 
arises concerning it. The writer being a woman, is 
she to be trusted when she speaks on behalf of 
bachelors ? Hardly. In fact, it is pretty evident 
that she does not understand them. A bachelor is 
one of the laziest animals on the face of the earth. 
We know scores of them, and have known one inti- 
mately — very intimately indeed — and can therefore 
speak from experience. If an ash-tray, for example, 
happens to be at hand, they will put into it and round 
it the ash from the ends of their cigars, but if the 
tray is out of reach, the ash goes — well, sometimes on 
the hearthrug and sometimes on the carpet. Such 
being the case, does the writer think that, upon a 
mending shop being opened in the neighbourhood, 
the bachelors around would proceed to sort out their 
torn and buttonless linen, and march off to have a 
big mend ? Most certainly they would not. They 
would go on their way precisely as they had always 
done. 

And yet the mending shop is a good idea — but 
with a condition attached. If there be connected 
with it somebody who will hunt out the bachelors in 
their rooms, who will for a certain specified sum 
examine the linen and clothes every week, and who 
will carry away what wants mending, and take it back 
again, then the scheme will work. And we believe it 
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could be made to pay. In fact, a movement has 
already been made in this direction, but there is still 
plenty of room for individual effort. By far the 
best and simplest way to do the work would be in 
connection with some good laundry. 
See also Needlework, p. 203. 



MILLINER Y 

Millinery cannot be classed among the really 
remunerative occupations. For one thing it is apt to 
be uncertain, and for another there are always so 
many anxious to follow it. They are attracted by 
the nature of the work, which is certainly pleasant, 
and also by the large salaries which they have heard 
are paid to head milliners. It is true that the salaries 
are sometimes large, but then how many can hope to 
be head milliners } And the remuneration of the 
rank and file is usually miserable enough. 

Still, that is no reason why a girl with a real taste 
for millinery should not take to the work and get on. 
But if she would pass from the ranks of amateurs 
into those of professional milliners, she must serve 
an apprenticeship and, in most establishments, pay a 
premium, varying from 10/. to 100/. In other words, 
she must give time or money, sometimes both. There 
are some — indeed, many — who expect to get their 
training for nothing, but is it reasonable ? * No one,' 
says a lady who has had large experience, * is of any 
use as a paid assistant until she has served an 
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apprenticeship. If in a showroom she must be able 
to give estimates and have sufficient knowledge, in 
many ins and outs, to be able to give reasons for one 
thing being more expensive than another, even if to 
outward appearances the same. This is not very 
easily picked up. I don't think I am particularly 
stupid at such things, but I am far from perfect after 
four years* drudgery. As to the making of hats and 
bonnets, however clever a girl might be, she would 
probably take a day to do what should be done in 
an hour, and spoil some material into the bargain. 
That is a thing no amateur ever takes iiito considera- 
tion.' Still, it must be said that the greater part of 
the work in a milliner's shop is done by apprentices, 
the paid workers being generally very few. This is 
partly due to the fact that employment is not steady 
throughout the year, but is chiefly confined to two 
seasons. Spring and Autumn. 

Millinery is also taught at the Dressmaking and 
Millinery Club (7c Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.), of 
which Miss Younghusband is the honorary manager 
and secretary. Here the premium is S guineas for a 
year's training, but pupils who do not wish to bind 
themselves for so long a period are received upon 
payment of a guinea a month, while 'occasional 
pupils' — those who want only a few lessons — may 
have them for half-a-crown a day. The Club is an 
excellent one to apply to for any sort of employment. 
It has boarding accommodation for a few ladies at 
a very low rate, from 12s, 6d. to i6s, Gd.a. week. 

A milliner (or dressmaker) who goes out by the 
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day to work in private houses is called * a visiting 
factotum.' If by means of her ability and energy 
she can form a connection, the employment may be 
fairly remunerative, but otherwise it is exceedingly 
precarious. We should not recommend any girl to 
attempt it who has not influential friends and some 
means of her own. 

A good word must be said for the Milliners' and 
Dressmakers' Provident and Benevolent Institution, 
32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. This is a society 
to which every milliner and dressmaker should sub- 
scribe — at least, every one under the age of thirty and 
living within thirteen miles of the General Post 
Office, for these conditions are essential to member- 
ship at present, though we trust that in time branches 
will be established in every town in the kingdom. 
The annual subscription is very small, and it secures 
a weekly allowance in case of illness, and a pension of 
from 25/. to 35/. a year in old age. These are benefits 
which no girl can afford to despise. 

See also Dressmaking, p. 73, Embroidery, p. 81, and 
Needlework, p. 203. 



MISSION WORK 

There are doubtless among our readers many who 
wish to make a career of usefulness for themselves, 
and who are fortunately able to do so with little or 
no assistance in the way of remuneration. To these 
an account of some of the many excellent foreign 
missions may be useful. One of the most interesting 
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to educated women is the Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East. The object of this 
society is to civilise, and to educate religiously and 
secularly, girls and women of all classes in India, 
China, Japan, the Malay Peninsula, Mauritius, South 
and West Africa, Syria, Palestine, and Persia — surely 
a very wide-reaching benevolence indeed. Well- 
qualified and trained ladies are sent out as Zenana 
missionaries and school teachers. Orphanages and 
boarding schools are established, and many other 
kindred works carried out. Those sent must be 
ladies of good birth and education, excepting only in 
the cases where certificated teachers are required. 
These, however, must have obtained their certificates 
before offering themselves as candidates. A period 
of probation of one or more months is required, and 
is generally passed at a training school, in order that 
the candidate may acquire a knowledge of the most 
approved system of school keeping, as well as prac- 
tice in visiting the sick and the poor. All expenses 
are paid during this time, and should the candidate 
be accepted her travelling expenses and maintenance 
are, if necessary, provided. In all cases the society 
is careful to make arrangements for the comfort and 
protection of their missionaries during the voyage 
and on their arrival in a foreign land. Should ill- 
health render a return to England advisable, the society 
undertakes the cost of the journey. 

All candidates are required to produce a medical 
certificate of good health and fitness for an Eastern 
climate. An outfit is provided if needed, and on her 
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arrival at her destination the lady missionary receives 
every care and protection from the superintendent 
whom she is appointed to assist. 

The arrangements for salaries, when they are paid, 
are very liberal. They commence from the time the 
worker reaches the scene of her duties, and are paid 
in full during the six weeks' holiday which is allowed 
in all cases. In special cases a longer leave is 
granted, during which time i/. a week can be received, 
and also a grant for medical attendance. 

At the termination of the engagement, six months* 
notice is expected on either side, and the candidate is 
required to sign an agreement binding herself, in case 
she should voluntarily relinquish her engagement 
within five years, to repay all moneys expended by 
the society on her behalf, or rather as much as shall 
remain after deducting for each year that she shall 
have discharged the duties of her position a fifth part 
of the whole sum agreed upon as salary. 

The life of the workers of this society is one of 
deep interest, and to those not bound by home ties 
would be very attractive. To the pleasure of travel 
is added the higher and truer one of a life devoted 
to doing good to others ; of bringing light into the 
darkened lives of thousands of poor women, who, but 
for them, would never hear the * good tidings,' or have 
their minds opened to the pleasures which culture 
and education bring with them. To those, then, who 
resolve to devote themselves to such a career, it will 
be a satisfaction to be assured that, should their 
means be small, they will nevertheless be enabled. 
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through the good offices of the society, to carry out 
their design. And should they be ample they will 
find few more worthy objects to which to devote 
them and themselves. 

The society was established in 1834, and all in- 
formation will be readily supplied by Miss Webb, 
267 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

A society having a similar aim is the Ladies* 
Association for the Promotion of Female Education 
in India, which is closely associated with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The secretary 
is Miss Bullock, 19 Delahay Street, S.W. Candi- 
dates for missionary work are trained at the St. Denys' 
Home, Westminster ; the Mission Training Home 
for Ladies, 143 Clapham Road, S.W., and elsewhere. 
For further information on this, subject see the article 
on Deaconesses, p. 53, and Nursing, pp. 224-229. 

For the daughters of missionaries there is an 
excellent school at Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. The terms are 15 guineas a year for girls 
under twelve, and 2 1 guineas for those who are over 
that age. 

MUSIC 

The profession of music finds an ever-increasing 
number of followers, many of whom attempt it with- 
out any adequate preparation. In the struggle of 
numbers only the * fittest survive,' and it may be well 
to consider the conditions likely to bring success. 
The best preparation is an earnest and systematic 
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course of study at one of the great centres of instruc- 
tion. The best public schools of music are the Royal 
Academy, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square ; the 
Guildhall School, Victoria Embankment ; and the 
Royal College, Kensington. In all these institutions 
a thorough training can be obtained ; in all there are 
* scholarships ' for competition, and for the fortunate 
gainers of these prizes the expenses of musical educa- 
tion are very materially lessened, and in some cases a 
free education is given. 

The Royal Academy of Music was instituted in 
1822, and has always maintained its position as a 
high-class school of music. Amongst its principals 
have been numbered Cipriani Potter, and his more 
famous pupil, William Sterndale Bennett. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie is the present principal. Students must remain 
for at least a year in the Academy, and must pass a 
preliminary examination, for which a guinea is paid, 
and successful candidates pay a further sum of 
4 guineas. The fee for the entire course of study is 
1 1 guineas per term. When extra subjects are taken 
extra fees are paid. The study of harmony and the 
pianoforte is compulsory. The academic year con- 
sists of thirty-six weeks, divided into three terms. 
Advanced pupils are frequently required to give 
instruction in the Academy under the supervision of 
their own teachers. For intending professionals, this 
is a great boon, and there is the further advan- 
tage of performing at the public concerts of the 
Academy, the pupils' compositions being then pro- 
duced. In addition to the scholarships, occasionally 

O 
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there are competitions for medals and for purses of 
from 5 to lO guineas. Most of the great musicians 
have been elected Fellows or Honorary Members of 
the Royal Academy, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, John 
Francis Barnett, and Brinley Richards are amongst 
those who received their musical education there. 

The Guildhall School was established by the 
Corporation of London in 1880. The year of study 
is divided into three terms, and the charges vary 
according to the number of subjects taken, the pro- 
fessors chosen, and the length of lessons, one guinea 
a term being the lowest and four guineas and a-half 
the highest charge. There is a term fee of half-a- 
crown, and an examination fee (on entrance only) of 
five shillings. Several of the City companies, as well 
as musicians and private individuals, offer for com- 
petition medals, musical instruments, and money 
prizes. There are also exhibitions. Besides the 
course of direct study, the pupils have the advantage 
of performing at fortnightly concerts and at the 
recitals given at the School ; they have also the privi- 
lege of attending the lectures and recitals given by 
the professors. 

The Royal College of Music has made more noise 
in the world than the other two schools, though it has 
not done more useful work. It was established in 
1883, and its success has been greatly furthered by 
direct Royal patronage. There are fifty open scholar- 
ships, as a rule, tenable for three years, and of the 
value of 40/. a year. Some of them provide mainte- 
nance as well as education during the College term. 
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There are local scholarships with certain conditions 
attached, and prizes of medals and musical instru- 
ments. Paying students are received, the entrance 
examination fee being one guinea. The education 
fee is 40/. per annum, and there is no limit to the age 
of students. The full course of instruction is con- 
sidered to occupy at least three years. At the end of 
each College year examinations for certificates of pro- 
ficiency take place. A fee of 5 guineas is charged 
for the examination, and the holders of certificates 
bear the title of Associate of the Royal College of 
Music, and are entitled to place after their name the 
letters A.R.C.M. The examinations are full, and test 
the intelligence as well as the technical powers of the 
candidates, reading at sight being one of the condi- 
tions necessary to success. 

The Associated Board of the Royal Academy and 
the Royal College offers great advantages to those 
who live out of London, for it holds examinations at 
the various local centres during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April. The fees are 2 guineas 
for one subject and i guinea for every additional 
one chosen. Full particulars may be obtained from 
G. Watson, Esq., 52 New Bond Street, W. 

For those who cannot have the advantage of a full 
course of academic study, the following suggestions 
may possibly be useful both for practice and in teach- 
ing :— 

In pianoforte playing the first requisite is absolute 
a-ccuracy ; then evenness of touch, which can be 
acquired by careful daily practice of the scales. All 

o 2 
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the notes should be equal in tone, and to obtain this 
evenness the greatest attention must be given to the 
position of the hands. They should be kept quite 
straight ; the player should not move the arm, but 
play entirely from the wrist, and bend the fingers, 
especially avoiding a stiff position. Fifteen minutes* 
slow practice daily of any one scale — slowness cannot 
be too much insisted on — will be certain to improve 
the worst touch. Then for mechanical execution, 
technical exercises are needful. Chords should be 
practised firmly and clearly, and the scales should be 
played in tenths, sixths, and thirds, also with octaves ; 
and shakes and repeated notes on every note of the 
scale, careful attention being given to the fingering. 
* Plaidy's Studies * are most to be recommended for 
mechanism, as in them every possible mechanical 
effect is illustrated. * Sterndale Bennett's Scales ' are 
most useful, as also is Banister's * Music,* one of the 
Cambridge school and college text-books, which 
contains much valuable and comprehensive informa- 
tion. For more advanced pupils * Cramer's Studies ' 
are excellent ; they require qualities higher than mere 
literal correctness, many of the studies being lessons 
in expression. The leading laws of harmony should 
be thoroughly learnt, such as the intervals, rules of 
modulation, and formation of chords. Except with a 
view to composition, it is unnecessary to go far into 
the study of so-called thorough bass. Reading music 
is a study by itself, and if it were properly cultivated, 
probably music would not be so often * given up ' in 
later life. When every bar has to be * spelt out,' so 
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to speak, the study of music must be wearisome and 
monotonous. A help to young players, and to ignorant 
ones of any age, is to copy out music, and to write 
over the characters the names of the notes. 

There ought to be no more hesitation or uncer- 
tainty in reading musical characters than the words 
of a book. The study of touch is also too much 
neglected. It seems scarcely recognised that a touch 
in playing and a voice in singing are analogous ; with 
this important distinction that nature only can give 
the last, as no amount of practice can produce an 
agreeable voice, seldom even a tolerable one. A 
naturally good touch on the piano is also a rare gift : 
but happily that deficiency can be met. As previously 
suggested, the greatest help is scale practice — not 
entirely mechanical practice, for every note should be 
listened to, and the player should aim at perfect 
equality of tone in all the notes. By a pupil of 
average capacity, good progress may be made with 
one hour's steady daily practice, the time being thus 
arranged : Ten minutes scales, ten minutes exercises, 
ten minutes reading new music ; half-an-hour to be 
devoted to pieces. In cases of no special musical 
ability, long hours of practice are worse than useless ; 
the pupil will either become physically weary, and so 
do no good ; or inattentive, and literally ' practise 
mistakes.' 

The student should be warned against the many 
semi-public musical academies, presided over by half- 
educated professors, or professors of no education at 
^11, often foreigners, who in their own country would 
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get no hearing. In most of the newspapers, flourish- 
ing advertisements appear, benevolently offering free 
education to talent, salaried engagements, the oppor- 
tunity of performing at the best concerts, with 
numerous other advantages ; fatal attractions to the 
unwary. On application, it is generally found that a 
quantity of useless music must be purchased. Con- 
cert tickets are given away, but highly-priced pro- 
grammes must be paid for. The musical instruction 
is scanty in quantity, and defective in quality. As 
these academies multiply, presumably they succeed in 
extracting money from those who can ill afford to 
spare it. It cannot be said that they encourage art. 

The musical profession is undoubtedly over- 
stocked, and the increasing numbers of professional 
students threaten us, in years to come, with more 
teachers than learners. For those who feel an art 
vocation, and for the larger number who, possessing a 
moderate amount of talent, wish to turn it to practi- 
cal account, nothing better can be recommended 
than really hard study for a year, or as many years as 
possible, at either of the three schools mentioned, 
especially for intending teachers, as the staff of pro- 
fessors is continually being recruited from the 
students ; consequently there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for settled and lucrative work. In private 
schools the salaries of musical governesses are sel- 
dom high — so/, per annum being exceptional, oftener 
from 25/. down to 10/., or down to nothing at all 
beyond board and lodging, or lessons in other sub- 
jects. As a rule, masters attend for all the best 
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pupils, and only beginners are given to ladies. In 
the high schools, preference is almost invariably 
given to former pupils, and music is only a secondary 
consideration. In the search for private pupils the 
would-be teacher should remember that vast num- 
bers are absorbed by the schools and classes. Very 
little help can be expected from the outside public, 
but a clever girl who has friends willing and able to 
recommend pupils may earn a very fair living as 
teacher. High terms, such as half a guinea, 15^"., 
or a guinea a lesson, are paid only to professors of 
established reputation. The average scale is from 
2 to 4 guineas a term, ue. a set of twelve lessons. 
Even at the lower figure, and with only a few pupils, 
more money, and in much less time, can be earned 
than in the laborious work of general teaching. 
The possession of certificates from either of the 
three great schools is invariably a strong recommen- 
dation, and in some cases, indeed, is considered indis- 
pensable. The teacher's income may sometimes be 
augmented by playing at * Musical At-homes/ Fees 
vary from half a guinea to 5 guineas. A higher 
standard than average playing is necessary, and 
especially good and quick reading at sight, accom- 
paniments being often required. Engagements to 
play dance music are more easily obtained, but the 
work is hard, the hours long, and the pay small. 
Paid engagements for public playing are rare, except 
for those who have already made their position. 

Briefly, then, music, like all other professions, has 
its prizes and its blanks ; and whether a prize or a 
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blank is to fall to any particular girl must largely 
depend upon her own talents and her own exertions. 
She can be set in the right path, but she must work 
out her own salvation. 

For the Orphan Daughters of Musicians, there is 
an excellent school at lO Darnley Road, Royal 
Crescent, Notting Hill, W. They receive their edu- 
cation free of all charge. For particulars, application 
should be made to the Principal. 

Musical Performers, — Women are slow to com- 
bine with one another. They seem to prefer to fight 
tTie battle of life alone rather than join hands with 
their fellow workers in the same field. Only quite 
lately has it dawned upon some of them that this 
is a mistake. They are beginning to feel the disad- 
vantages of isolation, and in some few cases — a very 
few as yet — they are uniting their forces in the hope 
of improving their position. It is a step in the right 
direction, but only a step. Until women learn that 
in no other way than by combination can they be- 
come strong, they will never be paid for their labour 
at fair market rates. 

We have already advocated one or two such 
associations of workers. We now propose, briefliy, to 
advocate another. 

Among the many girls who are anxious to earn 
their own living there are numbers who can sing 
really well ; there are others who can play the piano 
well ; there are others again who can play well on the 
violin, the violoncello, the guitar, the mandoline, or 
the zither. With these qualifications — each with h^r 
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own, and each acting independently — they set forth 
on their travels. They hear there is a demand for 
good performers at drawing-room entertainments ; 
the work is to their liking, and they are told it is 
highly paid for ; but although they endeavour again 
and again to make a beginning — to get something to 
do, just to show their capabilities — they never succeed. 
Naturally, they are disheartened. They come to 
believe they were misinformed, and before long drift 
into some less congenial employment. 

But were they misinformed? Did not the mis- 
take lie with themselves? Girls who sing well or 
who play well upon the piano, the violin, and the vio- 
loncello are not rarities ; they can be found in almost 
any drawing-room : separately, therefore, they have 
no market value as performers. They can perhaps 
draw a languid note of admiration from their friends 
if the conversation happens to allow of a pause just 
then, but their performance does not awaken any 
livelier enthusiasm than that. 

Yet suppose that some of these young performers, 
instead of being heard separately, were heard in 
combination. Suppose they had practised together, 
played and sung together until each and all were 
perfect in their parts, would not the result be very 
different ? They could then give not merely solos, 
with perhaps a very moderate accompaniment, but 
duets, trios, and quartettes ; they could sing glees, 
and madrigals ; and the music, apart from the sing- 
ing, would of itself be sufficient to command atten- 
tion. There would be a rush to secure the services 
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,of these young lady singers and players. It would 
be their own fault if they did not do well. 

The idea is not entirely novel, for there is already 
at least one very successful combination of the sort, 
but it is still quite novel enough to attract by reason 
of its novelty alone. The start, usually the difficulty, 
should therefore be comparatively easy. There are 
risks and dangers, of course, as there are in every- 
thing else worth doing, but girls with the necessary 
skill and enterprise would find here a good opening. 

Pianoforte Tuning, — Among the occupations to 
which women have begun to turn their attention is 
pianoforte tuning. Until a connection has been 
formed, it is apt to be precarious, and in no case is 
it very highly paid. The usual charge is about 4^., 
but when travelling expenses have to be incurred 
they are additional. Some people prefer to enter 
into an arrangement to have their pianos kept in order 
for a fixed charge, usually about a guinea a year. In 
many ways such an arrangement is better for the 
tuner, for, if she can get a sufficient number of clients, 
she knows exactly what sum she can depend upon. 
We should recommend any girl who thinks of 
following this occupation, to place herself in com- 
munication with the leading firms of piano manu- 
facturers. They are often asked to recommend 
somebody competent to look after the instruments 
purchased from them, and they can therefore render 
a beginner great service. But she should not trust 
entirely to them. No opportunity of making herself 
known should be neglected. She should, for example 
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make the acquaintance of as many teachers of music 
as possible. They can help the young piano-tuner 
almost as much as solicitors can help a young bar- 
rister. 



NEEDLE WORK 

In the anxiety to find new occupations, some of the 
older ones are apt to be overlooked, needlework 
among the number. Once upon a time — that was 
the correct expression then — reading, writing, arith- 
metic and sewing, with a slight smattering of French 
* as she was spoke ' in seminaries for young ladies, 
and a knowledge of some artistic accomplishment 
such as the modelling of flowers in wax, constituted 
a liberal education ; but most important of all was 
skill with the needle. In those days it was not con- 
sidered a grievous sin to spell one word in two or 
more different ways ; on the other hand, it was taken 
rather as a sign of ingenuity in the writer. But the 
girl whose stitches varied by so much, as a hair- 
breadth was a most shocking person. Fingers were 
pointed at her, and she was held up to derision, a 
fearful example to all comers. Had she been a wise 
instead of a foolish virgin, she might have made for 
herself an enduring name among her own people. 
For the needle was a, veritable magician's wand, and 
with it the cunning housewife could work wonders. 

All this is changed now. Needlework has be- 
come unfashionable, and is almost as little practised 
as the modelling of wax flowers. If a few stitcher 
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are necessary, they must be done with the machine. 
It IS no infrequent thing to meet girls who cannot, or 
pretend they cannot, do the plainest sewing, and few 
indeed would be the number of those possessed of 
sufficient skill to make a living out of it. If obliged 
to support themselves, they turn to something else. 
It has, therefore, fallen into neglect, all thinking it the 
last thing likely to yield a fair return for their time 
and trouble. 

In consequence, there is at the present moment 
a great dearth of needle-workers. Ladies complain 
that, while they can get any amount of fancy work, 
there is nobody to do plain sewing. It is as though 
from an over-populated country all the inhabitants 
had fled in search of more elbow-room elsewhere, 
many of them only to find themselves in a worse 
plight than if they had remained where they were. 
Under such circumstances they would sooner or later 
steal back by twos and threes to the country they 
had unwisely left. And so it will be with needlework. 
For although the machine can supplant hand labour, 
it cannot supersede it, and the demand for more 
needleworkers is bound to create a supply. Doubt- 
less, the terms offered are seldom very remunerative. 
They do not often rise above $s, a day, and more 
frequently they fall as low as 3^*. Then, too, the 
work is far from steady. During some few weeks or 
months in the year every moment may be occupied, 
and then perhaps there may follow a dreadful interval 
with nothing whatever to do. Still, it must not be 
forgotten that these drawbacks are hy no means 
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peculiar to needlework. They occur in many other 
occupations, and can only be guarded against by care 
and forethought. 

But it is especially to those who will qualify 
themselves to teach it, that needlework may be com- 
mended as a means of earning a livelihood. In all 
the High Schools and Board Schools throughout the 
kingdom it is now taught, and examinations in the 
subject are held periodically by competent examiners. 
The work gives remunerative employment to many 
ladies, and, as the system spreads, still more will be 
wanted. Even now there is a great demand for com- 
petent teachers who hold the diploma of the London 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
a most useful society founded by Mrs. Floyer, who 
for a long time occupied the post of examiner to the 
London School Board. Of course, in order to obtain 
the diploma, certain examinations have to be passed. 
They take place three times a year — in the months 
of March, May, and October — and full particulars 
about them will be given by the manager of the 
London Institute, either upon personal application 
at the office (14 Stafford Street, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.), or in reply to a letter, provided that 
a stamped directed envelope is enclosed. (For fuller 
particulars, see p. 208). 

At the Royal School of Art-Needlework, Exhibit 
tion Road, South Kensington, applicants must be 
ladies by birth and education, and must give two 
references to prove their position. As there are 
always a great number on the list, each has usually a 
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long time to wait before her turn comes. She must 
agree to devote some hours a day to work at the 
scItooL Upon entrance she is given a piece of test 
work to do. If she does it satisfactorily, she under- 
goes a course of preliminary instruction, for which the 
fee is 5/., and then, if competent, she is registered as 
a qualified worker, and is given employment when it 
can be found for her. At the same time this is not 
guaranteed. The earnings average about i/. a week. 
In order to show the importance which the subject 
is now assuming as an educational factor, it may be 
mentioned that the Directress of Needlework and her 
staff are employed by the Government. No doubt 
appointments such as these are not within reach of 
the many, but they form a very small minority of the 
total number which are open to all who care to acquire 
the necessary qualifications. There are children to 
be taught either separately or collectively ; there are 
classes to be drilled and schools to be examined ; 
there is no lack of work, and as yet workers are too 
few rather than too many. Moreover, the openings 
are increasing, for the County Councils have taken up 
the subject. At an examination lately held by the 
London Institute, there were eight candidates, who 
all passed most satisfactorily, and showed a thorough 
grasp of the system and good powers of demonstra- 
tive teaching. Six of them entered at once on their 
duties as County Council technical teachers. Two, 
having school work in London, could only undertake 
evening classes there. The demand for these teachers 
is increasing so rapidly that it is a matter for regret 
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that more do not train, as applications from technical 
centres have often to be refused for lack of qualified 
candidates. Any one who has a liking for, and some 
experience in, teaching by demonstration, and is 
already a good needlewoman, would find little diffi- 
culty in preparing herself for such engagements, and 
with due application could qualify in a very short 
time. These teachers receive from 8/. to 10/. a month, 
which includes board and lodging, and all travelling 
expenses are paid for them. Teachers of the same 
system are trained by Miss Fanny Calder, at the 
Liverpool Technical College, and the demand for such 
teachers there is as much in excess of the supply as 
at the London Institute. Ignorance of this fact can 
be the only reason why more candidates do not pre- 
sent themselves. 

Of course, skill with the needle is not the only 
essential. Knowledge is useless to a teacher unless 
she has also the power to impart it to others. Then 
she must be very patient and very persevering ; quick 
to see a fault, yet gentle in correcting it, remember- 
ing her own difficulties in the past ; fond of the young, 
whom it will be her business to teach ; able to think 
of others at all times and seldom of herself These 
are but a few of the qualities which go to make a really 
successful teacher. But, in spite of all that has been 
said against poor human nature, they are by no means 
as rare as is commonly supposed, and there are many 
girls, now in despair about the future, who might find 
in needlework a pleasant and profitable occupation. 

See also Mending, p. 185. 
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THE LONDON INSTITUTE FOR THE 
AD VANCEMENT OF PLAIN NEEDLE WORK 

* The object of the Institute/ says the annual report, 

* is more especially to provide teachers duly qualified 
to teach others how to adapt the principles of simul- 
taneous and demonstrative teaching to the subject of 
Needlework. 

* The time allowed to it in such schools is now so 
much more limited than it formerly was, that many 
are inclined to despair of producing excellence in 
needlework ; but the methodical teaching by collec- 
tive demonstration lessons, according to the plan of 
the London Institute, has already enabled many 
schools to fulfil the requirements of the Code without 
exceeding the time at present devoted to the subject, 
and has produced a great increase in the number of 
pupils who can work well. 

* The Committee hold periodical examinations in 
March, June, and October. The exact time and 
place will be duly noticed in the Educational papers. 

* There are four distinct courses, viz.: — i. Plain 
Needlework. 2. Darning and Patching. 3. Knitting 
and Netting. 4. Cutting-out. 

*The examination in each course is threefold 
in its character : i. The " Practical," of which the 
four schemes of syllabus may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Manager, enclosing two stamps. 2. 
The " Written," which is a written answer to three 
questions ; this is done on the day of examination. 
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3. The " Demonstrative," which takes place in the 
presence of the examiners. 

* The objects aimed at are, by the first, to prove 
to the executive the knowledge of stitches, the neat- 
ness, cleanliness, common sense, and general finish of 
the candidate. By the second to test the theoretic 
knowledge and power of expressing that knowledge ; 
and by the third, which for a teacher is almost of the 
greatest importance, to prove her power of teach- 
ing by demonstration, both by the active use of 
the fingers, and by ^ rapid execution of coarse but 
"telling" diagrams on the black board, and also 
by a familiarity with the use of the Demonstration 
Frame. 

* If a candidate desire special teaching, she must 
apply to the Manager, who will make the necessary 
arrangements. 

* For each successful examination a certificate is 
given. When the four certificates are gained a 
diploma is bestowed. These diplomas are of four 
grades : — Fourth, with a black seal ; third, with a red 
seal ; second, with a blue seal ; first, with a gold seal. 

*To those who desire to raise the grade of 
diploma : 

* I. The Black may be raised in not less than one 
year, by showing increased skill in demonstration and 
in the special points which gave them the lower 
diploma. 

* 2. The Red may be raised in the same manner 
from the Black. 

* 3. The Blue may be raised in not less than two 

P 
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years, and the candidate will be required to show not 
only increased skill in demonstration, and in the 
special points which gave the lower diploma, but also 
special skill in lecturing, organising, and superior 
demonstration. 

* Thus the student would require four years if she 
went steadily through the whole course. But if a 
student shows such proficiency as to pass over one 
grade, this would enable her to shorten the period by 
one or two years. 

* A " Certificate of Skill " is given to those who 
may desire to be able to show proof of good execution, 
but who do not intend to become teachers of needle- 
work, such as domestic servants, professed needle- 
women, etc. 

* It is imperative that all the duplicate work in 
each course be the result of t/ie teaching of the candi- 
date, the, object being to give proof of the teaching 
power of the candidate, not to show merely a duplicate 
set of specimens. 

* These courses can be taken one at a time if more 
convenient, and it is advisable not to take up more 
than two at once. 

* The Sub-Committee of the examinations desire 
most emphatically to draw the attention of all candi- 
dates for certificates or diplomas to the fact that they 
consider the object of the Institute is to give public 
proof that their diplom^es realise the extreme import- 
ance of the Morality oi needlework. The strongest 
objections exist to the mere execution of unpractical 
microscopic specimens of needlework, while strict 
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attention must be paid to proportion in all points, 
both in the quality of materials as well as in the 
ordinary sizes of garments : nothing must be sent for 
examination which is not thoroughly practical, and 
such as can be taught with advantage to the wives 
and children of all classes. 

* For further information apply by letter, enclosing 
a stamp, or personally at the Office (14 Stafford Street, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.), on Tuesdays, Thursdays, or 
Saturdays, from 10 A.M. to 12, and on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 4 P.M.' 

In order to give an intending candidate some idea 
of what she must do, we will give, briefly, the syllabus 
of certificate examination in the Plain Needlework 
course. She must send in any one or two under- 
garments made in calico, longcloth, mull muslin, or 
nainsook, which can be worn by woman, girl, or 
infant, and which will include the following stitches, 
etc. : — I, hem ; 2, seam ; 3, fell ; 4, stitch ; 5, gathers ; 
6, .striking ; 7, stocking (or setting in) ; 8, buttonhole 
stitch; 9, buttonhole; 10, sewing on an unpierced 
linen button; 11, putting in gusset; 12, sewing on 
cape; 13, marking two letters or figures in true 
marking (* Brave bred stitch*); 14, whip-stitch; 15, 
sewing on frill which is to be entirely hand-made with 
a hemmed edge; 16, coral (* feather stitch*); 17, 
knotting (or * seeding *) ; 1 8, a tuck run. Then there 
must also be submitted a coarse canvas sample of all 
the above stitches ; a small specimen on coarse calico, 
with cottons of two colours so as to show joinings, on 
which all the stitches and processes in plain needle- 

?2 
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work are shown (not less than the eighteen above 
mentioned) in the most common-sense manner ; and 
finally, a similar specimen done by some pupil or 
pupils under the candidate's immediate and exclusive 
tuition in this course. It will be seen, then, that these 
examinations are not child's play. They involve a 
considerable amount of hard work, and demand un- 
deniable efficiency. 

But what does it all lead to t The fees are 
low, only Sj". for each certificate, but tuition is 
more costly. If a girl does succeed in gaining the 
diploma, how is she to recoup herself for her expendi- 
ture of time, trouble and money? Has she done 
anything to secure herself a fair and permanent 
income } These questions are asked and answered in 
several of the Institute's annual reports. Here is 
the answer as given in the report for the year ending 
September 30, 1887 : — 

* Of the sixteen persons who up to this date have 
gone through the necessary requirements for a full 
diploma, one is dead, after holding for two years the 
highest position of needlework in the country. Five 
are holding remunerative situations as special teachers 
of needlework. One is married, and has retired from 
public work. One has acted for some years as paid 
examiner to one of Her Majesty's Inspectors. Seven 
are acting as public elementary teachers, and are able 
to obtain better terms in consequence. One is head 
mistress in a Training College well known for its 
attention to needlework.' In other words, out of the 
sixteen, fifteen were at the time of writing holding 
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good appointments. Nothing could be much more 
satisfactory than this. 

In the report for the following year the same 
question is asked again, and is answered by the selec- 
tion of a typical case : — * Within the first year after 
receiving her diploma/ we are told, *she has (in 
addition to her regular work as an assistant in a large 
public elementary school) given lessons in plain 
needlework to country teachers, has examined several 
schools, has given lectures, also lessons to pupil 
teachers, and holds a large permanent class for the 
preparation of candidates for the Institute examina- 
tion. In July last (1888) she spent a pleasant holiday 
at Castle Howard, and carried out the duties for 
which she was retained, to the full satisfaction of her 
employers. These duties were to examine thoroughly 
the needlework in six schools, and to give a detailed 
report on each, carefully examining every child's 
work, and pointing out wherein it required alteration. 
She also gave six lectures explanatory of the Institute 
system of teaching, with model lessons in demonstra- 
tion. One result of this lady's work is that the Hon. 
Mrs. Howard, of Castle Howard, has requested the 
Committee to send a permanent Examiner of Needle- 
work to organise and superintend the six schools on 
the estate, at a salary of 60/. a year.' 

Again, * another answer to the question, " To what 
does a diploma lead ? " may be given by the urgent re- 
quest received from the influential ladies of Melbourne, 
through Lady Loch, to send thither a thoroughly 
competent Demonstrator in Plain Needlework, the 
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stipulation being made that she must be a Diplom^e 
of the Institute/ The Diplom^e eventually sent out 
was Miss Ida Tegetmeier, and the branch of the 
Institute which she established at Melbourne is now 
doing good work, not only by spreading a sound 
system of teaching needlework, but also by opening 
up fresh ground for others. 

Briefly, then, there is abundant evidence to prove 
that needlework may be made a remunerative occu- 
pation. For those who have the ability and industry 
to master the system taught by the Institute and to 
pass the necessary examinations, there is every chance 
of good and honourable remuneration, and even if 
they do not devote to it their whole time, they may 
by its means add considerably to their incomes. 



NURSING 

Nursing, now elevated to the dignity of a profession, 
until quite recently held a very humble position in 
public opinion, possibly because it was, and is, pre- 
eminently woman's work. At any rate, less than a 
generation ago it was regarded as well within the 
capacity of any one who chose to undertake it, and in 
consequence it was left to the ignorant, the incapable, 
and the helpless. No training was considered neces- 
sary ; the very idea would have been scouted. To 
smooth a pillow and to administer medicine now and 
again — surely any woman could do that. So the 
patient, as a rule, had a bad time of it. If he did not 
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fall into the hands of some pestilent old crone who 
drank gin during most of her waking hours, he was 
pretty sure to have somebody just as bad. Is it 
wonderful, then, that nurse in those days was often 
used as a term of reproach ? 

Happily, new times have brought new ideas. 
Nurses are now almost always women of refinement 
and education. Often ladies by birth, they are fully 
conscious of the nobility of their calling, and strive to 
make themselves worthy of it. Few of them have 
adopted it to serve any private ends, for its monetary 
rewards are not princely ; most have been prompted 
by a love of their fellow-men and women, and by an 
earnest desire to relieve suffering humanity. This is 
the true spirit of the sisterhood of nurses. Those 
who have it not we recommend to choose some other 
profession — something offering more liberal remunera- 
tion and demanding less incessant work. 

For the work, be it clearly understood, is distinctly 
hard. It is hard from the very commencement of the 
preliminary training. It involves many duties which 
are ordinarily performed by domestic servants, and 
even in the probationary stage it begins early and 
ends late. For the probationer must rise at six 
o'clock and be in the wards at seven. All through 
the day it is nothing but wards, wards, wards, with 
short intervals for meals and about an hour for exer- 
cise. When she goes to bed at ten, she can feel 
that she has done a good day's work. 

On the other hand, the occupation has its plea- 
sures, and very great pleasures they are. There is 
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the pleasure of being associated with congenial com- 
panions, even though the time that can be spent with 
them daily be short ; the pleasure of doing good, as 
many a grateful speech and eloquent look will testify ; 
the pleasure of belonging to an honourable profession 
and earning one's own bread. Then, if the salary is 
seldom large, it must be remembered that board, 
lodging and uniform are provided, though in some 
cases — for example, at the London Hospital — uniform 
does not include aprons, a very expensive item, while 
washing runs away with another half-crown or three 
shillings a week. Still the nurse who chooses can 
usually save something against old age. Would that 
as much could be said about every other occupation. 

There is a strong opinion among those who have 
the management of hospitals that probationers at the 
commencement of their career should not be less than 
twenty-four years of age. If younger, they are held 
to be — well, not necessarily too frivolous, but not 
quite certain of their own minds, and their bodily 
strength is often not sufficient to meet the strain 
imposed upon it. The restriction is not always 
essential, but it should be borne in mind for the 
reasons upon which it is based, for the latter, if not 
for the former. 

If the probationer does change her mind, she must 
do it in the first month. That is the time given her 
to decide whether she has or has not chosen wisely. 
If she finds that she does not, after all, like the work, 
or if she thinks it will be too much for her, she may 
retire. It is true that she can also retire at a later 
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stage of her career if she chooses, but in that case she 
must either be able to give a reason which is satis- 
factory to the Committee, or forfeit her salary and 
usually pay a fine as well. If still determined to 
persevere, she binds herself for a definite period, 
sometimes one year, and sometimes two, and not 
until the end of that time is she considered fully 
qualified. She then receives her certificate. That, 
at least, is the course at most hospitals. 

The regulations for the admission of probationers 
differ at different hospitals. For the purpose of 
aiding candidates, we give a selection. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that, as the applicants 
are many and the vacancies few, it is not easy to gain 
entrance into a particular hospital. At the various 
children's hospitals in particular, the competition is 
excessively keen. Before coming to any final decision, 
therefore, a candidate should ascertain where an early 
opening would be most likely to occur. 

At the Charing Cross Hospital (Agar Street, 
Strand, W.C), probationers, who must be between 
the ages of twenty-four and thirty-eight, are admitted 
on one month's trial. If that be satisfactory, they 
then bind themselves to serve for three years, or to 
pay a fine of 5/. and give three months' notice if for 
any reason they wish to leave before the end of that 
period. For -the first year they receive 15/., for the 
second 18/., and for the third 20/., a sum which 
is gradually increased to 28/. in the tenth year, 
gratuities of 5/. and 10/. being also given on the 
completion of the seventh and twelfth year re- 
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spectively. Board, lodging, washing, and uniform are 
provided. 

At the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children (South- 
wark Bridge Road, S.E.), the limits of age are twenty 
and twenty-five. The period to be served here is 
three years, the first probationary and the remaining 
two to be spent in hospital, district or private nursing. 
There is a month's trial, after which approved candi- 
dates are given uniform and lo/. the first year, with 
an annual increase of 2/. Board, lodging, and wash- 
ing are provided. 

At the East London Hospital for Children (Shad- 
well, E.), the limits of age are the same as in the last 
case, but the period to be served is one year less. 
The wages and the annual increase are the same, the 
maximum being 20/. Uniform and board are provided. 

At Guy's Hospital (St. Thomas's Street, S.E.), the 
limits of age are from twenty-three to thirty-two. 
After the trial month probationers bind themselves 
to remain three years, and receive 12/. for the first 
year and i8/. for each of the other two. 

Although the ordinary limits of age at the Hos- 
pital for Children (49 Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury) are twenty and twenty-five, probationers' under 
twenty are admitted upon payment. The trial lasts 
for three months or six, at the discretion of the Lady 
Superintendent. Payment is made at the rate of 12/. 
for each of the first two years, 18/. for each of the 
two next, and 20/. for the remainder. Probationers 
are given board, lodging, washing, and uniform, the 
last being forfeited if they leave within a year. 
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At the Hospital for Women (Soho Square), pro- 
bationers must be at least twenty-five. They have to 
bind themselves to serve for two years, and receive 
board, lodging, and uniform. The sum paid for the 
first year is 12/., and the annual increase is 2/., the 
maximum being 28/. 

Those who wish to enter the London Hospital 
(Whitechapel Road, E.) must apply personally to the 
matron between the hours of two and four in the 
afternoon. If between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five and otherwise suitable, they are admitted 
as vacancies occur. Besides board, lodging, uniform, 
and partial washing, they receive 12/. for the first of 
the two years of probation, and 20/. for the second. 
Afterwards day nurses are paid 21/. i6s. and night 
nurses 23/. 16^. 

At the Middlesex Hospital application must be 
made to the Lady Superintendent between twelve 
and one o'clock. The selected candidates receive 
full uniform, and are paid 12/. for the first year and 
1 8/. for the second, this sum being increased annually 
by 2/. until the maximum of 24/. is reached. The 
limits of age are twenty-three and thirty. 

Two months' time is allowed at the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children (8 Goldsmith's Row, Hackney 
Road, E.). Importance is attached to birth and 
education, and suitable probationers must serve for 
two years, having to pay a fine of 4/. if they leave 
before the end of that time. Uniform is provided, 
and an allowance is made for the expenses of wash- 
ing. The wages are 14/. for the first year, and 16/. 
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for the second. The age at which probationers are 
admitted is twenty-one. 

At the age of twenty-two they are admitted into 
the Royal Free Hospital (Gray's Inn Road, W.C.), if 
they agree, after a month's trial, to two years of pro- 
bation. If, however, they are between twenty-five 
and forty, one year is considered sufficient. They 
have to bind themselves to serve for three years, and 
for the first they receive lo/. and uniform, for the 
second 20/., and for the third 25/. Board, lodging, 
and washing are also provided. Nurses who choose 
to remain after the end of the three years are paid at 
a higher rate. 

At St. Bartholomew's (West Smithfield), proba- 
tioners must be between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five. They must apply personally to the Lady 
Superintendent, and enter for one month's trial in the 
beginning of May and December. If suitable, they 
bind themselves to serve for two years, but must 
remain for another year if they want a certificate. 
Besides uniform, washing, and board and lodging 
in the nurses' home attached to the hospital, they 
receive 8/. for the first year and 12/. for the second. 
If they remain longer, the sum is gradually raised 
to 25/. 

The age for the admission of probationers into 
St. George's Hospital (Hyde Park Corner) is twenty- 
five. If they pass satisfactorily through the month's 
trial, they agree to serve for two years, or, in default, 
to forfeit a quarter's wages, 12/. being paid for the 
first year and 1 5/. for the second. There is also an 
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allowance of 2/. a year for washing, and board and 
uniform are provided. 

At St. Mary's Hospital (Paddington) the limits of 
age are those which seem to find the greatest favour — 
twenty-five to thirty-five. Here, too, probationers are 
required to bind themselves for two years, receiving 
for the first 10/. and for the second 20/., in each case 
with board, lodging, washing, and uniform. If they 
give satisfaction, they are enrolled as nurses on the 
permanent staff of the hospital, and situations are 
found for them at a maximum rate of 25/. a year. 

The same limits of age — twenty-five to thirty- 
six — are in use at St. Thomas's Hospital (Albert 
Embankment), but preference is given to those who 
are rather over twenty-five. Application must be 
made to the Matron on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between ten in the morning and noon, and the 
selected candidates are admitted on a quarter-day. 
They have to serve for three years, receiving 10/. a 
year, besides partial board, lodging, uniform, and an 
allowance for washing. Upon the completion of the 
three years of training they are paid 23/., and after- 
wards 25/. a year. 

At the University College Hospital (Gower Street, 
W.C), the conditions are rather different from those 
existing elsewhere, for the only probationers admitted 
are those who wish to become permanent nurses, 
either in the wards or on the staff for private nursing. 
Candidates, who must be between the ages of twenty- 
four and thirty- six, should apply to the Lady Superior. 
They are allowed three months' trial, and after that 
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period they receive uniform and wages. For the first 
year, which is probationary, they are paid 14/., for the 
second 16/., for the third 20/., and so by a gradual rise 
up to 30/. in the tenth. Board and washing are also 
provided. 

In order to enter the Westminster Hospital, can- 
didates, between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five, should apply to the Lady Superintendent between 
twelve and one o'clock on any day except Tuesday. 
If accepted, they engage themselves for three years. 
In addition to board, lodging, washing, and materials 
for uniform, they receive 10/. for the first year, 20/. 
for the second, and 22/. for the third. 

At most of the provincial hospitals the regulations 
are very similar. There, as in London, the lowest 
age for entrance is twenty, but this only applies to a 
very few cases, older probationers being invariably 
preferred. At Addenbrooke's Hospital (Cambridge) 
they are divided into two classes, the first class having 
to pay as much as 13 guineas a quarter for their 
training, and the second class 7/. i6j., unless they 
choose to bind themselves for a year, when they are 
only charged a guinea as entrance fee. The rule 
is a very fair one. Probationers cannot expect to 
receive their training for nothing. If they cannot 
give money in return for it, they must give time. 
Therefore it is that at most hospitals a stipulation is 
made that a certain sum shall be forfeited by any one 
who leaves before the time agreed upon. At the 
Scottish Nursing Institution (Edinburgh), a penalty 
of 20/. can be imposed for a breach of this agree- 
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ment, though, of course, the full amount would not 
be exacted unless the case was a really bad one. 

Besides the ordinary probationers) there are at 
most hospitals special probationers, or, as they are 
sometimes called, pupils. As they seldom stay more 
than one year, or at the utmost two, they are of course 
required to pay for their board and training, the usual 
fee being a guinea a week. This is the sum charged at 
the Charing Cross, the Middlesex, and the two 
hospitals for sick children, the Evelina and the Great 
Ormond Street. At St. Thomas's the arrangement 
is slightly different, special probationers having to 
pay there 30/., half upon entrance and the remaining 
half at the etid of six months ; but the training, which 
usually lasts for two years, may be shortened to one 
year by the payment of 52/., which is much the same 
as at the other hospitals. Special probationers, it 
should be observed, are exempt from the rougher 
work in the wards. At the London Hospital, how- 
ever, no difference is made in this respect. There 
they pay 1 3 guineas a quarter in advance, and they 
may leave at any time. They are received at almost 
any age — from nineteen to fifty. Their object is * to 
qualify themselves for matrons, superintendents, ward 
sisters, and district nurses.* 

With regard to the salaries of hospital nurses, 
they average 30/. a year, seldom rising above 35/. 
Ward sisters receive rather more, and matrons from 
80/. to 100/. Considering the work and its responsi- 
bilities, the remuneration is certainly not excessive. 
In one instance — at the Royal Infirmary, Manchester 
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— a scale of pensions has been established. After 
the age of fifty- five nurses who have been on the staff 
for twenty- five years are entitled to a pension of 25/. 
a year, and smaller sums are granted to those who 
are incapacitated earlier by ill-health. It is to be 
hoped that the system will spread to other infirmaries, 
though as long as the principal hospitals have to 
depend on voluntary contributions, it is never likely 
to extend to them. In order to provide for the future, 
therefore, every member of the profession should 
subscribe to the National Pension Fund for Nurses, 
particulars of which may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, 8 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Certain other branches of nursing remain to be 
mentioned. They may be classed as follows : — 

I. Army Nursing. — In addition to the usual quali- 
fications, it is necessary to be a lady by birth and by 
education. Partly for this reason the competition is 
exceptionally severe, and entrance is difficult. Any 
one who proposes to become an army nurse, or 
* nursing sister' as they are called, must first go 
through the ordinary course at one of the recognised 
civil hospitals. The successful applicants are sent 
to Netley, which is the head-quarters of the Army 
Nursing Staff. Their position there is similar to 
that of ward sisters in the civil hospitals. Each is in 
charge of a ward, and the rough work is performed 
by trained orderlies. Of course a nursing sister is 
liable to be sent from one part of the country to 
another, and even abroad, at very short notice. 

2. District Nursing, — There is still a considerable 
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demand for district nurses. In some cases they have 
charge of a cottage hospital, but generally they are 
provided with houses and have to visit and tend the 
sick poor in their own homes. The salaries given 
vary from 40/. to 100/. a year. The appointments 
are in the hands of local committees, the clergyman 
being almost always a member, and sometimes 
vacancies aie advertised in the papers. But as a 
rule application for a suitable person is made to a 
leading hospital, or to one of the various societies 
that devote themselves to the training of nurses. 

Many who select district nursing as their speci- 
ality enter the central home of the Metropolitan and 
National Nursing Association, in Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. As at the hospitals, they have one month's 
trial. If for any reason they are considered unfit for 
the work, that is the end of the matter. But if all 
goes well, they are bound for three years. They have 
then to undergo a year's training at some hospital 
(provided that they have not been through it already), 
and afterwards six months' training in district nursing. 
The fees depend upon whether they have previously 
had the necessary hospital experience or not, the 
amount in the former case being 23/., and in the 
latter 50/. As soon as they have gained their certifi- 
cates, they are paid a salary commencing at 35/. a 
year, and rising in the sixth year to 50/. The work 
has many advantages, a good house with pleasant 
companions being among them, and is deservedly 
popular. 

A great number of other societies might be men 
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tioned in this connection. We have room only for 
two — the Nurses' Co-operation, which has its office at 
8 New Cavendish Street, W., and the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Nursing Institute, with a central office at St. 
Katharine's Hospital, Regent's Park, N.W., a rural 
district branch having as Honorary Secretary Mrs. 
Malleson, of Dixton Manor, Winchcombe, Chelten- 
ham, and a Scotch branch of which Miss G. Wright, 
of 2 Lansdowne Crescent, Edinburgh, is the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Of the Nurses' Co-operation the Duchess of Teck 
is the President, and Miss K. Philippa Hicks is the 
Lady Superintendent. In order to show the aims of 
this excellent Society, we will quote the Annual 
Report for this year (1893). * Only two years ago,' 
we are told there, ' the scheme, a perfectly new one 
to this country, was started in a modest way with a 
roll of thirty nurses : the main object of the Co-opera- 
tion being to secure to these nurses the full remunera- 
tion for their work, and save them the exorbitant 
commission charged by many institutions. It is no 
unusual thing to hear of private nurses who are 
regularly earning two guineas a week, but who only 
receive 25/. a year from the institutions for which they 
work. Considering how trying are a nurse's labours, 
and for how few years she is fitted to fulfil them 
successfully, this is obviously most unfair. A nurse 
cannot commence her training at most schools till she 
is twenty-five years of age, and the term of training 
is three years so that she is not qualified till she is 
twenty-eight. After she is forty-eight and signs of 
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age begin to appear, a nurse has great difficulty in 
getting cases, so that practically she has only twenty 
years in which to provide for her future, and too 
often these her best years are spent in providing 
for those who own institutions instead of in provid- 
ing for her own future. Nurses working for the 
Co-operation receive all their earnings save 7^ per 
cent, and in a very short time we hope to reduce 
this to 5 per cent On an average our nurses earn 
96/. a year, but of course one of the advantages of 
the Co-operation is that it gives to the kindly and 
competent nurse the chance of profiting by her popu- 
larity, allowing her to register her own fees, and go to 
all cases where her services are specially requested. 
The total number of nurses now on our roll is 204. 
During the year 1892 we supplied nurses to 1732 
cases as against 11 27 supplied in 1891. Of these 
1732 cases 1320 were medical and 412 were surgical. 
Our nurses have been fully occupied all the year ; 
owing to the amount of illness prevalent in the 
autumn, there was no slack time then as there usually 
is, and we have sent many nurses to cases abroad. 
Some few complaints from employers have been 
received and have all been carefully and fully investi- 
gated by a sub-committee, on which both nurses and 
medical men were represented. In four cases the 
nurses complained of were called upon to resign. 
Every effort is made to secure and retain the services 
of the best nurses only.' As a proof of the useful 
work done by the Society, it may be mentioned that 
* during the past year the fees received from patients 
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amounted to 14,448/. 9^. 2d' Of this sum the nurses 
received 13,361/. los. 2d. They arrange their own 
fees, but the minimum charge they are allowed to 
make is one guinea a week. Of the rules only one 
need be given here : * No nurse shall be admitted to 
the roll unless she hold a three years* general hospital 
certificate.' 

For those who need a comfortable home between 
their * cases,* there is the Nurses* Residential Club, at 
92 Charlotte Street. Although intended in the first 
instance for those who work in connection with the 
Nurses* Co-operation, it is really open to all. 

3. Foreign Nursing, — In this department the 
supply is as yet scarcely equal to the demand. It 
is a comparatively new department, and is still in 
an early stage of development. At present, it is 
chiefly confined to India, and is undertaken in con- 
nection with one or other of the various missions. 
Here are four of them : the Delhi Zenana Medical 
Mission (Secretary, Canon Crowfoot, Minster Yard, 
Lincoln) ; the Missionary Nurses* Training Home 
(Secretary, Miss Forrester-Paton, Mars Hill House, 
Alloa, N.B.) ; the Nurses* Missionary Association 
(Miss D. M. Image, 53 Gloucester Street, S.W.) ; and 
the Zenana Medical College (58 St. George's Road, 
London, S.W.). Further particulars of this work will 
be found in the articles on Deaconesses, Mission- 
work, &c. 

4. Private Nursing. — The profession has not yet 
reached the stage at which it would be safe for any 
of its members to attempt to follow it independently. 
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Those who number several medical men among their 
friends might perhaps do so, but even then there 
would be risk. Most private nurses prefer either to 
attach themselves to a particular doctor with a large 
practice who pays them by the case, or else to work 
in connection with one of the various nursing institu- 
tions or homes. Several have already been mentioned, 
but we may add the following : the Deaconess' In- 
stitution and Training Hospital (see p. 53) ; the 
East London Nursing Society (49 Philpot Street, 
Commercial Road, E.) ; Mrs. Fry's Nursing Sisters' 
Institution (4 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street, 
E.G.) ; the Scottish Nursing Insitute (44 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh) ; and the Westminster Training School 
and Home (Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.). 

With all its advantages private nursing has one 
drawback. The position of a nurse in a private 
house is rather aa awkward one. Whether from 
ignorance or from a want of proper feeling, she is 
often not treated with the consideration to which she 
is entitled, and for this reason most ladies prefer 
hospital nursing, 

5. Workhouse Nursing. — This is another branch 
which is not as yet overcrowded. The salaries begin 
at about 20/. a year, and uniform is provided. The 
Workhouse Infirmary Nursing Association, which 
has its office at 6 Adam Street, Strand, W.C., en- 
gages trained nurses for this work, and also trains 
probationers and finds them employment. Those 
who are thinking of taking up this department should 
put themselves in communication with the secretary. 
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Probationers have to bind themselves for three 
years. 

To sum up, nursing is not a profession to be 
entered upon lightly. Its pecuniary rewards are 
only moderate, and the work is decidedly hard. It 
demands of those who attempt it patience, gentleness, 
perseverance, orderliness, tact, strength of body and 
mind, cheerfulness, self-sacrifice, and that peculiar 
quality, sometimes called personal magnetism, which 
wins for its possessors both affection and respect 
The branches which are most popular are Army 
Nursing and the Nursing of Sick Children, but for 
that very reason such work is the hardest to obtain. 
After them come Hospital Nursing and District 
Nursing, the latter being best undertaken in connection 
with one of the societies named above. But what- 
ever the branch selected, it is only prudent to sub- 
scribe to the National Pension Fund, and so to make 
provision for old age. And whether the remunera- 
tion be small or great the nurse has always one 
satisfaction — the satisfaction of knowing that in help- 
ing her fellow-creatures she is performing a noble 
work. That knowledge must lighten her heaviest 
burden. 



PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 

In order for one to succeed as a pharmaceutical 
chemist three things are necessary. They are money, 
brains, and business capacity ; good health, of course, 
being assumed. 
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The last of these requirements, business capacity, 
may be defined, briefly, as the power of employing 
the other two, brains and money, to the best advan- 
tage. It implies energy, method, a mastery of details, 
the faculty of seeing and utilising opportunities, and 
dogged perseverance. Genius, though a splendid 
gift, IS often a failure according to the world's 
reckoning. It may enrich others with priceless 
treasures, but if it cannot earn for itself bread and 
cheese, it is set down as a very poor thing indeed. 
Business capacity, on the other hand, never fails — 
that is to say, it never fails ultimately. It never lets 
slip an opportunity of advancing itself, yet is never 
in a hurry. For the race is to the sure, and not to 
the swift The pace is of comparatively small con- 
sequence. 

As to the money required, that must, of course, 
largely depend upon circumstances. But it may be 
reckoned that fees will swallow up about 200/. In 
many cases the cost of board and lodging for three 
years must be added. Finally, a new business must 
be started or an old one purchased, and for that pur- 
pose, at a very moderate estimate, 700/. should be 
allowed. In short, any girl who thinks of entering 
upon pharmacy as a career should have about 1,000/. 
at her disposal — rather more if she will have to pay 
for her maintenance during the period of training. 

We are supposing that she means to be in- 
dependent. Of course, if she did not contemplate 
starting business on her own account, the cost would 
be reduced to 200/., or at most 300/. But few girls 
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would care for this. Nor would it be safe to trust to 
working one's way up to a partnership. In some 
few instances this might be done, but, as a rule, an 
assistant without capital is an assistant always. 

The third and last requisite is ability. Without 
some degree of ability a girl could not hope to pass 
the examinations or to qualify herself for the duties 
which would devolve upon her. Has she a taste for 
pharmacy } Is she fairly clever ? These are questions 
which she must answer before going further. If she 
cannot decide them for herself, perhaps she has some 
candid friend — a terrible person sometimes — who will 
help her. In any case some idea as to the training is 
necessary. 

Firstly, then, the student must pass a preliminary 
examination. This is in no way technical, merely a 
test of her general knowledge to show that her time 
at school has not been wasted. The junior Oxford 
or Cambridge Local is accepted provided that Latin 
is included ; or she may, if she prefers it, be examined 
by the College of Preceptors. If successful here she 
enters upon her training — a three years' apprenticeship 
to a chemist or druggist, or the same time spent at 
college in the practice of dispensing medicines. Most 
students select the former alternative on account of 
the greater business knowledge which may be 
acquired in a shop. 

During this period it is also necessary to attend 
lectures and classes at the laboratories of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, or the 
South London School of Pharmacy, in the Kenning- 
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ton Road, or wherever may be most convenient ; for 
although these are the two examining bodies in 
England, the course of study may be independent of 
either. There is also an examining body at Dublin 
— the Pharmaceutical Society in Ireland — and its 
classes, held at the Queen's Institute, Moles worth 
Street, are open to women. In the course of a year 
— sometimes rather less — the student will be ready 
for her first professional examination, the subjects 
being pharmacy, dispensing, botany, chemistry, and 
materia medica. Upon passing it she receives her 
first diploma, and can, if she chooses, open a shop, 
dispense medicines and poisonous drugs, and style 
herself a qualified chemist But she cannot as yet 
lay claim to the title of Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
Before she can do this she must pass the second pro- 
fessional examination — it is necessary that she should 
have reached the age of twenty-one — and obtain the 
second diploma. She will then be elected a member 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

The Society has now about a dozen women among 
its members, some in business on their own account, 
and others acting as dispensers to various hospitals. 
Most of them, we believe, are doing well. If their 
numbers are still small, they are gradually increasing, 
every new-comer bringing others in her train ; for all 
are glad to take apprentices, and pretty sure to be 
able to get them if only they go the right way to 
work. This is one source of emolument which 
should not be lost sight of A hundred guineas 
being a very ordinary premium, the young chemist 
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should do all in her power to obtain apprentices, and 
when she has obtained them she should spare no pains 
to help them forward. If this is merely a matter of 
duty, it, nevertheless, has its own reward. For it is 
bound to bring other apprentices, and by teaching 
them she may earn as much as by her ordinary 
business, possibly even more. 

To those who propose starting on their own 
account, a few hints may prove useful. 

One is, take nothing for granted ; investigate 
everything for yourself. There are unscrupulous 
persons who make a livelihood by buying worthless 
businesses, patching them up a little, and then selling 
them again for far beyond their value, the unfortunate 
purchasers realising too late that they have been 
swindled. So ruin comes, and all for want of proper 
care. If, then, you have not the necessary technical 
knowledge yourself, get some qualified and trust- 
worthy person to overhaul the books. Indeed, it 
would be better in every case to entrust this task to 
a respectable accountant, if only for the sake of 
getting a second opinion. For in such matters, 
remember, two heads — with something in them — are 
better than one. 

Then the neighbourhood should be examined as 
critically as the books. This is of extreme importance. 
Some neighbourhoods are going up, and others are 
going down ; others, again, have been stationary for 
so long a time, that it is often difficult to foretell what 
direction they will take when they do begin to move. 
There may be a prospect of a new railway or a 
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park ; fashion, though continually changing, is not 
always without method ; the starting of a new indus- 
try may be contemplated ; these are but a few of the 
factors which must be carefully studied. Never pitch 
your camp in a neighbourhood which is going down- 
hill. If the inhabitants are leaving it, business is 
leaving it also. It is not the place to make money 
in. If you cannot, from want of means, go straight 
into the middle of the crowd, select the side towards 
which it is moving. In other words, choose a new and 
rising neighbourhood, where people live all the year 
round, rather than where they congregate for a half 
season. If in that neighbourhood there should be a 
doctor belonging to her own sex, so much the better 
for the young Pharmaceutical Chemist. It would 
then be entirely her own fault if she did not succeed. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

So MANY girls practise photography as amateurs, 
and do it really well, that it seems wonderful so few 
have taken it up as a business. It may be want of 
capital that has hindered them ; it can hardly be want 
of energy. In some quarters, no doubt, the business 
is said to be overcrowded, but there is always room 
on top. In a large town a first-rate lady photographer 
should be a success. 

The best way to begin is to enter some good firm 
as an apprentice. In most cases a premium must be 
paid — usually about 50/., though sometimes more — 
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and for the first two years at any rate there is no re- 
muneration. If the apprentice becomes an assistant, 
she will then receive about i/. a week. * Mounters ' 
are paid at about the same rate. A more remunera- 
tive department is * re-touching/ — painting out blem- 
ishes caused by some defect in the plate. This is 
work which requires considerable technical skill, and 
those who are able to do it well can earn from lOo/. 
to I so/, a year. A woman who intends to set up for 
herself on her own account ought certainly to do it 
well. If she is to succeed, she ought also to make 
herself thoroughly acquainted with all the other 
details of the business. 

As to the capital she will require, that will neces- 
sarily depend upon circumstances. A fairly good 
camera may be bought for 20/., but the best cost as 
much as 50/. or 60/., and it is impossible to manage 
without two or three. This is one of the heaviest 
items, apart from the purchase of the good-will of a 
business where the intention is to buy and not to 
make one. The cost of materials is very trifling. 
But there remain to be considered the furniture, the 
rent, wages, and a fund to provide for emergencies 
until the business can be made profitable. It would 
hardly be safe to start with a smaller capital than 
500/. 

Many local photographers supplement their in- 
comes by taking photographs of interesting events in 
their neighbourhood, and sending to the London 
illustrated papers, the * Daily Graphic ' being perhaps 
the best for the purpose, as it has more space than 
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any of the weeklies. Even if they cannot earn much 
in this way, they at any rate get an excellent ad- 
vertisement. The practice is not confined to pro- 
fessionals, many amateurs making a few pounds in 
the same way. It has one drawback : if the photo- 
graph is not used by the paper to which it is sent, 
it is then too late to try any other, for the public 
interest in any event soon dies. Still, this is a risk 
which must be run. 

Painting Photographs, — Most of the leading firms 
employ a number of ladies in painting or tinting 
photographs, though the occupation is by no means as 
general as it used to be. The remuneration covers a 
wide range, being sometimes as low as a few shillings 
a week, while iri other cases it mounts as high as 200/. 
a year. But this latter rate is paid only by the best 
firms to the best artists, who have acquired their skill 
by long experience. The work is generally, though 
not always, done upon the premises, the usual hours 
being from nine to five. 

Another occupation, which requires very similar 
qualities, is ih^ painting of photographic slides for the 
magic lantern. Some special training is necessary, 
but a girl with artistic tastes who has had a few lessons 
at a photographer's should be able to do well. The 
work can be carried on at home, and must be reckoned 
among the most profitable of such employments, 
especially if a regular engagement can be obtained. 
This can be managed only by submitting specimens 
to firms that manufacture the slides — their addresses 
can be procured from any shopkeeper who sells magic 
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lanterns — and by asking for a trial order. If that be 
executed satisfactorily, other orders are sure to follow. 
It is astonishing what a number of new slides are re- 
quired every year for lectures, village entertainments, 
and countless other purposes. 



PO UL TR Y-REARING 

Why do not more women take up poultry-rearing ? 
It is not an excessively arduous occupation, and with 
care and the exercise of a little business capacity it 
may be made fairly profitable. It only requires man- 
agement. Every year we import eggs from abroad 
to the value of upwards of three millions sterling. 
Our poultry bill is also enormous. It is a pity that 
so much money should go out of the country when it 
is badly wanted at home. It is not the quality of 
English fowls and their eggs that is at fault: it is 
merely the quantity. If the number of poultry farms 
in the kingdom were doubled, there would still be 
room for more. There is an opening for women 
here — for those who prefer a pleasant country life to 
the hurry and scurry of great cities. 

Of course, some capital is required, but it need not 
be large, especially at the outset. Indeed, it may be 
said at once that poultry-rearing on a big scale does 
not pay in this country, and that if attempted with 
more than a moderate stock it is pretty sure to result 
in a loss. At least, such has been the experience of 
those who have tried it so far. Where only a moderate 
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profit is aimed at, that is a different matter. Still, 
however cautious the beginner may be, she must 
expect some failures while she is learning, and for 
these failures she must pay — in proportion to the 
amount of capital invested. Therefore, until she 
has gained the necessary knowledge, the less she 
invests (within reasonable limits) the better. To put 
the matter in other words, in poultry-rearing, as in 
every other occupation, a period of apprenticeship 
must be served, and while it lasts the apprentice must 
not expect to make money, but must, on the con- 
trary, be prepared to buy her experience, and at the 
same time to support herself Any energetic and 
business-like woman who can do this, and who has 
a couple of hundred pounds besides, should find in 
poultry-rearing a profitable pursuit 

With regard to locality, that very often is not a 
matter of choice. If the home is fixed, the occupa- 
tion must be followed there. But those who have 
more freedom of action should avoid a clay soil if 
they wish to obtain the best results, for, on account 
of its dampness, it is not well adapted to poultry- 
rearing. At the same time, there should be no dearth 
of water, and if gravel be readily obtainable so much 
the better. Another point of importance is nearness 
to a good market, or, what is much the same thing, 
cheap and easy carriage to one. The charges of the 
various railway companies are excessively heavy. 
That is the chief reason why the importation of 
foreign produce has grown into such a huge trade ; if 
these charges have to be incurred, there will be an end 
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of all profit At the same time, it is not absolutely 
necessary to reside on the outskirts of a large town ; 
if eggs can be sent there once or twice a week at an 
inexpensive rate — say, by means of a carrier's cart — 
the same purpose will be served. In fact, one of the 
advantages of poultry-rearing is that it can be carried 
on almost anywhere. 

The principal requirements are an acre or two of 
grass land, a quantity of wire-netting to divide it into 
different runs, and a suitable place for the birds to 
roost in. For this purpose wooden houses on wheels 
are best, as they can be easily moved from one part 
of the ground to another — a very necessary thing to 
do, for the land soon gets foul unless the run is 
changed from time to time, and disease is the result. 
It is as well to have a covered run for wet weather ; 
but, as this means additional expense, it is often 
neglected. In any case, part of the ground should 
be thickly strewn with gravel and lime, or builder's 
rubbish. This will make a fairly dry spot, even after 
heavy rain ; at any rate, it will be drier than grass, 
and plenty of both lime and gravel are essential, the 
one for proper digestion and the other for the for- 
mation of the egg-shells. In every run, beneath the 
shelter of the house — so that the rain cannot reach it — 
should be placed a large box, half-filled with the dust of 
sifted cinders. It helps the birds to rid themselves of 
their insect pests, and without it they may often be 
seen looking very dejected and miserable, sometimes 
with hideous bare patches where they have plucked 
off their feathers, in the endeavour to obtain relief. 
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The best form of stationary house is a lean-to from 
four to six feet wide, if possible with double walls 
and absolutely without draughts of any sort. The 
ventilator should be near the roof, on the same side 
as the opening for the entrance for the fowls. To 
avoid risk of the hen's breaking her eggs in getting on 
and off her nest to feed while setting, the nests should 
be made upon the ground— after all, the most natural 
place. A shelf a yard wide and a yard from the 
ground should be placed over them, and the perch 
should be immediately above. This will facilitate 
cleaning operations. A run about twenty feet broad 
and sixty feet long will be sufficient for half-a-dozen 
fowls. Part of the run should be covered in as a 
refuge in wet or cold weather, for birds will not lay 
well unless kept warm and dry. 

Cleaning the house every day is a necessity for 
the health of the birds, and consequently for profit 
also. The run should be well covered with loose, dry 
earth or ashes, but earth is best. It should be raked 
every two or three days, and changed two or three 
times in the year. When fowls are kept in confine- 
ment a large box of ashes should be provided for 
them. Plenty of pounded oyster-shells, pounded 
mortar, and gritty gravel must be given to them, for 
the particles of gravel are * hen's teeth.' The rest will 
be required to form the egg-shells. The fountain or 
pan must be filled with pure, fresh water daily. 

Food must be given to them twice a day if in runs ; 
once only if they can forage for themselves. In both 
cases it must be given regularly and punctually. In 

R 
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most houses there are scraps — vegetables, occasional 
stale bread, etc. These should be boiled in a clean 
saucepan kept for the purpose, and given hot every 
morning as soon as the fowls are up. Soft food, 
* sharps ' or ' middlings,' mixed very dry with boiling 
water, will be a beneficial change. One good meal of 
whole grain — not maize — will suffice for the second 
time. Poultry must be treated generously, but not 
over-fed. It is difficult to give any rule for the 
quantities to be given, but, broadly, a liberal handful 
of grain to each bird will be sufficient. Experience 
is the best guide. If any is left on the ground, too 
much has been given. Green stuff must be found for 
them every day, and a little liver or meat will wonder- 
fully increase the egg supply. 

One item remains to be mentioned — labour. It 
is apt to be a very expensive item, and, unless care is 
exercised, may swallow up the greater part of the 
profits. It is here that management tells. Every- 
thing that the young poultry-rearer can do herself 
she should never leave to others, for, not only will the 
cost of labour be saved, but the work will be better 
done, a matter of the utmost consequence when money 
is to be made. At first, then, if she will rise early and 
devote herself entirely to the care of her fowls, she 
will only need a boy for a few hours a week to clean 
the houses and perches, and to perform such tasks as 
are beyond her strength. Of course, as her stock 
increases, she must expect an addition to her labour 
bill. 

Sooner or later, if the largest possible returns from 
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a given capital are desired, an incubator and an 
artificial rearer will be essential. We therefore re- 
commend that they should be purchased at once, and 
the best for all practical purposes are Hearson's. In 
this way the beginner may avoid the initial expense 
of stock, often a very heavy one, for eggs can be pro- 
cured instead and hatched in the incubator. But the 
eggs must be the best sort obtainable for the purpose ; 
it is folly, for the sake of saving a few pence, to buy 
an inferior sort, because this simply means poor 
returns until the mistake is remedied. Some breeds 
make better table birds than others ; some, again, are 
better layers; these are points which the poultry- 
rearer must bear in mind, and when she has ascer- 
tained the requirements of her market she must shape 
her course accordingly. The eggs, it should also be 
observed, must be fresh, never more than six days 
old ; stale eggs hatch badly. 

If birds are required to be fattened for table they 
should be isolated in a very small space for three 
weeks, and either linseed oil or a small quantity of 
chopped suet mixed with their soft food at the morning 
meal. Unless the object of the poultry-rearer is to 
have fancy birds — and this is by far the most re- 
munerative business, for first-class birds will sell for 
almost any price, from half-a-guinea to thirty pounds 
apiece, and the badly-marked ones can be sold for 
market purposes — it will be to make profit either on the 
eggs or by rearing for table. In the latter case good 
sitters should be chosen. Dorkings are excellent 

sitters, and good table birds as well. A cross 

R 2 
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between Brahmas and Dorkings are good both 
in these respects and as layers. On the other hand, 
if eggs are chiefly desired, non-sitting birds and those 
suited to confinement will be best, otherwise there is 
sure to be both trouble and loss. Leghorns are 
generally admitted to be the most prolific breed 
in existence, but Minorcas run them close, laying 
nearly a hundred and fifty eggs a year. This is largely 
above the average number, but of course the best results 
demand the best management Cochin China hens 
are good winter layers, and do well in small runs, an 
advantage shared by Andalusians, which lay very 
large eggs. But perhaps the best all-round breed is 
the Plymouth Rock. Most poultry-rearers prefer to 
have several different varieties rather than to confine 
themselves to one, and in this it is always wise to be 
guided by the market. Before starting, the beginner 
should have a chat with the dealers in eggs and poultry 
in the neighbourhood, and find out exactly what is 
wanted. 

The best time to start is early in the year — the 
earlier the better. Chickens reared in March will 
begin to lay about Christmas, and their eggs will then 
command good prices. When very young they re- 
quire to be fed at frequent intervals, but after they 
are a month old, four times a day will be sufficient. 
It is a curious fact that if the food is sprinkled over 
the backs of chickens that have lately issued from 
their shells, they pick it up much more quickly than 
if it were scattered on the ground. On the first day it 
is usual to give them hard-boiled egg, finely chopped ; 
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afterwards oatmeal, breadcrumbs, and scraps of 
meat with chopped grass, lettuce, or cabbage. But 
in no case should food be given wet to fowls, whether 
young or old ; the meal, when mixed with warm 
water, should always be dry and crumbling. As the 
chickens grow up, grain will be given them once a 
day, and the waste scraps from the kitchen can all be 
utilised. Over-feeding should be carefully avoided, 
but fowls cannot well have too much green stuff. 
The water troughs should also be kept filled and 
clean. 

As soon as one brood is hatched, another batch of 
eggs will be placed in the incubator, and then another 
and another, and so on indefinitely. In this way a 
constant succession of young chickens will be reared, 
and eggs will be plentiful in every month throughout 
the year. There will be no break, as so often happens 
at farms where only the old methods are practised. 
Still, there may be circumstances which render a break 
advisable. Eggs are dearest in winter and cheapest 
in spring. The young poultry-rearer, therefore, 
should endeavour to get as many as possible at the 
former season rather than at the latter. Again, sup- 
pose she happened to be living near a watering-place 
crowded during the three autumn months and deserted 
during the other nine. Plainly, the prices of eggs 
and poultry would be highest there in the autumn, 
and she should manage her stock accordingly. In 
brief, she must keep her eye on the market. 

As to the amount which she may expect to make, 
the conditions vary so greatly that nothing definite 
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can be said. Rent, labour, cost of materials and food, 
prices realised — in two different places, though but a 
few miles apart, these are seldom the same. More- 
over, much depends upon the person, one often making 
thirty or forty per cent, more than another with the 
same capital and opportunities. It is largely a ques- 
tion of business capacity. But every chicken sold 
should fetch on the average half-a-crown, and the eggs 
may be reckoned at a penny-farthing apiece, perhaps 
rather more. Some put them a penny-halfpenny, but 
this estimate is probably too high, though two-pence 
may be obtained in winter. Of course, better prices 
can be got by selling direct to consumers than to retail 
dealers, and a very excellent plan is to enter into a 
contract to supply some good hotel or a nuniiber of 
boarding-houses. But even when this cannot be 
managed, we are sure that many women might add 
considerably to their incomes, and even in favour- 
able circumstances support themselves entirely, by 
turning their attention to poultry-rearing. Should 
they at any time be in difficulty about some particu- 
lar point, they would obtain trustworthy advice by 
writing to the editor of the Fanciet^s GazettCy 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G. 



REPOUSSR WORK 

The embossing and ornamentation of metals is a 
work in which many women excel. It requires 
delicate handling and a graceful fancy, and the earlier 
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in life it is begun the better, for in youth the hand is 
more supple, and the eye more easily trained than 
afterwards. A knowledge of drawing is indispen- 
sable ; but nobody with artistic taste will find a 
difficulty, the shape of article generally suggesting 
the design to be impressed upon it. 

Some idea of the nature of the work may be use- 
ful. If, for example, a plate of silver is to be con- 
verted into a tea-tray, it is first placed upon a yielding 
mass of pitch mixed, when warm, with plaster-of- 
Paris and oil. The outline of the design is then 
traced in with a chisel, and the forms are beaten into 
relief with hammer and punch. When that has been 
done, the plate is turned over upon the pitch, and the 
forms are corrected by beating back, and perfected 
by chasing. Besides chisels and punches of various 
sizes and shapes, matting tools are employed, having 
roughened, notched and dotted faces, which may be 
impressed upon the silver as required. 

In the case of an object like a bowl, an iron rod, 
about eighteen inches in length, turned up and 
rounded at the end, is screwed into a vice. The 
point is placed inside the bowl where the boss is 
required, and the rod is hammered near the vice, the 
vibration of the iron raising the metal. A chaser 
seems to know by instinct when the rod is in the 
right place, for she cannot see that it is, the opening 
being turned away from her. When the necessary 
bosses have been raised, the bowl is filled with the 
hot pitch-mixture, and as soon as this is cold the 
design can be finished from the front, as in the cas^ 
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of a silver tray. The methods employed are, there- 
fore, simple enough, but still can be acquired only by 
practice. 

The best place in London for obtaining the ne- 
cessary instruction is the Artists' Guild, Berkeley 
Gardens, Kensington. Not only are the fees ex- 
tremely low, but also there is every November an Art 
Exhibition, at which the student has an opportunity 
of testing her powers, as well as of winning some 
valuable prizes. 

In Sheffield, also, there is a school at which this 
occupation is taught. It was established some years 
ago by the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education, 
and no charge is made for the training. But any 
money that the student makes during the first year 
goes towards the expenses. Afterwards she con- 
tributes twenty-five per cent, of her receipts towards 
the rent of the workrooms, cost of coal, lights, etc. 

Chasers of exceptional skill earn large incomes. 
The rank-and-file make on the average about i/. a 
week. If this does not seem much, it should not be for- 
gotten that the work can be done at home. It can, 
therefore, be used to supplement an income. Its two 
drawbacks are the noise caused by the hammering, 
and the pitch, which is apt to be troublesome. 
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SHOP WORK 

Not very many years ago a young lady would have 
been astonished and not a little hurt if her friends 
had suggested to her that she should become a shop 
assistant. But * the old order changeth ; ' peers 
become merchants, gentlewomen shopkeepers, and 
young ladies of birth and education stand behind 
counters. Indeed, in some of the best London houses 
professional men's daughters only are taken, and in 
all worth entering a girl must be well-educated and 
well mannered. The life has many advantages over 
that of the brain-worked, often lonely governess. 
The assistants in shops have greater freedom, more 
variety, pleasant companionship, and better openings. 
True, it is very fatiguing to stand hour after hour 
behind a counter, and this want of rest sometimes 
leads to serious ill-health. However, a movement has 
been made by some of the leading houses to provide 
seats for their employees, and it will remain with them 
not to abuse the privilege ; they will thus bring it into 
more general practice. In most of the best establish- 
ments the principals take the greatest care for the 
comfort and well-being of their employ^es^ and while 
providing for their amusements keep a careful watch 
over them. Libraries, music-rooms, and entertain- 
ments are found for them, and they certainly are well 
catered for. Most large firms find lodging as well as 
board for the young people under their charge ; but 
where this is pot the case, and a girl is away from her 
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home, she should apply to the Girls' Friendly Society. 
They would show her every kindness and assistance, 
and help her to find a suitable and respectable place 
to live in. The Society also takes a kindly interest 
in the health of its proUg^es^ and has several * Homes 
of Rest,' where, for a weekly payment of from ten to 
twelve shillings a week, the tired worker can enjoy a 
seaside holiday, and recruit her health and strength. 

On the whole, the work in a shop is not un- 
pleasant, for although it must often be fatiguing, and 
customers are sometimes very trying, yet if a girl will 
remember to exercise the same well-bred courtesy 
and self-control which is expected from her in her 
own home, she will find her place a pleasant one. 
Ladies, even when they are a little unreasonable, 
cannot fail to appreciate a kindly desire to please 
them, and will reciprocate it by an equally kindly 
consideration. The system pursued in many shops 
of fining the unfortunate assistant when a customer, 
after having perhaps turned over a whole heap of 
things, leaves without buying, bears very hardly upon 
the poor girl, who, after having managed to keep her 
temper, finds that she must lose her money. 

It is very difficult to obtain situations in any of 
the large establishments in London without good 
introductions, and until a girl has thoroughly qualified 
herself for her work. To be a good linguist is 
manifestly a very great advantage, for in all the best 
shops there must of course be some who are able to 
understand and serve customers of all nationalities. 
It is, however, impossible to talk a language fluently 
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and well without spending some time in the country 
where it is spoken. But a girl should by no means 
take a situation abroad unless she knows thoroughly 
where she is going. And in this, again, the Girls' 
Friendly Society will be of the greatest help to her. 

A premium, varying from five to sixty pounds, is 
frequently asked for a girl who is quite inexperienced. 
In any case she could hardly expect to earn a salary 
at first, and must be content to give her time for a 
few years in consideration for what she is learning, or 
in return for board and lodging, or even for board 
alone. Country firms usually require smaller pre- 
miums, and it is undoubtedly wiser to enter a 
thoroughly good provincial shop than a second-rate 
one in London, for most people fall into the tone of 
the society in which they are placed, and, as we have 
said, a good manner is an absolute requirement in a 
good establishment. The salaries vary of course very 
much indeed. In provincial houses they seldom rise 
higher than 30/. a year, with board and lodging. 
\n large London ones they are as high as 200/. a 
year ; but these are the prizes in the profession, and 
can only be gained by the few, who after having 
gained many years' experience, show exceptional 
talents and capabilities for their work. Good fore- 
women and head saleswomen may, however, reason- 
ably hope to get as much as 100/. a year, if the house 
in which they work is one of the best, and if they have 
made themselves valuable by faithful, intelligent 
service. Much is expected of those who hold such 
posts. They can reasonably say, * My style is my 
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fortune ; * therefore dress would be found a large 
item in their expenditure ; but, on the other hand, 
they would have exceptional opportunities of getting 
it more reasonably than other people. Many large 
London firms pay their employ^eSy in addition to their 
salaries, a commission on all they sell, especially 
during the sales, and as annual sales are now an 
established rule in most shops, this is frequently a 
considerable addition to their income. Some estab- 
lishments, notably a large and well-known one, have 
a system by which the assistants have an interest in 
the profits of the firm. 

A rather higher branch of the same employment 
is that of serving the retail buyers in large wholesale 
City warehouses. The salaries are higher, but there 
are necessarily fewer vacancies. The manageress, or 
chief saleswoman, seldom receives less than a hundred 
a year, but her responsibilities are great, often, 
in houses where millinery is a speciality, including 
periodical visits to Paris. Such posts are seldom 
given to young women. Wholesale houses offer ati 
additional advantage in their large colonial and export 
business, this connection sometimes offering facilities 
for obtaining situations abroad, where the salary to 
a really competent and experienced manageress is 
sometimes as high as 200/., or even 300/., a year. 

Among the societies which aim at helping girls in 
business are the Young Women's Christian Association 
(central office, 17 Old Cavendish Street, W.) ; the 
Women's Help Society (central office, 29 Queen 
Square, W.C.) ; and the Girls' Friendly Society (cen- 
tral office, 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W.), 
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which has been already mentioned. These societies 
have branches not only in different parts of London, 
but also in most of the large towns in the Kingdom. 
They provide excellent homes for their members ; 
they advise and take charge of emigrants ; th^y help 
to obtain employment ; they encourage thrift by 
means of Savings' Banks ; they have established 
libraries, social clubs, and cheap restaurants ; they 
aid in sickness or old age with grants of money or 
pensions ; in fact, the benefits they confer are simply 
incalculable. To one or other of them every girl in 
business ought to belong. The subscription is merely 
nominal — about a shilling a year. 

A most useful charity for those who are engaged 
in business is Arneway's Trust. From this fund poor 
traders who are in a position to offer some security, 
can obtain very substantial loans, and many have 
thus been helped through times of distress. The 
address is 9 Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, S. W. 



SOCIETIES WHICH SELL WORK OR 

PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT 

Bath, 

Association for the Sale of Work of Ladies of 

Limited Means. 66 Castle Street. 
Guild of Aid in Home Duties. Zeals Rectory, 
(see p. 64) 
Cheltenham. 

Women's Work Association. Brussels House, The 
Promenade. 
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Clifton. 

Dep6t for the Sale of Work of Ladies of Limited 
Means. 2 Portland Street. 
Dublin, 

Irish Distressed Ladies' Work Dep6t 34 Rutland 

Square. 
Irish Association for Promoting the Training and 
Employment of Women. 21 Kildare Street 

Edinburgh, 

Royal Edinburgh Repository for the Sale of 
Gentlewomen's Work. 32 Frederick Street. 

Glasgow, 

Ladies' Repository, i Kew Gardens, Hillhead. 

Holywood (co, Down). 

Irish Women's Work Society. 

Kingstown (co. Dublin), 

Irish Ladies' Work Society. 47 George Street. 

Leamington, 

Royal Charitable Repository. The Parade. 

Leeds. 

Association for Promoting the Employment of 

Gentlewomen. Tower Buildings, Albion Street. 
Yorkshire Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work. 

89 Albion Street. 

Liverpool, 

Ladies' Work Depot. 31 A Hope Street. 
Ladies' Work Society. 83 Bold Street. 

London, 

Alford Needlework Association. 170 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 
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\ondon. — cont. 

Artists' Guild, i Berkeley Gardens, Church 

Street, Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 
Decorative Arts Association, i Prince's Street, 

Oxford Circus, W. 
Decorative Art Studio. 89 Cromwell Road, South 

Kensington, S.W. 
Decorative Needlework Society. 17 Sloane 

Street, S.W. 
Gentlewomen's Employment Club. 7c Lower 

Belgrave Street, S.W. 
Gentlewomen's Guild. 83 Mortimer Street, W. 
Gentlewomen's Self-Help Institute. 15 Baker 

Street, Portman Square, W. 
High-class Art Needlework and Ecclesiastical 

Dep6t. 36 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 
Ladies' Crystal Palace Stall. Fabrics Court, 

Crystal Palace, S.E. 
Ladies' Industrial Society. 1 1 Lower Porchester 

Street, Connaught Square, W. 
Ladies' Work Society. 3 1 Sloane Street, S.W. 
Ladies' Work Stall. Soho Bazaar, Oxford Street, W. 
Lady Guide Office. 352 Strand, W.C. 
Royal School of Art Needlework. Exhibition 

Road, South Kensington. 
Society for Promoting Female Welfare. 22A 

Devonshire Street, W. 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Women. 

22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. (see p. 256) 
Working Ladies' Guild. 251 Brompton Road, 

S.W., and 3 Lower Grosvenor Place, W. 
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London, — cont. 

Young Women's Christian Association Employ- 
ment Agency. 17 Old Cavendish Street, W. 
Manchester, 

Gentlewomen's Employment Association. 4 St. 
Ann's Square. 

Ladies' Work Society. 16 King Street 
Reading, 

Associations for the Sale of Work of Ladies of 
Limited Means. 66 Castle Street. 
Sheffiela, 

Decorative Work Society. 33 Church Street. 
Southport, 

Ladies' Work Depot. 207 Lord Street. 
Surbiton, 

Gentlewomen's Home Work Association. 
Torquay, 

School of Art Needlework. 4 Strand. 

The secretaries of any of these societies would 
give any information that might be required about 
them. But if application be made by letter, a stamped 
directed envelope should always be enclosed for reply. 



THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

Established in 1859, this Society has ever since 
been doing most useful work, yet so unostentatiously 
that it is not nearly as well known as it deserves to 
be. Wh?n it first commenced its career, wom^n had 
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but few occupations open to them, and inasmuch as 
nearly one half of the whole number had to maintain 
themselves or starve, their condition was rapidly 
growing desperate. This was the state of affairs 
which the Society undertook to do its utmost to 
remedy. It had the good fortune to be strongly sup- 
ported at the outset, the Earl of Shaftesbury being 
its first president, a position which he continued to 
occupy throughout his life. Among its vice-presidents 
were the Bishops of London and Oxford, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and several other influential men. In 1869 
the Queen gave the Society her support, becoming its 
patron. Under such auspices, and with an energetic 
committee, it was pretty sure to do well. 

And unquestionably it has done well. Not con- 
tent with endeavouring to awaken public opinion by 
means of pamphlets, letters in the press, and the 
exercise of personal influence, it went in at once for 
more practical measures. It commenced in i86c 
with a law copying class, for, remember, at this time 
technical education was almost unknown among 
women, and the first thing to do was to give them 
some business qualifications. It next opened a law 
copying office, which is still in existence at the same 
address, 12 Portugal Street. In the same year it 
established a printing office, where all except the 
heavy work was done by women. Miss Emily Faithfull 
undertaking the management (This business was 
sold some years ago, but there is at present the 
Women's Printing Office, in Whitcombe Street 
Coventry Street, which is doing well.) Later it 

3 
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brought into existence the Middle Class Emigration 
Society, which, under the charge of Miss Rye, has 
since been placed upon an independent basis. And 
at various times it provided thorough training, chiefly 
by means of apprenticeships, for designers, decorators, 
engravers on glass and wood, dispensers, gilders, 
hairdressers, plan-tracers and many others. To sum 
up the direct results of its first twenty years* labours, 
it * trained on an average 30 young women, obtained 
regular employment for 63, and occasional employment 
for 142 a year.' To many of these it advanced the 
necessary fees for instruction, and to some it lent small 
amounts to start them in business. This surely is an 
excellent record for any one society. Yet during the 
period named its average income did not exceed 320/. 
a year. We are sorry to see that the subscriptions 
and donations from the public have lately fallen as low 
as 1 80/. Are there not some among our more wealthy 
readers who would be glad to help so worthy an object ? 
Let us see what the society did during 1890. It 
aided 78 girls to learn some business or trade, 72 
to obtain regular employment, and 643 to obtain 
temporary employment. The average for the first 
twenty years is, therefore, now largely exceeded. 
Analysing these figures, we find that of the 78 as 
many as 42 were learning book-keeping, while 11 
were busy with type-writing and shorthand, 7 with 
dress-making, and 6 with printing. The occupations 
for which the remainder were qualified were decora- 
tive art, designing, costume-drawing, hairdressing, and 
so forth. 
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In selecting these occupations they were doubtless 
guided, in some measure, by the success of the society 
in placing those whom it takes under its charge. 
This idea is confirmed by a glance at the second list 
given in the annual report. It is a very instructive 
list, dealing with such of the society's prot^g^es as 
have obtained permanent employment. It contains 
28 clerks and book-keepers, 5 typists, 3 shorthand 
clerks, and 2 secretaries. Among the others are 14 
matrons, 4 readers, 3 visiting teachers, and 3 house- 
keepers. 

The list of temporary work shows very similar 
features, shorthand, book-keeping, and type-writing 
being well to the front. Of the others who obtained 
work through the agency of the Society, 285 were 
employed in addressing and issuing circulars, 54 in 
copying specifications and MSS., 59 in upholstery 
and dressmaking, and 16 in artistic work. Com- 
panions do not appear to be in great request, for 
only two are mentioned. This will disappoint young 
ladies who have set their hearts upon getting 
such a post, as being, in their opinion, lighter and 
pleasanter than any other. It is a fact — a very 
melancholy one — that the only openings nowadays 
are those involving special training and much hard 
work. 

During 1891, 79 girls received special technical 
training through the direct agency of this society, 
73 women obtained regular engagemen s, and 593 
were employed in temporary work. We notice in 
the detailed list that the greater number found em- 

s 2 
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ployment in commercial houses, 56, out of the 79 
who received technical instruction, devoting them- 
selves to book-keeping. Of the 73 permanent en- 
gagements, 29 were as clerks and book-keepers, while 
of the 593 who obtained temporary work, 282 were 
engaged in writing, addressing letters and circulars, 
etc. Three girls were employed in electric works. 

The society takes a large-hearted interest in the 
welfare of all women whose lives call for sympathy 
and help. It has determined to form a special sub- 
committee to watch over the labour of adult women, 
and as far as possible to prevent such interference and 
restrictions as it thinks would not be beneficial to 
the women themselves. * Overwork,' it says, * is un- 
doubtedly an evil, but no *work at all is a much more 
serious calamity, and such restrictions as hamper em- 
ployers must increase the difficulty which women find 
in getting work.' 

The School of Art wood carving, which was first 
opened by the Council of the Society of Arts in 1879 
in a small room in Somerset Street, continues to grow 
and prosper. It now occupies spacious rooms at the 
City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, in 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington ; Miss Rowe, one 
of the earliest pupils introduced by the society, being 
the lady superintendent. Free studentships are granted 
under certain conditions to girls who desire to make 
wood carving their profession. At the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Art School in the Ken- 
nington Park Road, girls receive excellent instruc- 
tion for the small annual fee of 3 guineas. Five 
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apprenticeship fees have been paid for girls by the 
City and Guilds of London Technical Institute to 
the Chromo-Lithographic Art School in Queen's 
Square. Girls who desire to be articled at this 
school must have gained the art teacher's certificate 
from South Kensington, or have studied for at least 
one year in the Female School of Art, with which it 
is connected. 

The type-writing offices, with which the society 
have been most closely connected, continue to do 
well. The first of these was opened in 1884 in 
Chancery Lane, but is now conducted in more con- 
venient rooms at 126 Strand. Girls who are really 
proficient in type-writing, combined with shorthand, 
can command good pay, varying from 25^. a week 
to 4/., though it must be said that the latter sum is 
very rarely obtained. 

With regard to the scope of the society, this is 
what the Secretary (Miss King) says : * Our first aim 
and object is to get for girls, when they leave school, 
thorough training for some art, trade or business. 
Wherever apprenticeship is possible, we find respect- 
able openings for girls with employers holding good 
positions in their respective trades. If necessary, as 
far as our funds will allow, we advance the required 
premium ; in very few instances the amount is 
given, but in most cases it is lent and is repaid 
by small instalments as the parents can afford — 
from 2j. to 6d, weekly. When apprenticeship is not 
possible, as in book-keeping, shorthand, etc., we get 
the girls to join classes or attend schools which we 
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know to be good, and from which a guarantee of 
efficiency can be obtained. We have here an ex- 
cellent book-keeping class, and many hundreds of 
clerks who received their elementary training in our 
class are now holding good and responsible positions 
in England and elsewhere. Those who apply at this 
office must always furnish thoroughly satisfactory 
testimonials as to character and efficiency. No fee is 
charged for registration. It is only when candidates 
learn something that a fee is paid to the teacher, not 
to this society at all. Personal application is much 
better than written ; but if the applicant cannot call 
at the office, she must state exactly her age, qualifica- 
tions, and what experience she has had. We can do 
very little to help those who have had no technical 
training, and are too old or too poor to get it. The 
fees may be managed, but we cannot help with board 
and lodging during the apprenticeship.' Of course 
this could not be expected. The wonderful thing is 
that the society is able to do so much with such 
limited means. 

It will be seen that there are three classes to 
whose sympathies the society especially appeals. 
They are : firstly, girls who want work ; secondly, 
employers who want workers ; and thirdly, all those 
who are interested in the welfare of their fellow 
women. Any member of the three requiring further 
information should apply to Miss King, at the office 
of the society, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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THE STAGE 

If an actress were to be told that some members 
of her profession are paid at the rate of i8^. a 
week, and even less, she would indignantly repudiate 
the statement She would say that those who earn 
such wages are not actresses, and in a measure 
she would be right. They are not actresses, be- 
cause they do not know how to act. They per- 
form certain necessary duties, almost entirely me- 
chanical, and that is all that is expected of them. 
If they were asked to do more, they would break 
down. According to their mental capacity, then, 
they are paid, but hardly according to their bodily 
needs, for out of their weekly pittance they have 
usually to contribute towards their theatrical attire, 
which is always more or less costly. Theirs is not an 
enviable lot. They entered upon their careers with 
hearts full of joy and enthusiasm, and perhaps, if they 
are not very pld, these feelings have not entirely been 
drained out of them yet. They still hope, it may be, 
to rise higher and to get better pay. But they never 
do, and never will. They are the failures of the pro- 
fession — therefore its drudges. And they are the 
many. The actresses are few. 

But the outside public does not know, except 
vaguely, of any such distinctions. To those who sil 
before the footlights, all who nightly appear behind 
are actors and actresses, and the fact is of importance, 
inasmuch as it is from the ranks of the former that 
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the stage draws its recruits. They see the fine 
dresses, the glitter and the gilt ; they hear of big 
salaries, and believe the stage to be a grand pro- 
fession ; so they rush in without further thought 
where wiser people fear to tread. This is the mistake 
which we wish to correct at the outset The stage 
is a grand profession — for those who succeed ; but 
for those who fail it is heartbreaking drudgery. In 
fact, it is like all other professions — it has its prizes 
and its blanks. If the prizes are greater than in 
some others, they are for that very reason all the 
harder to win. The blanks are flung right and left 
and fall everywhere, even in the most unexpected 
places. Is this discouraging t Surely not for those 
who deserve to win. It is only common prudence to 
have a good look at the obstacles before one starts. 

Therefore, all who would escape disappointment 
and misery must ascertain whether they really 
possess the qualifications essential to success, and 
they must do this before they have put their hands 
to the plough — before it is too late to turn back. Here 
is the difficulty ; a difficulty complicated, in most cases, 
by vanity. For nearly every girl who goes upon the 
stage believes herself to be a born actress. She may 
have been told so by friends, or she may have 
evolved the idea out of her inner consciousness. In 
either case the result is the same ; she is convinced 
that she has only to pass through the stage-door to 
win fame and fortune. 

Upon what grounds } Well, perhaps she is fond 
of theatre-going — not an uncommon trait : she may 
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possess some powers of mimicry; she may have 
taken part in some private theatricals, and have 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction of her friends. 
There would not appear to be a very strong reason 
here for adopting the stage as a profession, yet many 
a girl has had no stronger. And then she has been 
astonished that she has failed ! 

Very much more, of course, is wanted. Clever- 
ness, imagination, sympathy, grace of carriage, clear- 
ness of utterance, the power to turn the abstract into 
the concrete, and a certain personal magnetism ; 
these are but a few of the qualifications which go to 
make up a good actress. And they must be combined 
with unflagging perseverance and an unlimited capa- 
city for hard work. By themselves they form an 
imposing list. All of them, of course, can be deve- 
loped by practice, but very few can be acquired. If 
a girl has not got them in her to commence with, she 
cannot bring them out. In other words, an actress, 
like a poet, is born, not made. Although there are 
certain things which she can be taught, there are 
certain other things which she cannot be taught. 
And without them she must rank among the failures. 

How is she to know, without actually going on 
the stage, whether she has them or not ? Perhaps 
the best way is to join one of the amateur dramatic 
clubs which are now to be found in almost every 
large town, and in many of the smaller ones. These 
institutions, besides affording much innocent amuse- 
ment to the members and their friends, serve a useful 
purpose. They have been the means of giving their 
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earliest training to some of our best actors and 
actresses, and they have helped to warn oflF scores 
of others who would only have courted failure. They 
are to the theatrical profession what undergraduate 
journals are to the young University men who think 
themselves clever with their pens. If, then, any girl 
would go upon the stage, let her first join some 
amateur dramatic club, and avail herself to the 
utmost of the advantages it offers. She will thus be 
able to test her powers. No doubt the test is not a 
severe one, but at least it is something. With a 
little management she may obtain the opinions of 
strangers as well as of friends ; she may even read a 
critique of her performance in one of the local 
papers. Of course such opinions and critiques must 
be taken for what they are worth, the omissions — often 
the most important part — being carefully noted, and it 
must never be forgotten that an amateur is regarded 
with a more lenient eye than a professional. It is 
easy to tell a blunt truth to the mercenary stranger 
who comes from afar — who is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow — but the young lady who takes part in a 
play merely to amuse her neighbours would feel hurt 
if any rude journalist were to say she had no notion 
of acting. At least, that is the general idea. It 
may be wrong, but it has to be reckoned with. 
Unless the consensus of opinion is overwhelmingly 
favourable, it should not be regarded as any proof of 
suitability for the stage. 

The position assigned to a girl in an amateur 
drs^matic club by her fellow members is a still more 
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valuable test of capability. Unless she occupies a 
foremost place in her own little circle, she cannot 
hope to win recognition in a profession in which the 
competition is tremendous. Even if she were chief 
among her companions, her future would not by any 
means be assured ; she might still be found wanting 
when tried by higher standards. Still, if they always 
give to her as a matter of course the most important 
and most difficult parts, and in other ways show that 
they consider her better than themselves, she may 
venture to go a step further. 

The next thing to be done is to place herself 
under the charge of a competent teacher. This may 
seem a simple matter, but, simple as it is, many go 
hopelessly astray here. The daily papers frequently 
contain advertisements from persons offering to 
prepare pupils for the stage, and winding up with 
promises to get them remunerative appointments in 
good companies afterwards. Such advertisements 
bring shoals of answers ; they attract numbers of 
foolish girls, some of them so illiterate that they can 
scarcely even write, and they always end in dis- 
appointment. For, consider, is it possible for any 
person, not a manager, to promise remunerative 
appointments — to all comers too, without the least 
regard for ability } If it were possible, would there 
be any need to advertise at all } Would not the 
stage-door be blocked by a dense throng filling 
the street from one end to the other } On the face 
of it such advertisements are fraudulent. Their sole 
object is to get money, and the tuition offered is as 
worthless as the bribe, 
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Nobody, except a good actor or actress, can teach 
acting properly, and many of them take pupils who 
give promise of future excellence. Any girl who 
is really in earnest should write to one of them — for 
example, to Mr. Henry Neville, who has a dramatic 
school in Fitzroy Square, W.C. She should state 
briefly her qualifications, and ask whether she would 
be received as a pupil, and if so upon what terms. 
If the actress to whom she applies does not take 
pupils herself, she can doubtless recommend some- 
body who does. By adopting this method the best 
teaching is secured. But that is not all. An intro- 
duction is obtained to those who are actually upon 
the stage, and who occupy leading positions. This 
advantage alone is worth all the money spent upon 
it Of course, we assume that the pupil possesses 
the necessary capacity, and needs only teaching and 
opportunity. 

But the terms asked may be too high. In that 
case, there is nothing to be done but to go to each 
theatre in turn, see the stage manager, and request 
a trial. It is a tedious way of going to work, and 
demands a great deal of courage ; but sooner or later 
perseverance will meet with its rewards. Given the 
opening, success is only a matter of time if the ability 
is there. But there must be no false pride. The 
beginner must be prepared to do whatever she is 
told ; she must begin at the very bottom of the 
tree, and only by unfaltering industry can she hope, 
after long years, to climb to the top. 

Acting is not child's play, as some appear to 
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think ; it is downright hard work. The nightly 
performances are but a tithe of what has to be gone 
through. There are often afternoon performances 
as well ; there are rehearsals without end ; and there 
is study — a study which should never cease. To 
become so perfect in a part that the words spring to 
the lips mechanically is no easy task, yet it is by far 
the lighter portion of the whole ; for an actress must 
carry her profession about with her continually — in 
the street, in the shop, in private houses, everywhere 
in fact. She must never put it off for a moment. 
Like the novelist, she must always be studying 
human nature in its various aspects. Unless she 
does this, how can she faithfully represent it ? Her 
labour, then, is great ; but if she performs it well, 
her reward is great also. 

Yet some there are to whom the reward never 
comes, and to these unfortunates there are three 
societies that have rendered inestimable service. They 
are the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund, 9 Adam 
Street, Strand, W.C. ; the Covent Garden Fund, 
1 2 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. ; and the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, Catherine Chambers, 
Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 



STEWARDESS 



One would imagine that there were not many 
women who would care to occupy the post of 
stewardess on board an ocean liner, yet when a 
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vacancy occurs there is never a lack of applicants. 
In fact, every steampacket company has a long list 
of names from whom a choice is made when necessary. 
They are for the most part the relatives of officers in 
the service — this is the invariable rule on the Cunard 
Line, to mention one in particular — and outsiders 
without influence stand but little chance of employ- 
ment. The salaries average about 36/. a year, with 
board and lodging, but the presents from grateful 
passengers augment this sum very considerably. As 
times go this pay is not bad. But the work is hard 
and disagreeable ; it demands untiring energy, and a 
temper which nothing can ruffle ; it shuts one off* from 
home and from home comforts. Besides possessing 
some knowledge of nursing, a stewardess must be 
proof against sea-sickness, even in the worst weather, 
and she must at the same time be able to sympathise 
with those who in this respect are weaker than herself. 
This is a combination not often met with. No ; a 
stewardess is certainly not overpaid. 

These appointments are practically beyond the 
reach of outsiders. It can be only ver>' rarely that 
one falls in their way. But should any of our readers 
wish to persevere, she had better write to the secre- 
taries of several of the leading lines of steamers. 
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TELEGRAPH Y 

The popularity of the telegraph service is shown by 
the fact that the number of girls who present them- 
selves for examination every year in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, is many times in excess of 
the number required. Candidates are required to 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners in respect of 
character and health. They must also be either 
unmarried or widows. The limits of age are fifteen 
and eighteen, but those * who have served for two full 
consecutive years in any Civil Service situation to 
which they were admitted with the certificate of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, may deduct from their 
actual age any time, not exceeding five years, which 
they may have spent in such service.' At each ex- 
amination a definite number of appointments are 
offered for competition, and * application for permis- 
sion to attend must be made at such times and in 
such manner as may be fixed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners.' The subjects are dictation, writing, 
arithmetic (the first four rules, simple and compound), 
and the geography of the United Kingdom, and it is 
necessary to pass in all. A fee of half-a-crown is 
charged. The successful candidates undergo a course 
of instruction at the Post Office Telegraph School. 
It lasts for about three months, and is gratuitous. 
While there, they are styled Female Telegraph 
Learners, and at any time, if they do not make 
satisfactory progress, they are liable to be discharged. 
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It is not until they have passed through the 
School that the remuneration begins. They receive 
at first los. a week ; afterwards, when qualified to 
transmit public messages, 12s, ; and, when able to 
take sole charge of an instrument, 14^. From that 
point the salary rises gradually to 273.^ the highest 
sum paid to telegraphists, though if they are capable 
and fairly fortunate, there are many remunerative ap- 
pointments which they may obtain. Moreover, the 
work has two advantages which can hardly be 
reckoned too highly — its certainty and the pension 
attached to it. 

Telegraphists in provincial towns stand upon 
rather a different footing. Although they do Govern- 
ment work, they are not really in the Government 
service, being employed by local postmasters. In 
order, therefore, to obtain such employment, and, first 
of all, to qualify for it, it would be best to go to the 
nearest post-office and ask those in charge of it 
whether they would give lessons, and, if so, upon 
jvhat terms. One advantage of this plan would be 
that when a vacancy did occur, the learner would 
have a very good chance of being appointed to it. 
In any case the postmaster would probably have 
friends in the same position as himself, and so could 
be of service. It is impossible to say how long it 
would be before anyone became an expert telegraphist 
That must depend entirely upon the individual. A 
good education is essential, and some acquaintance 
with Continental languages is desirable, otherwise it 
is scarcely possible to avoid many absurd mistakes. 
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Like the telegraph, the telephone has been the 
means of providing occupation for a great many 
women, several hundred being employed at a single 
office — the Telephone Exchange in East India 
Avenue, E.C. They enter as girls under the age of 
sixteen, and though the remuneration is small, it 
must be remembered that the work is comparatively 
light, and requires no technical skill. The salary 
begins at *js, 6d, a week, and rises gradually to a 
guinea. Beyond this latter sum it is not easy to get 
at present. 



TUITION 



As an occupation for women, tuition may be divided 
into four departments. They are : 

1. Kindergarten teaching. 

2. High School teaching. 

3. Elementary teaching in Government schools. 

4. Private teaching. 

To these may be added teaching the deaf and 
dumb. In this order we propose to deal with them 
briefly. 

Kindergarten Teaching possesses many distinct 
advantages. Firstly, the demand is at present 
greatly in excess of the supply. Secondly, it is an 
occupation which is decidedly remunerative. True, 
the average salary obtained by Kindergarten teachers 
is only 80/., but well-qualified and experienced 
teachers, who are competent to undertake the training 

T 
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of students in addition to the teaching of children, 
will find that a private Kindergarten, if established in 
a good and rising neighbourhood, will prove a pecu- 
niary success. Thirdly, Kindergarten teaching offers 
permanent employment. It is no mere fashionable 
craze ; it is a sound system based on thoroughly 
scientific principles, and must necessarily be enduring. 
Fourthly, in the Kindergarten woman reigns supreme. 
It is essentially her domain. Men may compete with 
her in other fields of labour — may even wrest the 
needle from her grasp, and become milliners and 
dressmakers ; but no man possesses sufficient hardi- 
hood to undertake the teaching and training of from 
fifty to a hundred babies. Here, then, is the Promised 
Land ! 

No training for the Kindergarten profession is 
worthy of the name which is not founded on the homely 
virtues of self-forgetfulness, sympathy, and thorough- 
ness. It is a moral training, based on the highest 
religious principles, and also a practical common sense 
training, putting into action the principles of accuracy, 
punctuality, order, and efficiency in the daily round 
of life. 

A teacher who is to stand constantly before 
children must hold herself upright, for the imitative 
little creatures will reflect her habit of carriage, 
posture, and countenance. Therefore tricks and little 
antics must be exchanged in the teacher for repose 
of face and manner. 

She must also know what she is going to teach, 
and know it thoroughly and accurately. No examiner 
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is a keener critic than children are, and to place the 
matter for a moment on a lower level, if the teacher 
wants to gain the attention and confidence of her 
class, she must be perfectly certain what it is that she 
is trying to teach, and she must also know how to 
teach it. 

The National Frobel Union, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, grants certificates qualifying the 
holders to become Kindergarten teachers. The fee 
is i/., and full information can be obtained from the 
secretary. Miss Clive Bayley. As no student will be 
admitted to the examination under eighteen years, 
there is ample time to secure one or two certificates 
of proficiency in general education while undergoing 
the training which is absolutely necessary, and can be 
had in various centres throughout the United King- 
dom. The colleges specially to be recommended are 
the Royal English Training College, 83 Gloucester 
Road, South Kensington ; the Maria Grey Training 
College, 5 Fitzroy Square, W. ; the Training College 
under Mdme. Michaelis, at Norland Place, 
Notting Hill, W. ; and the Cheltenham Ladies' 
College. At the first of these the fees for boarders 
are 50 guineas a year, and for day pupils 6 
guineas a term. These figures may be taken as about 
the average. The training usually occupies two years, 
which may be reduced to one if the student has passed 
the London Matriculation, or some other examination 
of equal merit ; Cheltenham College, and the College 
of the Home and Colonial School Society, 

Having fulfilled the required conditions, the 

T 2 
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student must present herself for examination under 
the board of the Frobel Society. The examinations 
are held all over the country in July. It is a popular 
but mistaken idea that private Kindergarten teachers 
are competent to examine and certificate their own 
pupils. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the National Frobel Union is the only recogjnised 
educational body in connection with Kindergarten 
work ; and the certificate granted under its sanction 
is the only true evidence of proficiency. 

This certificate is now recognised by the Educa- 
tion Department, and any teacher holding it is 
qualified to become an assistant infants' mistress in 
any Board or National School. In High Schools, 
Kindergartens, and in private families, these certificated 
teachers have no difficulty in obtaining employment. 

Here, as elsewhere, the remuneration depends so 
much upon the qualifications that it is almost 
impossible to name a definite sum. But teachers 
who have had a thorough training at a good college 
usually get lOo/. a year, without board or residence, 
often more. Beginners, teaching in private families, 
must be content with from 25/. to 40/. The demand, 
however, for such teachers is extending in every 
direction, and there are indications that the Kinder- 
garten method will yet occupy a very much more 
important position than it does at present. 

In this connection must be mentioned Sloyd 
teaching, for it bears a very close relation to Kinder- 
garten, only adapted to pupils of more mature age. 
Sloyd aims at the education of the hand and the eye 
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by means of the making of models. In Norway it is 
very extensively used, and it is spreading in this 
country. The training may be acquired at the Home 
Sloyd Institute, Vassal Road, Brixton, S.W., and 
any one requiring further particulars should apply to 
Miss Nystrom, the principal. 

Htgk School Teachings if pursued in a conscientious 
manner by women who have previously undergone a 
thorough system of training, offers tempting prizes to 
the hard-working and the ambitious. The salaries of 
assistant-teachers are liberal, varying from 70/. to 
1 50/. per annum ; they are also progressive, and rise 
annually for four years by increments of from 8/. to 
15/. A head mistress in a populous centre can 
command a handsome income, as her salary is 
increased by capitation fees for every pupil under her 
care. 

In order to secure and retain a distinguished 
position, a woman must necessarily be certificated. 
In the teaching profession the race is always to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong. Therefore, those 
who aspire to rise above mediocrity will seek the 
additional honour which is conferred by completing 
their education at Girton, Newnham, or St. Margaret's 
Hall, Oxford ; or, as an alternative, they will seek a 
degree from the Royal University of Ireland or the 
University of London. Many enter the Maria Grey 
Training College, 5 Fitzroy Square, W., where the 
training costs about 25/. a year. Another favourite 
training college is the one in the Gray's Inn Road, 
in connection with the Home and Colonial School 
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Society, the fees being about 1 5/. a year, and board, if 
required, costing a guinea a week. At Cambridge, 
too, there is an excellent training college for Women 
Teachers, tuition and board costing about 70/. for the 
three terms (about thirty weeks) which make up the 
Academic year. 

But there are other qualifications as important as 
educational distinctions. The high-school mistress 
must possess great powers of organisation, practical 
knowledge of school management, tact, prudence, 
energy, and foresight. She must be quick to read the 
signs of the times, and ready to adapt herself to the 
requirements of the age. She must not be too 
conservative ; neither must she be too hasty in 
adopting new and untried methods. Festina lente 
will be her motto. She will study carefully the 
careers of women such as Miss Beale, Miss Buss, 
Miss Clough, Miss Gladstone, and Miss Wordsworth, 
and their examples will inspire her with enthusiasm 
and reverence. True, distinctions such as they have 
won are not for all. The majority of women must 
necessarily content themselves with subordinate 
positions. But when Fortune turns her wheel we 
know not what gifts she may bestow ; and a woman 
should always be prepared for any and every 
contingency. She should set before herself the very 
highest ideals. She should be able to say, like the 
great Richter, * I have made of myself all that can be 
made of the material.' 

Elementary Teaching in Government Schools. — This 
branch of the profession offers special inducements to 
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impecunious gentlewomen. The amount demanded 
for training is absurdly low, and the advantages are 
simply incalculable. From 3/. to 20/. will cover all 
expenses, such as board, lodging, training, etc., for a 
period of two years ; and in many of the principal 
colleges free scholarships are now obtainable. Many 
a young woman, untrained and incompetent, whom 
a sudden reverse of fortune casts upon the world, loses 
her chance of future independence by allowing the 
few pounds of which she is possessed to melt away 
unprofitably while engaged in a vain and weary search 
for remunerative employment, whereas if her little 
capital were invested in training for elementary 
teaching, it would yield her a quick and sure return. 
Candidates over eighteen years of age may present 
themselves for the entrance examination at any of the 
training colleges in the United Kingdom provided 
they give a guarantee of bona fides. The subjects 
required for the preliminary examination are English 
language, history, geography, arithmetic, domestic 
economy, needlework, and school management ; while 
a knowledge of music and harmony is most advan- 
tageous. Until lately, two years* residence in a 
training college was obligatory ; but now, under the 
new code, a Government certificate is obtainable by 
non-resident students. This departure will be hailed 
with satisfaction by ladies to whom the regime of a 
training college is irksome. 

There are colleges for the training of elementary 
schoolmistresses scattered all over the Kingdom. 
The Bishop Otter Memorial College, at Chichester, 
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receives only the daughters of professional men, and 
charges 50/. a year, a sum which may be con- 
siderably reduced by scholarships. At the other 
training colleges the fees seldom exceed 10/. for the 
two years' course, and in some cases admission is free. 
Among them may be named the Home and Colonial 
School Society's College in the Gray's Inn Road ; the 
National Society's College, Whitelands, Chelsea, S. W. ; 
the British and Foreign School Society's College, at 
Stockwell ; the College of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Tottenham, N. ; the Chester 
Diocesan Training College, Warrington ; the Edgehill 
College, Liverpool ; and the Salisbury Diocesan 
College. 

Having completed her training, a student is 
eligible for the position of assistant mistress, and, as 
such, will receive a salary varying from 70/. to 8$/. 
In two years, if she succeeds in gaining a Government 
diploma, granted under the Education Department, 
she has obtained the highest possible status in her 
branch of the teaching profession. She can con- 
sequently command really lucrative and responsible 
situations. Head mistresses of large schools often 
receive from 200/. to 300/.; and in India and the 
colonies there are splendid openings for well-qualified 
elementary teachers. 

The pecuniary inducements which elementary 
teaching offers are so marked that many gentlewomen, 
influenced by these considerations alone, annually 
enter the profession. It is much to be regretted that 
a still larger number do not undertake an occupation 
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which, besides being remunerative, possesses many 
other advantages. The work is not more arduous 
than that demanded in other branches of the pro- 
fession, and the anxiety and responsibility are in 
many cases less. Elementary teaching gives a young 
woman an assured position. She has abundant 
leisure, and, if highly educated, she can add consider- 
ably to her income by engaging in private tuition. 
In country districts, a well-qualified teacher who will 
coach for local and matriculation examinations is 
greatly appreciated. If she is a gentlewoman, she is 
usually recognised as such by the neighbouring gentry, 
while her position as schoolmistress constitutes her 
the friend of the humbler residents, and gives her the 
entree to their homes. In remote villages she occupies 
a position second only to that of the clergyman, and 
she may, if she will, become a centre of usefulness and 
refinement. 

For Private Teaching the High School is an 
admirable preparation. The system is based on 
thoroughly sound principles. It develops talent ; 
encourages practicality, self-reliance, neatness, order 
and punctuality ; and lays a good, broad foundation 
on which to raise the superstructure of a finished 
education. 

A girl who has attained the age of eighteen should 
already be possessed of at least two certificates of 
merit, granted under the auspices of our Universities. 
To obtain such certificates, she must pass : 

I. The Junior Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations ; limit of age, sixteen ; fee i/. ; and 
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2. The Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations ; limit of age, eighteen ; fee i/. 

An Irish girl will probably elect to gain equivalent 
certificates by passing the Intermediate Examinations ; 
limit of age, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen ; fees 
from 2s, 6d, to ioj. 

Having won these distinctions, she will probably 
enter a good school on reciprocal terms, or, if she pre- 
fer it, she can remain at home, and engage in daily 
tuition. There is always a demand for well-qualified 
young students, but the remuneration is low, and 
varies from Zd, to 2s, an hour. 

Once established as a student teacher, she must lose 
no time in preparing for the higher examinations for 
women, in connection with the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin. The programme in each case 
is most comprehensive, and, if taken in its entirety, 
is a splendid test of scholarship. The fees are heavy, 
but as valuable scholarships and prizes are offered in 
connection with all University examinations, clever 
and studious girls will aspire to gain these distinctions. 
They lift one above the dead level of mediocrity, 
help materially in defraying future expenses, and 
thus free the mind of the student from the pressure of 
pecuniary care. 

Having obtained these higher certificates from 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, a girl may consider 
herself a fully qualified teacher. Whether she will 
continue her education by seeking a certificate of 
proficiency from any of the large training or technical 
colleges, or by entering one of the Universities, such 
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as London or Dublin, must be decided according to 
circumstances. The training afforded by such a 
course is most valuable, and a university degree con- 
fers a cachet otherwise unattainable. Nevertheless, 
these distinctions, although decidedly advantageous, 
are not necessary to a private teacher. The certifi- 
cates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, are recognised in all parts of the world, and secure 
for their possessor a high status in the profession. 

She must next consider which branch of the pro- 
fession she will enter. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of resident engagements, as contrasted 
with those of visiting tutorships, must now be care- 
fully weighed, but circumstances and personal inclina- 
tion will determine her choice in these matters. To 
those who hanker for the fleshpots of Egypt, the 
creature comforts which belong to a well-appointed 
house will prove irresistible. To others, the freedom 
of a cosy little home, however humble, will more than 
compensate for luxurious rooms and well-served 
meals. The hardships of the visiting governess's lot 
are often overstated. The risk to health from exposure 
to weather may be minimised by suitable clothing, 
and a judicious expenditure of a few pence in trams 
or cabs. Many a good gown is saved, many a serious 
illness averted, many a young life prolonged by this 
trifling outlay. The visiting governess may also 
make her evening hours available for correspondence 
classes, and thus add considerably to her income. 
Remember, however, it is bad policy to burn the 
candle at both ends. 
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As regards remuneration, that will chiefly depend 
on qualifications. A girl who can command a wide 
range of subjects can also command substantial 
remuneration. If she is a resident governess, her 
salary will vary from 25/. to 100/., or even 120/. If a 
visiting governess, payment — under ordinary circum- 
stances — will vary from is, to $s. an hour. A hard- 
working and well-qualified young woman can thus 
command a good income. But her earnings will not 
all be pure gain. She must deduct, at least, 50/. per 
annum for board and lodging ; and also lay aside a 
certain proportion of her income to meet such neces- 
sary incidental expenses as trains, trams, etc. She 
must also remember that, as a rule, she will receive 
no payment during holidays — some employers, it is 
true, are willing to allow * half-pay ' ; but such 
generosity cannot be counted on — and that tuition 
fluctuates, particularly between the months of May 
and September ; and special provision must be made 
for these idle months. 

Teaching the Deaf and Dumb — on the German or 
oral system — offers fewer openings than other branches 
of the profession, but most of these openings are 
fairly good. The necessary training may be obtained 
at the Ealing Training College, Castlebar Hill, 
Ealing, W. The fees for resident students are 50/. 
per annum, including board, lodging, and tuition ; out 
students pay 45/. a year, so that, of course, it is much 
less expensive to be a resident student. There is an 
Assistant Students' Fund, to help those to whom 
the fees may be a difficulty, the money thus advanced 
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being repaid at a later stage when the borrowers are 
in receipt of salaries. As to the nature of the training, 
instruction in all points connected with the education 
of the deaf on the speech system is given to the 
students by means of lectures. They also see the 
children at work in the practising school attached to 
the college, and after their first term are required to 
take occasional classes under supervision, thus gaining 
a practical knowledge of their work. The minimum 
course is one year, but it is advisable to enter for a 
two years' course when possible. Students should 
have received a good ordinary English education, and 
they are required to pass an entrance examination, 
unless they hold certificates from any recognised 
examining body, such as the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local. 

Those who prefer it may join as pupil teachers 
the classes for the Deaf which are held in connection 
with the London School Board. In this case they 
have no fees to pay, but they are required to bind 
themselves for four years, the second half of this period 
being spent at the Ealing Training College. At the 
end of the four years they are examined, and, if they 
pass satisfactorily, are given their certificates and 
employed as fully qualified teachers at a commencing 
salary of 30/. a year. 

The supply of fully certificated teachers of the 
deaf and dumb is at present scarcely equal to the 
demand. There are many posts open to them — in 
private families, schools, institutions, or the London and 
provincial School Board classes. In private families- 
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the salaries paid seldom fall below 50/. a year, with 
board, and are often more than double that amount 
At the various schools they are usually rather less, 
but then the employment is more certain. Under 
the London School Board, teachers receive a com- 
mencing salary of 76/., which rises by 3/. a year up to 
100/. 

R^arding the teaching profession as a whole, it 
undoubtedly has its disadvantages. Although in the 
Government schools there is not much chance of 
being turned adrift at short notice, the same cannot 
be said of other departments. Then in many districts 
the supply far exceeds the demand — at least in regard 
to private teaching — and consequently remuneration 
is sometimes quite disproportionate to the expenses 
incurred for education. Remember, too, that teaching 
is by no means a light occupation. It involves hard 
work, self-sacrifice, and endless anxiety. The strain, 
mental and physical, is very great, and statistics assure 
us that teachers, as a class, are short-lived. 

But there is a bright side to the picture, for the 
teaching profession possesses many distinct advan- 
tages. Firstly, remuneration, if sometimes scanty, is 
also often liberal. Secondly, tuition as a means of 
existence may be precarious, but it will never fail. 
There are always young people to be taught, and 
parents anxious to give their children educational 
advantages. Thirdly, the profession may in time 
become over-crowded in this country, but Russia and 
the Colonies offer splendid opportunities to well- 
qualified and enterprising governesses. Fourthly, the 
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profession offers a peculiarly congenial sphere of labour 
to refined gentlewomen. It involves no degree of 
publicity. The daily association with persons of 
gentle birth and cultivated tastes is deeply appreciated, 
and opportunities are afforded for the formation of 
lifelong and useful friendships. Lastly, teachers are 
eligible for all the benefits of the Governesses' Bene- 
volent Institution, which subdivides its work into the 
following branches : — 

1. It provides a home for ladies during the inter- 
vals between their engagements. 

2. It conducts a system of free registration. 

3. It insures the property of governesses under 
any change of residence. 

4. It affords temporary assistance most delicately 
and privately to governesses in distress. 

5. It confers pensions on the weak and disabled. 

6. It provides an asylum for the aged at 
Chislehurst, with separate apartments, and a pension 
of 42/. a year. For further particulars see p. 106. 

A word in conclusion. Although the profession 
has its trials and difficulties, there are none which 
may not be overcome by the exercise of tact, common 
sense, and good humour. Therefore do not exaggerate 
their importance. It is the slothful who say, * There 
is a lion in the way.* Lastly, cultivate cheerfulness. 
Like mercy, it is ' twice blessed.' Cheerfulness, 
combined with ladylike manners and refined speech, 
is, in its way, quite as valuable as a certificate of 
proficiency. It has an inherent charm which few 
can resist. ' Give me, oh ^\v^ me the man who 
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sings at his work ! ' cries even grim old Carlyle. 
The woman who sings at her work is equally to be 
desired. 

See also p. 6t, 
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Often families living in the country cannot afford 
either to send their daughters to a really good school 
or to engage tutors to come to them. To these it may 
be well to point out that * coaching ' can be obtained 
through correspondence, and is now a recognised and 
appreciated branch of education. 

For many years the mode of tuition was regarded 
with distrust by those accustomed to class and oral 
instruction only. They found it difficult to place 
themselves in the mental position to understand the 
means and methods by which it is accomplished. 
On this point, however, Mr. Skerry, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.L., the author of many standard educational 
works, and a tutor of large and successful experience, 
writes : — * The truth seems to be this : that in those 
institutions in which the correspondence method is 
not combined with class teaching, which have indeed 
no organised correspondence system — in these class 
teaching, however good it may be, is distinctly in- 
ferior in efficiency to the best correspondence tuition, 
pure and simple ; the special advantages of the latter 
are found to outweigh the intrinsic [merits of the 
former.' 
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The special advantages seem to be, that by corre- 
spondence all the notes and solutions of difficulties 
the student receives are permanent, and at hand 
always for reference. In this way she is taught to 
rely upon herself, and to exert all her faculties, as she 
has not her tutor with her to answer her questions 
and help her with her tasks. Then she will acquire 
a greater confidence in herself when the time for 
examination arrives. She will also have all her work 
corrected, and all her difficulties explained, which 
would be impracticable in a class-room or where more 
than one pupil had claims upon the attention of the 
master. While, however, an intelligent professor, with 
a thoroughly organised system of correspondence 
tuition, is an invaluable assistant, much time may be 
irretrievably lost in study with an inexperienced or 
inefficient one. The first principle in this branch of 
tuition for Civil Service appointments should be, that 
for each special examination required special work 
must be given. The books of study must be chosen 
by experts, with regard to particular examinations as 
well as to the subjects of the examination as a whole. 
The Civil Service University College, 67 Chancery 
Lane, E.C., we believe, gives test questions carefully 
drawn up, and modelled on those usually set by the 
Civil Service Commissioners ; the pupils are then 
instructed to answer these questions in the style re- 
quired in the actual examinations, and within the 
proper time. Specialists are provided for each ex- 
amination under notice. The principal or secretary 
of the college will give all information respecting the 

U 
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class of tuition in connection with Civil Service and 
other appointments. 

Instruction by correspondence can also be obtained 
in connection with Newnham College, the object of 
these classes being to prepare candidates for the 
higher Cambridge local examinations. The honorary- 
secretary is Miss Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge. 
A similar institution, under the management of Mrs. 
Scott, Merton Road, exists at Oxford ; also at 
Durham (particulars from E. S. Weymouth, Esq., 
38 Christchurch Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W.) ; 
at Edinburgh (Miss Haig, 3 Melville Street) ; and at 
Glasgow (Mrs. R. Jardine, 44 Kelvingrove Street). 
These classes are of the greatest value to girls who, 
for any reason, are obliged to educate themselves at 
home. 

Tuition by correspondence is peculiarly suitable to 
those who aspire to a literary career. In composition 
classes it takes at least half an hour to correct an essay 
— longer, indeed, to correct a bad one. Each pupil 
has defects of her own. In deficiencies in construc- 
tion of sentences, redundancies of expression and 
misuse of words, each has her special stumbling-block ; 
consequently, every essay requires individual atten- 
tion. It is practically impossible that this should be 
carried out as successfully in a class as when a master 
has time and leisure to devote to private students. 
Successful assistance and instruction in literature, 
indeed, can hardly be obtained in any other way 
than by correspondence. The long manuscripts re- 
quire time for correction. Corrected faults of style 
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and construction must be pondered over at leisure 
by the pupil. Recommended works must be studied 
as examples, and this is obviously impossible in the 
limited time which a clever author — and, therefore, 
the only clever teacher — could or would give person- 
ally to any pupil. 



TYPE-WRITING 

Although the type-writer was only invented a few 
years ago, there are already a dozen or more different 
kinds in the market. In the United States 90,000 
of these machines are now in use, and the number 
is increasing every day. Of course, in this country 
progress is slower. Although the type-writer has in 
some measure supplanted the pen in many business 
houses, it has not done so to anything like the extent 
that it will in the next few years. For one person 
who uses it now there will soon be half a dozen. 

For type-writing is neater and more legible than 
ordinary writing. It occupies less space, so that the 
eye can at each glance cover far more ground — a 
tremendous gain, as all who have to struggle with 
sprawling manuscript will testify. Finally, it can be 
done at great speed, in some cases a rate of upwards 
of a hundred words a minute being attained. With 
these advantages in its favour, the type- writer is 
bound to come more and more to the front, and its 
progress will be still more rapid when the inevitable 
cheapening of price takes place. 

u 2 
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Women certainly have good reason to h 
by its means many thousands have found 
ment which would otherwise have been bey 
reach. So long as the pen held the field 
but little chance. Few of them write a good 
hand, and fuwer still can stand the strain up< 
and muscles of scampering over the. pa 
morning till night. But the type-writer si 
exactly. They easily learn to use it, the mi 
if they have been accustomed to play the p 
consequence, there has lately been rather < 
type-writing, and the statement has been r 
it is already overdone. 

Like most other statements, this is onl 
part. It is undoubtedly a fact that man; 
who have gone to the trouble and expense ol 
type-writing have great difficulty in finding 
ment ; it is also a fact that others, sooner th< 
have been compelled to accept a pitiful v 
result being a general fall in the market prit 
particular kind of labour. But to get at t 
truth, the other qualifications of these un 
women must be considered. They have had 
cases a sort of general education, that is to ; 
a business point of view, a thoroughly usel 
book-keeping is a dark mystery to them ; c 
arithmetic is decidedly shaky ; in short, the; 
the type-writer just as a lad uses his pen, an 
no more. What could they expect to be 
such mechanical drudgery ? Surely, nothii 
drudge's wages. 
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Those who would earn a decent livelihood must 
start upon a very different basis. There are certain 
other qualifications which it is imperative they should 
acquire before they think of commencing. This is 
what a firm of great experience says : * We would 
suggest that you should impress upon your readers 
the necessity of learning shorthand, as it is a necessity 
if employment is to be obtained in a commercial 
firm. Without the knowledge of shorthand, the 
avenues of employment are run down to copying 
offices, copying clerks to solicitors, and authors' 
amanuenses/ Another firm writes : ' We have at 
present more applications for good stenographers, 
who are type-writer operators, than we can fill' 
The same fact is emphasised by the secretary of 
a ladies' employment society. * We get a good 
deal of work,' she says, * for really competent secre- 
taries, with shorthand and type-writing.' And this 
is the opinion of all who have had any experience in 
the matter. For those who will set themselves to 
acquire skill in shorthand as well as in type-writing 
there are plenty of good openings. The others can 
seldom expect to rise above mere copying clerks. 

As to the best manner of obtaining the necessary 
knowledge, that is simple enough. In every town of 
any size in the kingdom there are schools where girls 
can receive a good business education. In London 
one of the best for this particular purpose is the 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand, in Chancery Lane. 
Five guineas is the sum charged for a complete course 
of instruction until a rate of about 120 words a 
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minute has been reached, and a higher rate would 
seldom be required except in actual reporting ; or, if 
preferred, half-a-guinea may be paid weekly, this fee 
being reduced to ^s. for evening attendance. 

As these lessons occupy only a part of the day, 
type-writing may be learned at the same time. Most, 
if not all, of the makers of different machines teach 
it gratuitously, either at their chief offices or at any 
of their branch offices throughout the country. But, 
of course, it is taught only to purchasers. 

And here, unless some discrimination is exercised, 
much useless expense may be incurred. A girl may, 
in her ignorance, buy an inferior machine which, after 
a short time, she will have to replace by a better one. 
Although it is not our business to pick out any 
particular kind from among the many in the market, 
we may at least give a few hints for the guidance of 
an intending purchaser. Firstly, then, a type-writer 
should be simple, strong, and not liable to get out of 
order ; its several parts should work easily, with as 
little friction as possible ; it should be rapid and 
smooth in its action ; the writing should be visible, a 
point of great importance, for without it mistakes 
are frequent and are not easily corrected except by 
the pen ; finally, the alignment should be perfect, for 
the whole appearance of the writing is spoilt if the 
letters do not fall in their proper places. These are 
some of the features which should be looked for in 
a good machine. Therefore, unless an experienced 
opinion can be obtained, the different kinds should be 
tested and compared before a final selection is made 
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To type-writing and shorthand should, if possible, 
be added a knowledge of book-keeping and precis, 
the object of the latter being to enable a clerk to 
summarise a document in the fewest possible words, 
consistently with clearness and accuracy. With 
these qualifications no girl should have any difficulty 
in finding employment at a fair salary. The amount 
paid is sometimes as high as 200/. a year, and there is 
no reason why it should stop at that ; but at the outset 
she would probably have to be content with 80/. or 
100/. 

When properly qualified, she should watch the 
advertisements in the daily papers, and place herself 
in communication with the various agencies. She 
should also advertise herself But on no account 
should she accept, without careful inquiry, the first 
appointment that offers ; so much depends upon the 
start. A lower salary in a good office is greatly 
to be preferred to a higher one from a firm that 
cannot be considered satisfactory, whether for the 
frequent changes of its staff or for any other 
reason. 

While waiting, she may if she likes endeavour to 
get work to do at home. There are solicitors who 
give out copying, authors who want their MSS. type- 
written, and so forth, but the pay is poor — about 5/. 
for a novel of a hundred thousand words — and the 
work is hard to obtain. Although it may help to fill 
up odd hours, and bring in a little extra money, it 
cannot be depended upon. Every girl who thinks of 
taking up type-writing as a means of livelihood should 
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make up her mind to enter a business firm, unless 
she has a chance of permanent secretarial work. 
Only in that way can she hope to do really well. 
See also Clerkships, p. 24. 



WOOD'CARVING 

There is any amount of carved work in the market, 
and as the greater part of it fetches a miserable 
price some are apt to conclude that the occupation is 
unprofitable. So it is, if followed in amateurish way ; 
but if it is followed as a professional follows his trade, 
if the necessary ability is' there to start with, and if 
the necessary technical skill is added by practice, no 
woman or girl need be afraid to take up wood-carving. 
Among the things that she must know are draw- 
ing, both freehand and geometrical, and modelling ; 
among the qualities that she must possess are patience, 
perseverance, and some artistic ability ; she should, 
also, have a little money, as she cannot expect to 
support herself by her craft for at least three years ; 
business capacity will aid her when she can produce 
saleable work : thus equipped, she will have no diffi- 
culty in earning a livelihood by means of wood- 
carving. 

As regards the training, there is no better place 
than the School of Art Wood-carving, which oc- 
cupies rooms at the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
sington. Classes are held on every week-day except 
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Saturday, from ten to one o'clock, and from two to 
five. On four days there are, also, evening classes, 
from half-past seven to half-past nine. The fees for 
day students are 2/. a month, or 5/. a quarter, and 
for evening students 1 5 j. a month, or 2/. a quarter, 
a reduction being made in the latter case to 
those who are connected with trade. Tools must of 
course be bought, but their cost should not exceed 
a couple of pounds. Several free studentships are 
annually offered for competition, and for such pupils 
as show real ability employment is often provided. 
The time required to become an expert wood-carver 
is usually about three years. For the benefit of 
those who do not live in London, instruction is also 
given by correspondence, the charges in this case 
being 2 guineas for a course of five lessons. 

Another excellent School of Wood-carving is 
Mrs. C. J. Eliot's, of Wellesbourne Vicarage, Warwick, 
(late of Foleshill Vicarage, Coventry). Pupils can 
reside at the Vicarage or not, just as they please. 
The terms, inclusive of board and lodging, are two 
guineas a week, and for that sum systematic instruc- 
tion is given in wood-carving, together with geometry 
and pattern-drawing. Mrs. Eliot also receives one or 
two apprentices who are received on lower terms, on 
condition that they bind themselves for a year. 
Daughters of clergymen and professional men are 
preferred. 

The amount which may be earned by wood- 
carving necessarily varies according to the ability of 
the worker, but a girl who is fairly skilful should be 
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able to make at least sixpence an hour. At the two 
schools which have been mentioned payment is made 
by the piece. That is the usual arrangement, except 
in certain cases in which a fixed salary is paid. One 
great advantage of the work is that it can be done at 
home. 

Wood-carving has become so fashionable of late 
that a demand has sprung up for teachers. Those 
who are qualified to fill such posts can earn very fair 
incomes, either by holding classes in connection with 
some school in the neighbourhood, or else by taking 
private pupils. To obtain work of this sort adver- 
tisements are often useful. Miss Clifford, of 44 Hill 
Road, Wimbledon, who has an agency for artistic 
and musical teachers, might also be of service ; but 
at the same time it would be as well to keep in touch 
with the School of Art Wood-carving, or Mrs. Eliot's 
school, or some similar institution, for it is to them 
that applications for teachers are generally made. 

Ladies who have wood-carving to dispose of 
should send specimens to the Stores, or any of the 
fancy-shops. The addresses can be found in the 
directory. It is always wise to endeavour to establish 
a connection with one particular firm. For although 
the prices paid are never excessive, the employment 
is regular, and the total amount thus earned is usually 
more than can be made in any other way. Those 
who prefer to be more independent should try one or 
other of the various agencies for the sale of ladies* 
work, of which a list will be found elsewhere. (See 
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Addenbroke's Hospital (Cam- 
bridge), 222 

Agencies for the sale of work, 253 
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Aids, domestic, 64 

Amateur dramatic societies, 265 

Anglo-Indian children, guardian- 
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Arneway's Trust, 253 

Art exhibitions, 4 
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II 
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Deaconesses, 53 

— Institute, 54 

Deaf and dumb, teaching the, 

284 
Decoration, 57 

— table, 58 
Designing, 59 
Detectives, 63 

Dispensing. See Pharmaceutical 

chemists 
District nursing, 224 

— visiting, 56 
Domestic aids, 64 

— pet rearing, 69 

Dramatic benevolent societies, 
269 

— profession. See Stage 

— school, 268 

— societies, amateur, 265 
Drawing for the Press, 4 
Dressmakers' Provident and Bene- 
volent Institution, 189 

Dressmaking, 73 

— and millinery club, 188 



Ealing Training College, 286 
East London Hospital, 218 
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Embroidery 
Edinburgh School of Cookery, 39 
Medicine for Women, 
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schools for, 90 
Emigration, 83 

— societies, 67, 87 
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vide, 253 
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— wood, 99 
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: Foreign nursing, 228 
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Friendly Society, Girls*, 250 
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— Benevolent Institution, 106, 
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— Provident Fund, 108 
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Guildhall School of Music, 194 
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Guy's Hospital. 218 
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Tuition, Type- writing, Wood- 
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— Sloyd Institute, 277 
Homes for art students, 3 
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Middlesex Hospital, 219, 223 
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Needlework, 203 

— London Institute for Advance- 
ment of Plain, 205, 208 

— Royal School of Art, 82 
North- Eastern Hospital for Chil- 
dren, 219 

Nottingham District School of 

Cookery, 41 
Nurses' clubs, 179, 228 

— Co-operation, 226 
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— foreign, 228 
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Queen Margaret College (Glas- 
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(London), 181 

Pharmacy (South London), 
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— Wood -carving (Warwick), 297 
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Societies for helping girls in busi- 
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Society for Promoting Female 
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— — — the Employment of 
Women, 256 

— Girls' Friendly, 250 

— of Authors, 176 

— United Sisters' Friendly, 31 
South London School of Phar- 
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Stage, the, 263 
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emigrants, 90 
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Westminster Hospital, 222 
Wimbledon Art College, 62 
Women's London Gardening As- 
sociation, 128 
— printing office, 257 
Wood -carving, 296 
School of Art, 260, 296 

— engraving, 99 

Workhouse Infirmary Nursing 
Association, 229 

— nursing, 229 
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